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“PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Wuen I was helping my husband to prepare a 
third edition of his Manual of Poltical Economy, it 
occurred to us both that a small book, explaining 
as briefly as possible the most important principles 
of the science, would be useful to beginners, and 
would perhaps be an assistance to those who 
are desirous of introducing the study of Political 
Economy into schools. It is mainly with the hope 
that a short and elementary book might help to 
make ePolitical Economy a more popular study in 
boys’ and girls’ schools that the following pages 
have been written. In order to adapt the book 
especially for school use, questions have been added 


at the end of each chapter. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1870. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION® 


IN preparing a second edition of this little book, I 
have made no alterations in its general character and 
scope. Each page has, however, been carefully re- 
vised, and at the end of each chapter I have added, 
after the questions, a few little puzzles, which the 
learner is expected to be able to solve for himself or 
herself; they may also, in cases where this book is 
used in a class, serve as a vehicle for introducing a 
discussion. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr E. E. Bowen of 
Harrow School for his kindness in suggesting this 
addition; and I am also specially indebted to Prof. 
J. E. Cairnes for many most valuable criticisms, of 
which in preparing this edition I have largely availed 


myself. 
e 


Lonpon, 1872. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


SoME of the puzzles which I have added at the end 
of each chapter raise questions of no little com- 
plexity and difficulty to the beginner; and it will, 
no doubt, be often found that in solving these little 
problems the student will need to go a good deal 
beyond the contents of the chapter to which they 
are appended. In order to help beginners through 
some of the difficulties connected with the subjects 
of currency and foreign trade, I have published a 
little book called Zales in Political Economy, which 
I hope may be useful to those young students who 
find that some of the puzzles carry them out of 
their depth. v 

I have only to express once more my obligations 


to the teaching of the late Prof. Cairnes. So far as 


vill Preface to the Fourth Edition. 


I thought the subject lay within the scope of an 
elementary book, I have adopted, in this edition, 
the theory of cost of production, which is fully and 
clearly described in his Leading Principles of Political 
Economy Newly Expounded, 


LONDON, 1876, 
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“wealth” and “money” were synonymous terms. Acting 
on this belief, the wealth of a country was estimated by 
the amount of gold and silver it contained ; and artificial 
restraints were placed upon commerce, with the view of 
preventing the precious metals from being sent out of the 
country. ‘Lhere are many cacuses for the persons who 
made the mistake of confounding moncy and wealth. Like 
many others they mistook the sign for the thing signified. 
Wealth is always cstimated in money. The income of a 
rich man 16 said to be so many thousand pounds; the 
national revenue and the national expenditure are said 
to be so many million pounds * 

These and hundreds of simila facts caused the true 
nature of moncy to be misunderstood. The best way of 
arriving at a trustworthy conclusion respecting it 1s to 
look back into history, and see what other nations have 
done who have not made use of gold and silver coin. 
The money of the Chinese once consisted of small cubes 
of pressed tea; there are certain tribes of Indians who 
use a soit of shell as money; and Adam Smuth tells us 
of some Arabs who used cattle for the same purpose ; 
they fell into the same error as those who thqnught that 
wealth was the same thing as money, for they thought 
that no country could be wealthy that did not possess 
vast herds of cattle When they first heard of France 
and wished to form an idea of its wealth, they asked 
how many catule 1t contained ‘There have been times 
in the history of every country when the use of money, 
even of a rude description, was unknown ; all exchange 
then had to be carried on by means of barter. 

«Thus if a man who had two boats were in need of 
a spear, he would offer a boat 1n exchange to anyone 
who would give him a spear ‘Though commerce could 
not flourish under such a system of exchange as this, yet 
it is idle to assert that these barbarous communities pos- 
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‘ssed no wealth, for we previously explained that wealth 
as anything that had an cachange value. 
The real nature of Money What then 1s money? It 
g measure of value, and a medium of exchange 
rhen it 1s said that money is a measure of value, it 1s 
rtually affirmed that any substance 1s money which ts 
lected by universal consent to serve as a standard by 
hich the value of all other commoditics may be estr 
ated That this substance need not be gold or silver 
i been shewn above, in fact any article nught be 
lected to serve aS a measure of value 
‘The meaning of the assertion that money 1s a medium 
exchange 1s that all other substances may be readily 
changed for money 
The mercantile system ‘The ctor of identifying wealth 
ith money Jed to the policy briefly alluded to above, of 
yng everything to foster the accumulation of gold and 
Iker) | With this cnd in view statesmen did all they could 
cncoulave the export trade of ther own country, 
ul to discourage mnportations from abroad by placing 
cavy duties on imported goods, and by giving bounties 
rexports At the time when this pobcy was prevalent 
england, very large duties ware placed upon French 
ine, brandy, silks, lace, ete , with the object of preventing 
rere quantiues of these commoditics bung bought in 
neland , for this, it was argucd, would decrease England's 
ealth by causing moncy to be sent froin Lngland to 
rance The fallacies of this policy, which 9s known as 
e Mercantile System, were first Xposed by Adam Smith 
his great book Zhe Hcalté of Nations, which was pub- 
shed in 1776. In this work he poimtcd out the ergrs 
a book, called Lagland'’s Tacacure tn Loreten Trade, 
hich was the cutde of the statesman who carned out the 
ercantile System The object of this book actually was 
shew that home trade was of little consequence, because 
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it did not increase the amount of gold and silver in the 
country. Adam Smith’s work explained, for the first 
time in England, the true nature of money, and shewed 
that 1f all restrictive duties were discontinued the experts 
and imports of a country would tend to be equal. 

Free Trade ‘Jhus part of om subject will be more fully 
caplained in a subsequent chapter, at present it is only 
necessary to add that the policy of removing restrictive 
dutics on imports and allowing commerce to take its 
natural course 1s known as the Free Trade Policy. 

With these few introductory remarks we pass to the 
consideration of the first of the three gicat branches into 


which our subjcct is divided: viz. the Production of 
Wealth. 


QUESTIONS ON THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


1. Whatis Political Economy ? 
2. Whatis Wealth? 
3. Whatis Moncey ? 
4. Enumerate some of the articles which have at 
ious times been used as Money. 
5. Whatis Barter? e 
6 Vx<serbe the Mercantile System 
7 Whence arose the citors of this System? 
8 By whom and how were the cirors of the Mercantile 
System first combated ? 


9. By what Policy has the Mercantile System been 
superseded ? 


1. Could a man be said to be wealthy, 1f he had not 
sifpence in the wold? 


2. Was the Spartan nation poorer because it proh- 
bited gold? 


3. Is barter quite extinct in England? 


SECTION I. 


The Production of Wralth. 


IT was stated in the Introduction that Political Eco- 
nomy investigated the laws which regulate the Produc- 
tion, the xchange, and the Distribution of Wealth. 

The three requisites of Production. /( 1s proposed in this 
section to dwell solely upon the Production of Wealth, 
Jhere are three requisites of production, by the com- 
bined agency of which wealth 1s produced. These are 
Land, Labour, and Capital In order that the various 
functions of these three requisites may be clearly ex- 
plained,@and that the peculiar office which cach performs 
in the production of wealth may be accurately defined, 
this section will be divided into three chapters, under the 
heads of Land, Labour, and Capital. 


CHAPIER I On Land 


Land as an agent of Production <A few moments’ re- 
flection will reveal the indispensable nature of the service 
which land renders to the production of wealth. THere 
is no article of commerce, the origin of which cannot be 
either directly or indirectly traced to land. Look round 
the room in which you sit, or look at the clothes you 
wear, and you will notice that you can see nothing that 
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has not been derived from the land A piece of woollen 
cloth, for instance, 1s derived from the land. The wool 
of which it is made has been orrginally taken from the 
back of a sheep, which Ined on the grass, turnips, ttc, 
grown on the land = Cahco can be traced even more 
directly to the land. The cotton plant, from the fibres 
of which calico 1s made, is the production of the land. 
All manufactured articles are made cithcr of animal, 
vegetable, or mineral productions, all of which are de- 
rived fiom the land 

In fact the nnportance of Jand as an agent of produc- 
tion 1s so great that the French economists, in the time of 
Adam Smith, asserted that land was the sole source of 
wealth. It will however: be shewn that Labour and 
Capital are also indispensable to the production of wealth 

Circumstances which increase the productive power of 
land. ‘There are many circumstances that increase the 
productive power of land) ‘The bencticial effects of the 
artificial manures which chemistry has brought within 
the reach of the farmer are so apparent, that it as un- 
necessary to dwcall at length upon them, Nor need we 
do more than allude to the modern inventions of the 
numerous machines, such as the reaping and thrashing 
machines, which do so much to increase the productive 
power of land, labour and capital Many large tracts of 
country, such as the fens of Cambridgeshire which were 
once uscless swamps, have been turned into rich corn 
land by means of drainage. Jt 1s evident that the pro- 
ductiveness of such land ts mainly dependent on artificial 
causes 

jarge and small farming Nuch controversy has been 
carried on as to the iclative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of large and small farming. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages of large farming 1s that 1t makes the 
use of improved machinery much more available. A 
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farmer who rents 800 acres will find it pay him to use 
the steam plough and steam thrashing-machine ; and he 
will be able to avail himself of all the latest improve- 
Meats in the manufacture of agricultural implements. 
A flock of 1000 sheep does not requie twice as many 
shepherds as a flock of 500. The housing of a large 
number of cattle does not cost so much pcr head as 
the housing of a smaller number. 

The principal advantage of small farming is that the 
farmer being himself a labourer, and being continually 
working with and among his assistants, there 1s no 
probability of the work being neglected , the strongest 
motives of self-intercst prompting the fariner to the most 
strenuous excrtions. 

A distinction between peasant proprietors and peasant 
tenants. While dwelling on the influence of small farm- 
ing in stimulating the industry of the farmer, it should be 
stated that the remarks just made apply much more 
powerfully in the case of peasant proprietors than in the 
case of peasant tenants. Nothing can be more depress- 
ing to the industry of the peasant tenant than to know 
that thegmore he excits himself the more certain he 1s to 
have his rent raised. The peasant proprietor reaps all 
the fruit of his hard work himself ; wharcas the peasant 
tenant often knows that increased exertions would benefit 
not himself but his landlord. Ireland 1s often instanced 
as eahibiting all the disadvantages of small farming. 
But not only must it be remembered that in Ireland 
the small farmers are tenants, but that they hold their 
land from year to year, and they are therefore constantly 
liable to an increase in their rents Small tenant farm- 
ing must always be disadvantageous except in tfose 
cases in which the tenant holds a long lease of his farm; 
or in those cases where, as under the Irish Land Act 
of 1870, he has a legal clam to compensation for 1m- 
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provements and for arbitrary eviction. On the continent 
the small farms are almost invariably tilled by peasant 
proprietors, and the most advantageous results ensue. 
This probably accounts for the fact that while meny 
Enghsh economists approve of large farms, nearly all 
continental economists are of opinion that small farming 
is more productive of wealth. 

There are some agricultural products which are never 
successfully cultivated in those countries where small 
farming is unknown. Amongst these are the vine and 
the olive ‘The cultivation of these requires such watchful 
and constant care that they are peculiarly adapted to those 
countries where small farming prevails, A similar remark 
applics to dairy farming and the rearing of fowls. Who 
has not heard in the country the continual complaints of 
the difficulty of getting good milk and butter? People say 
“the farmers’ wives are such fine ladies now, that they are 
too grand to do what their mothers and grandmothers 
did before them, that 1s, get up at five o’clock and do the 
dairy work themselves.” This remark points out the dif- 
ference between large and small farming ; the fact being 
that in modern times the size of farms has very greatly 
increased ; the farmer and his wife are therefore removed 
from the social position they formerly occupied, and they 
will no longer work hke thar own labourers When 
everything has been said on both sides respecting the 
advantages of large and small farming, the question still 
remams an open one. In a future chaptcr it will be 
pointed out that there 1s a way of combining the advan- 
tages of both systems, by giving labourers a direct pecu- 
mary interest in the soil which they cultivate. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. Ox Land. 


1. What are the three requisites of the Production of 
Wealth? 
* «. Shew that Land is an indispensable agent of Pro- 
duction. 

3. Mention some of the most obvious means of in- 
creasing the Productiveness of the Land. 

4. Enumerate some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of large and small farming. 

5. Why should a distinction be made between pea- 
sant proprietors and peasant tenants? 


1. Ifthe Insh Land Act has the effect of consolidating 
the small farms into a smaller number of much larger 
farms, would this probably cause any change in the 
production of butter in Ircland? 

2. Milton exchanged the copyright of Paradise Lost 
for £15. It had an exchange value and was consequently 
wealth. What had Land and Caputal to do with the 
production of this wealth! ? 


CHAPTER II. Oa Labour. 


Labour a requisite of Production. Jn the Introduction, 
when the nature of wealth was explained, an cxample 
was given of a commodity which 1n some circumstances 
cannot be regarded as wealth, and yet in other circum- 
stances certainly constitutes wealth. It was shewn that 


1 The French socialist Fourier, in the scheme which he 
elaborated for the reconstruction of society, placed ‘‘ Talent” 
among the requisites of Production, and assigned to it a certain 
definite share (one-fourth) of the wealth resulting from the com- 
bined efforts of the members of the society. 
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water has no exchange value so long as it is supphed 
spontaneously in sufficient quantities by the bounty of 
nature, because no one will buy what he can obtain gra- 
tuttously and without labour, but water immediately be- 
comes wealth when the labour of man 1s required‘to 
convey it to the spot where it 1s needed. In the same 
manner, all commodities which have an exchange value 
have been made available for consumption by many dif- 
ferent kinds of labour. It 1s in fact almost impossible to 
enumerate all the different kinds of labour which have 
been required to produce such an apparently simple thing 
as bread. Bread, it 1s true, may be said to be the result 
of the labour of the baker, but his work is only a very 
small part of the great amount of labour employed in pro- 
ducing bread. There 1s the miller who grinds the wheat, 
the reaper and the sower, the ploughman who prepares the 
land, the blacksmith who makes the plough, and the miners 
who obtain the metal of which the plough 1s made; be- 
sides these there are the waggoners, bargemen, sailors and 
others, who convey the materials to the places where they 
are wanted ; the manufacturers of the tools of the black- 
smith, and so on 1n never-ending succession, 

Definition of the exact service which Labour reiders to 
Production. The exact service which Labour renders to 
the Production of Wealth 1s defined by Mr Mill to be 
“putting things into fit places,” or “moving one thing 
from or to another.” This simple definition is so compre- 
hensive as to include all the varied operations of industry. 
“ Labour then, in the physical world, 1s always and solely 
employed in putting objects in motion, the properties of 
matter, the laws of nature, do the rest ” 

Te.ke as an example the labour which is employed in 
building a house. How are bncks made? By moving a 
certain kind of clay from the place in which it 1s found; 
by pressing it into a mould and by bringing it in contact 
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with fire. How are planks made? By moving an ave 
through a tree, and by moving a saw through the fallen 
trunk, It is unnecessary to enumerate fuither instances 
eof the application of the principle, that “man has no other 
mtans of acting upon matter than by moving it.” (Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, pp. 32, 33.) 

Many examples of the extent to which skilled labour 
can add to the value of commodities may be taken from 
the various operations of watchmaking. For instance, 
one pound weight of the microscopically sinall steel 
screws used in watches, 1s worth six pounds weight of 
pure gold, or more than £280. In an article on watch- 
making by Miss Faithful in the Victoria Magazine, the 
following description 1s given of the “han-spring” which 
every watch contains :—“A hair-spring weighs only 
rosa Of a pound troy. In a straight lme it 1s a foot 
long. With a pair of tweezers we diaw one out in spiral 
form till it 1s six inches long; but it springs back into 
place, not bent a particle from its true coiling. It must 
be exquisitely tempered, for it 1s to spring, back and 
forth 18,000 times an hour, perhaps for several genera- 
tions. A pound of stecl in the bar may cost a dollar, in 
hair-spfings it 1s worth 4000 dollars ” 

Though no wealth can be produced without labour, 
yet there are some kinds of labour which may be very 
uscful but which do not assist the production of wealth. 
This labour 1s called “unproductive.” Political econo- 
musts have differed widely in their defimtions of un- 
productive labour. This has partly arisen from some 
economists attaching an implied reproach to the epithet 
“unproductive.” There 1s however no reproach con- 
veyed in this term, unless the production of wealth if the 
only worthy objcct of existence. Mr Mill’s definition of 
Productive Labour 1s “that which produces utulitics fixed 
and embodicd in material objects.” 
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Labour which is indirectly productive. The question 
then arises, “Is the labour of a teacher unproductive?” A 
schoolmaster may not with his own hands produce “utuli- 
ties fixed and embodied in material objects,” but through 
his instrumentality the number of productive labourers 
may be vastly incieased. Let us suppose, for example, 
that a schoolmaster educates 50 boys taken from lives of 
idleness and vice in the streets of London; 1f he trains 
them in habits of intelligent industry, a very great number 
of them will probably become productive labourers. Is 
the inventor of a machine an unproductive labourer when 
by means of his invention the productiveness of other 
men’s labour may be increased a hundredfold? These 
questions must certainly be answered 1n the negative. A 
distinction must therefore be drawn between labour which 
is indirectly productive and that which is directly produc- 
tive. In the former class we place the labour of the 
schoolmaster, the inventor, the policeman, etc. ; in the lat- 
ter we place the labour of the shipwright, the shoemaker, 
and all those labourers whose manual work produces 
utilities fixed and embodied in material objects. 

Unproductive Labour. Unproductive Labour J that 
which neither directly nor indirectly helps to increase the 
material wealth of the community. The labour of an 
opera singer, an actor, a public reader or preacher, is un- 
productive. The labour of a statesman 1s generally un- 
productive, although occasionally it 1s indirectly productive 
of wealth. The abolition of the corn laws, for instance, 
and the adoption of a free-trade policy, have caused an 
enormous increase 1n the matezal wealth of this country. 
Gut jt must be remembered that the work of statesmen in 
getting nd of protection consisted in releasing trade from 
the shackles which the mistaken policy of previous gene- 
rations of statesmen had imposed upon it. It is very 
often the case that when the labour of statesmen appears 
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to be indirectly productive in the highest degree, it gains 
this characteristic because it undoes the mistakes of 
former statesmen. It 1s therefore very difficult to say 
ewhether on the whole the labour of statesmen is indi- 
rectly productive of wealth, cacept in so far as it guaran- 
tees the security of life and property. 

Sometimes the labour of productive labourers turns out 
to be unproductive ; as for instance in the case of the 
labour which produced the numerous unfinished canals 
which were abandoned about the tume when it became 
apparent that railroads would supersede water carriage. 
On the contrary the labour of an unproductive labourer 
sometimes becomes, as it were by an accident, produc- 
tive of wealth. Through the labour of scientific chemists, 
discoveries have been made which have greatly facili- 
tated many industrial processes. It will thus be seen 
that it 1s sometimes difficult to decide concerning any 
class of labourers whether their labour will prove pro- 
ductive or unproductive. Before a final decision can be 
given the result of their work must be known. 

Adam Smith’s Three Advantages of Division of Labour. 
There are many circumstances which greatly increase 
the pr8ductive powcr of labour. Foremost among these 
must be placed the Division of Labour ; not because 1t is 
more powerful than any othe: micans of increasing the 
productivencss of labour, but because the subyect has 
been popularised by Adam Smith’s famous example 
about pin-making. In many industrial processes, such 
as that of making a glass bowl, a great number of 
woikmen are employed, each one of whom performs a 
single operation. One man blows the glass into shape ; 
another polishes it; another makes deep flutings @ it; 
then it is re-polished by another, and after a variety of 
more or less delicate operations, a highly skilled work- 
man engraves upon it some beautiful and artistic figures. 
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The various advantages which are produced by the di- 
vision of labour were enumerated, as follows, by Adam 
Smith. 1st, The dexterity of the workman 1s increased. 
2nd, Time is saved by the workman not passing from: 
one employment to another. 3rd, Suitable machinery 1s 
more likely to be invented, 1f the mind of the workman 
is concentrated on a special process. 

An illustration of the first advantage. The increased dex- 
terity of the labourer 1s by far the most important advan- 
tage derived from the division of labour. In some of the 
manufactures of such atown as Buimuingham, the dexterity 
of the workmen produced by division of labour is quite 
marvellous. In the pen manufactory the sole occupation 
of some of the workmen 1s to take the pens from the 
machine in which they are made. this 1s done with such 
wonderful rapidity that the spectator can scarcely follow 
with his eye the movement of the workman’s hand. This 
dextenty can only be acquired by the workman devoting 
himself to a single operation. 

An illustration of the second advantage. An illustra- 
tion of the advantage gained by the workman not passing 
from one employment to another may be taken from 
what every one has scen at a railway station. Wfien the 
lamps in the carriages are being taken out, one man goes 
on the top of the carriages, takes out a lamp, throws it 
down to a man who puts it into a rack for the purpose of 
holding lamps. In this manner thirty or forty lamps 
can be taken out in a very few minutes; whereas if one 
man performed the whole of the work, and had to ascend 
and descend the cartilages with every two or three lamps 
he removed, it would probably take him more than half 
an Hour to take out as many as with the assistance of 
another man he removes 1n five minutes. 

An illustration of the third advantage of the division of La- 
bour. Adam Smith says that “the third advantage of the 
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division of labour 1s the invention of a great number of 
machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and enable 
one man to do the work of many.” Though Adam Smith 
g@eghaps exaggerated the importance of this advantage, 
there have been some very remarkable instances of it, 
Thus, in the first steam-engines which were constructed 
by Watt, a boy was employed in opening and shutting 
a valve. This was his only work, and he probably 
thought that if he could contrive some plan by which the 
valve opened and shut without his assistance, he could 
spend all his time at play; he accordingly devised a 
simple self-acting apparatus, which had not suggested 
itself to the most accomphshed engineers, by means of 
which the valve opened and shut at the proper time 
without demanding any attention on the boy’s part. 

A fourth advantage of division of Labour. Adam Smith 
failed to mention one other most important advantaye 
derived from the division of Jabour. The omission was 
first pointed out by Mr Babbage. ‘This advantage is that 
each workman can be employed solely upon the work 
which he can do best. It 1s very wasteful to employ a 
man who is capable of doing work worth 10s a day, to do 
some unskilled work worth only 2s,a day. The old say- 
ing, that it 1s no good to put a 1ace horse to plough, may 
be used to suggest an ilustration of the fourth advantage 
of division of labour. To return to our caample of the 
glass bowl; it would manifestly be quite useless to cm- 
ploy an unskilled labourer to engrave a delicate pattern 
upon the glass; and it would be very wastcful if the 
skilled workman, who 1s perhaps paid at the 1ate of £3 
per week, were obliged to perform operations which could 
be equally well done by a boy receiving 8s. or gs. a Weck. 

Free Trade a division of Labour. The division of labour 
is a great subject, and should be carried far beyond the 
workshop and the manufactory. Free trade 1s simply an 
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extension of the principle of the division of labour. By 
breaking down the artificial barriers which have been 
erected betwecn nations, each country, instead of being 
obliged to depend entirely on home manufactures, can 
devote its energies to those branches of trade or agnicul- 
ture to which natural circumstances or national peculhiari- 
ties have especially adapted it. 

Cooperation of Labour. Great as the effect of the divi- 
sion of labour 1s 1n increasing its productiveness, it is pro- 
bable that the cooperation of labour 1s a still more powerful 
agent in augmenting the efficiency of labour. Coopera- 
tion of labour has been defined as “the combined action 
of numbers ;” the meaning of the term may be illus- 
trated by an example. In hauling up the anchor of a 
large vessel the combined labour of a great number of 
men is needed, and in this way the anchor as drawn up 
In a comparatively short time. If one man attempted to 
draw up the anchor by himsclf his labour would be thrown 
away. 

Simple and complex Cooperation of Labour. There are 
two kinds of Cooperation of labour ; 

Ist, Simple Cooperation ; or the cooperation, which 
takes place when several pcrsons help each other in the 
same cmployment ; for instance, in hfting a heavy weight 
or in hauling up an anchor, as in the example just given. 

2nd, Complex Cooperation, or the cooperation which 
takes place when several persons help each other in dif- 
ferent employments. An instance of complex cooperation 
of labour may be found in the labour which is employed to 
manufacture a piece of cotton cloth. In this case many 
different kinds of labour, employed in different ways and 
in different places, combine or cooperate together. Those 
who sow the cotton seed, and after the pod 1s npe pack 1t 
mn bales for exportation ; the sailors who convey it from 
Amcrica to England; the artisans who perfoim so many 
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operations upon the raw cotton before it is converted into 

cloth, combine their labour in order to produce a piece of 
calico. Another instance of complex cooperation, or seve- 

gal,persons helping each other 1n different employments, 

is found in the assistance which agricultural labour and 

manufacturing labour render each other. In other words, 

when “ one body of men having combined their labour to 

produce more food than they require, another body of. 
men are induced to combine their labour for the purpose 

of producing more clothes than they require, and with 

those surplus clothes buying the surplus food of the other 

body of labourers.” 

Mr Wakefield’s theory of Colonization. A consideration 
of the mutual benefits which town and country labourers 
derive by exchanging the surplus products of their in- 
dustry forms the basis of Mr Wakefield’s theory of Colo- 
nization. 

Mr Wakefield pointed out that the plan of granting to 
each family of settlers in a new colony a tract of fertile 
land, large enough to supply all its wants, tends directly 
to discourage the growth of commerce and the progress 
of civilization. A certain amount of rude abundance i 
obtained, but each family being isolated and independent 
there is neither inducement nor opportunity for enterprise, 
and no motive to produce more than 1s required for the 
consumption of the household. To remedy ths Mr 
Wakefield proposed that, as far as possible, there should 
be, in every colony, a town population side by side with 
the agricultural population. Division of labour would 
thus be greatly encouraged, and production would be 
stimulated, for a market would be found for the sale of 
agricultural produce in the town; the inhabitants of which 
would in return be compelled to exchange some articles of 
manufacturing industry. 

The use of Tools and Machinery. Having mentioned 
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two causes which act very powerfully in increasing the 
productiveness of labour, viz. Division of Labour and Co- 
operation of Labour, we now pass to a third, the impor- 
tance of which must be evident to all; viz. the use, of 
tools and machinery. There is no industry which is 
independent of the use of tools; even the rudest agri- 
culture could not be carried on without a spade, nor the 
plainest sewing without a needle ; andin nearly all branches 
of industry the introduction of elaborate machinery is ra- 
pidly becoming general. There are two ways in which 
machinery increases the productiveness of labour, One 
in which it supersedes or takes the place of the labour of 
individuals, as in the case of the reaping machine, or the 
sewing machine; and the other 1n which machinery 
achieves that which no amount of unassisted human la- 
bour could perform; such as propelling an express train 
at siaty miles an hour. Jn the first case machinery, by 
enabling a few persons to do the work previously per- 
formed by a great many, sets free a large quantity of 
labour, which seeks employment in other directions. In 
the second case it opens new ficlds of enterprise, which 
tend to absorb the labour set free by the introduction of 
machinery into other industries 

The productive power of Labour is increased by the skill, 
intelligence, morality, and trustworthiness of the labourer. 
The three pitncipal material agencies have now been 
mentioned which increase the productive power of labour. 
But there are other than matetial agencies, which must 
not be passed over These are the skill, intelligence, 
mouality, and trustworthiness of the labourer. 

‘hat the skill of the workman increases the productive 
power of labour 1s so self-evident as scarcely to need 
illustration. In many industries the necessary skill can- 
not be acquired without a long apprenticeship, and it 1s 
frequently several years before the labour of the appren- 
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tice is remunerative to his master; for from want of skill 
the apprentice frequently spoils the materials of his in- 
dustry. 

e The Intelligence of the Labourer. The importance of the 
diffusion of intelligence among the workmen, as a means 
of increasing the productiveness of labour, hardly meets 
with the attention it deserves. An unintelligent workman 
performs his task mechanically ; he does what he has . 
learnt to do, and no more, he suggests no improvements. 
If the industry in which he 1s engaged becomes depressed 
and he consequently loses his employment, he can turn 
his hand to nothing else; and he and his family soon 
become dependent on the rates, o: on private charity. 

The Morality of the Labourer. The morality of the 
labourer 1s also an important agent in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of labour. Allintemperance greatly diminishes 
physical strength. The habitual drunkard 1s usually in- 
capable, even when he 1s sober, of performing any severe 
labour, and habits of intemperance nearly always pro- 
duce premature decay and death. The morality and the 
intelligence of the labourer are intimately connected with 
each other. An unintelligent peison can never enter into 
intellectual enjoyment, and can scldom appreciate inno- 
cent pleasures. The low standard of education in this 
country, which 1s one of the causes of the want of intelli- 
gence amongst Jlarye numbers of our labourers, also tends 
to produce the intemperance which 1s still too prevalent 
among the lower section of the working classes. 

The Value of Trustworthiness in the Labourer. The un- 
trustworthiness of the labourer renders it necessary to 
employ persons whose only business is to see that the 
labourers do their work. If people could be trusted,’ the 
labour of overlooking and watching might be saved, and 
drafted off to some other employment. It must also be 
remembered that if labourers require to be watched they 
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will always find opportunities of shirking their work, no 
matter how careful the overlooker may be. This is parti- 
cularly the case in agriculture, where the nature of the 
various occupations, and the great distance over which 
the labourers are scattered, render supervision extremely 
difficult. 

Before leaving the subject of productive and unproduc- 
tive labour, it may be well again to enumerate those causes 
which increase the productiveness of labour, These 
causes are divided into two classes : 


MATERIAL ana MORAL. 
The Division of Labour. | The Skill, 
The Cooperation of La- The Intelligence, 


bour. The Morality, of the 
The Use of Machinery The Trustwor- Labourer. 
and Tools. thiness 


Having now discussed the meaning of the terms pro- 
ductive and unproductive labour, it will be necessary, 
before investigating the functions of capital, that the 
student should know what 1s meant by Productive and 
Unproductive Consumption. 

Productive and Unproductive Consumption. Th® distinc- 
tion between productive and unproductive labour must 
be borne in mind, and it will then be seen that the 
productive labourer is also the productive consumer, 
and wce mrsd. All the consumption of the productive 
labourer is not productive consumption, but only that 
part of it which is employed in sustaining him whilst 
he 1s engaged in production All luxuries must be 
consumed unproductively, because the consumption of 
thefh does not assist future production. All waste 1s un- 
productive consumption ; and instead, as some suppose, 
of being beneficial to society, 1s in reality injurious to It. 
If the mere consumption of commodities were productive 
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of wealth, no matter whether the object for which they 
are consumed is useful or not, the quickest way for a 
nation to become nch would be to burn down houses, 
wanufactories, and public buildings, destroy the railways 
and docks, and pull down the telegraph-wires. There 
can be little doubt that such conduct would soon produce 
great activity in the building and cngineering trades ; but 
their gain would be at the expense of the general loss. 
An American paper, after the great fire at Chicago, 
remarked what an eaccllent thing that great calamity had 
been for the building trade. The writer did not scem to 
remember that all that the building trade gained and 
much more, had been lost by the owners of the property 
that had been burnt. ‘These remarks may be concluded 
by a very cacellent illustration in explanation of this point 
taken from the writings of M. F. Bastiat: “ Have you ever 
witnessed the anger of the good shopkeeper Jacques 
Bonhomme, when his careless son happened to break a 
square of glass? If you have been present at such a 
scene, you will most assuredly bear witness to the fact, 
that every one of the spectators, were there even thirty of 
them, by common consent apparently, offered the un- 
fortunaté owner this invariable consolation, ‘It 1s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Everybody must live, and 
what would become of the glaziers 1f panes of glass were 
never broken?’ Now this form of condolence contains 
an entire theory which it will be well to shew up in this 
simple case... ... Suppose it cost 6 francs to repair 
the damage, you say that the accident brings 6 francs 
to the glazicr’s trade—that it encourages that trade to 
the amount of 6 francs—I grant it. I have not a word 
to say against it; you reason justly. The glazier corffes ; 
performs his task; receives his 6 franes ; rubs his hands; 
and, in his heart, blesses the careless child. All this is 
that which 1s seen, But if, on the other hand, you come 
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to the conclusion that it 1s a good thing to break windows, 
that 1t causes money to circulate, and that the encourage- 
ment of industry in general will be the result of it, you 
will oblige me to call out, ‘Stop there! your theory 1% 
confined to that which is scen; it takes no account of 
that which is not seen.’ 

“Tt is not seen that as our shopkecper has spent 6 francs 
upon one thing he cannot spend them upon another. It 
is not seen that 1f he had not had a window to replace 
he would perhaps have replaced his old shoes, or added 
another book to his lbrary. In short, he would have 
employed his 6 francs in some way which this accident 
has prevented. 

“Let us take a view of industry in general as affected 
by this circumstance. The window being broken, the 
glazier’s trade 1s encouraged to the amount of 6 francs; 
this 1s that which 1s scen, 

“Tf the window had not been broken, the shoemaker’s 
trade (or some othcr) would have been encouraged to the 
amount of 6 francs ; this 1s that which 1s not seen. 

“And if that which 1s not seen 1s taken into considera- 
tion, because it 1s a negative fact, as well as that which 1s 
seen, because it 1s a positive fact, 1t will be understood that 
neither industry in gencral, nor the sum total of national 
labour, 1s affected, whether windows are broken or not. 

“ Now let us consider Jacques Bonhomme himself. In 
the former supposition, that of the window being broken, 
he spends 6 francs, and has neither more nor less than 
he had before, the enjoyment of a window. 

“In the second, where we suppose the window not 
to have been broken, he would have spent 6 francs in 
shots, and would have had at the same time the enjoy- 
ment of a pair of shoes and of a window. 

“Now as Jacques Bonhomme forms a part of society, 
we must come to the conclusion, that, taking it alto- 
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gether, and making an estimate of its cnjoyments and 
its labours, it has lost the value of the broken window.” 

This illustration exhibits the folly of the excuse so often 

ade for waste and luxurious extravagance, z.¢. that they 
aré good for trade. 

A knowledge of one of the first principles of political 
economy is sufficient to shew that socicty 1s no gainer by 
the reckless expenditure of the spendthuft. This subject 
cannot, however, be further investigated without entering 
upon an explanation of the functions of capital. This in- 
troduces another branch of the science of political eco- 
nomy, and must be reserved for a future chapter. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPIFR IT. Ox Labour. 


1. Shew that labour 1s indispensable to the produc- 
tion of wealth. 

2. Enumerate some of the different kinds of labour 
necessary to produce such a commodity as bread. 

3. Define the exact service rendered by labour to pro- 
duction. e 

4. What is productive labour? 

5. Shew that unproductive labour is often indirectly 
very productive. 

6. How does division of labour increase its productive- 
ness? Quote Adam Smith’s three advantages of division 
of labour. 

7. What fourth advantage has been pointed out by 
Mr Babbage ? 

8. Shew that Free Trade is simply division of labsur. 

9. What 1s cooperation of labour ? 

10. Define simple and complex coopcration. 

11. What is Wakeficld’s theory of colonization ? 
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12. In what ways does machinery increase the pro- 
ductiveness of labour? 

13. What moral agencies increase the productiveness 
of labour? c 

14. What is productive and unproductive consufip- 
tion? 

15. Shew by M. Bastiat’s example that unproductive 
consumption does not conduce to national prosperity. 


1. Is the air in a diving bell wealth, and if so why? 

2. Is the labour of a boy writing Virgil for a punish- 
ment productive or unproductive ? 

3- What kind of cooperation of labour is there ina 
game of cricket, and what division of labour between the 
different parts of the human body ? 

4. What are the advantages gained by division and 
cooperation of Jabour in games? 

5. What is the effect of the division of labour which 
now universally prevails, on the highest kind of artistic 
skill; as, for instance, Herr Joachim’s violin playing? 

6. Is the cooperation of labour in a game of cricket 
simple or complex? ® 

7. In a game of cricket is the cooperation of any 
labour required except that of the playeis? 

8. Is smoking a productive or unproductive consump- 
tion of wealth? 

9. Would it be good for trade if an earthquake shook 
down all the houses in London? 

10. Would it be good for trade if an explosion of gun- 
powder blew up the Houses of Parliament ? 

m. State the economic result of your father’s gar- 
dener knocking off one of his quarts of beer. 

12, What would become of undertakers if people left 
off dying? 
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CHAPTER III. On Capital, 


It is erroneous to suppose that Capital and Money are 
Synonymous, Capital is sometimes spoken of as if it were 
synonymous with money ; if this were so it would not be 
true that Capital was one of the three requisites of the 
production of wealth, for moncy im itself does not assist in 
the production of wealth. <A few pages back the use and 
functions of money were explained, and if this explana- 
tion 1s borne in mind it becomes evident that money 1s 
not identical with cither wealth or capital, It must not 
be forgotten that money 1s a measure of value and a 
medium of exchange; in other words that it is a substance 
which 1s selected by universal consent to serve as a 
standard by which the value of all other commodities 
may be estimated, and which consequently may be ex- 
changed for all other commodities. 

A Definition of Capital. Capital may be defined as that 
part of wealth which is saved in order to assist future 
production. 

An example of the service which Capital renders to 
Productign. Agricultural operations could not be car- 
ried on unless the labourers were supported by wealth 
which had been previously accumulated. Many months 
elapse between the sowing of the seed and the time 
when the produce of that seed is converted into a loaf 
of bread. It is therefore evident that the labourers 
cannot live upon that which their labour is assisting 
to produce; but they are maintained by that wealth 
which their labour or the labour of others has previously 
produced. This wealth is Capital. Formerly the seryice 
which the wealth produced by past labour rendered to 
future production was more apparent; because farmers, 
instead of paying their labourers in money, paid them by 
giving them so much corn, potatoes, beer, cider, etc. 
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This was called paying “in kind” A somewhat similar 
method of paying labourers is also known as “truck,” 
which has been restrained and regulated by many Acts of 
Parhament. It has, however, been found more convenenf 
for the farmer to exchange his wealth for money, and to 
distribute that portion of 1t which he gives as wages to his 
workpcople in moncy also. Wages are now almost un1- 
versally paid in moncy; this moncy is the representative 
of wealth previously accumulated, and renders the same 
assistance to future production as the food with which 
the labourer was formerly remunerated. Let it then be 
remembered that the wealth which 1s distributed as wages 
to productive labourers 1s capital, and that it renders an 
essential service to production by maintaining the labourer 
whilst he 1s engaged in assisting future production, It 
must always be remembered that the money, in which 
the wages are distnbuted, 1s not capital. but the food, 
clothing, etc, for which this moncy 1s cachanged, are 
capital. Gold and silver cannot of themselves maintain 
labour ; they are useless unless they can be exchanged 
for the necessaries of life. During the hardships suffered 
by the French army in the retreat from Moggow, the 
difficulties of carriage made it necessary to abandon the 
treasurc-chest. Its contents were seized by some of the 
soldiers who filled their pockets and knapsacks with the 
gold. But they did not keep it Jong ; 14 was entirely use- 
less in alleviating their wretchedness ; the weight of it, 1n 
fact, creased their distress. They soon flung it out 
upon the snow rather than endure the burden of carrying 
it. This incident illustrates the uselessness of money 
unlgss it can be exchanged for commodities which are 
capable in themselves of supporting life or increasing its 
pleasures. 

The Wages-fund. The wealth which is expended in 
wages 1s called the wages-fund. It must be remembered 
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that the wealth expended in wages is not all employed to 
support productive labourers A considerable proportion 

f it 18 distributed to those whose labour 1s strictly unpro- 
Naive. Only that portion of the wages-fund which sup- 
ports productive labour, 1s capital. The wages-fund, 
therefore, resolves itself into two leading divisions — 15¢, 
that which supports productive labour and forms a part 
of the general capital of the country ; and 2m, that 
which supports labour not creative of wealth, and gocs in 
unproductive expenditure. 

An example of another service which Capital renders to 
Production. The maintenance of the labourer is not 
the only service which capital renders to the production 
of wealth All wealth which 1s set aside to assist fu- 
ture production 1s capital Buildings, machinery, and 
tools which assist the production of wealth, constitute 
capital, Many manufactures cannot be profitably carned 
on without the erection of large buildings and costly 
machinery. Take for an example the case of the manu- 
factuie of woollen cloth. The manufacturer, besides the 
capital which he requics for wages, must also have a vast 
amounteof capital in buildings, tools, and machinery. 
It must not be supposed that the whole wealth of the 
manufacturer 1s capital; a part of his wealth 1s spent in 
various luxuries , that part, only, of his wealth 15 capital 
“which he designs to employ in carrying on fresh produc- 
tion.” In the words of Mr Mull, “What capital does for 
production 1s to afford the shelter, protection, tools and 
materials which the work requires, and to feed and other- 
wise maintain the labourers duting the process These 
are the services which present labour requires from past, 
and from the produce of past, labour, Whatever things 
are destined for this use—destined to supply productive 
labour with these various pre-requisites—are capital.” 

A demand for commodities not a demand for labour. 
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It was said above that the part of the wealth of the 
manufacturer which he spends in luxuries does not 
constitute capital, but that part only is capital which 15 
employed 1n carrying on fresh production. But it may 
be said that the wealth which he gives for luxuries 
maintains labour. If, for instance, he spends £50 upon 
lace, may 1t not be asserted that this £50 maintains the 
labourers who make the lace, and that therefore it 15 
employed as capital, cxactly in the same way as if the 
manufacturer had employed it in his own business? 

This brings us to a most important proposition 
respecting capital, one which it 1s essential that the 
student should thoroughly understand. 

The proposition ts this—A demand for commodities ts 
not a demand for labour. 

The demand for labour is determined by the amount of 
capital and other wealth directly devoted to the remune- 
ration of labour: the demand for commodities simply 
determines in what direction labour shall be employed. 

An example. The truth of these assertions can best be 
shewn by examples. Let us suppose that a manufacturer 
of woollen cloth 1s in the habit of spending #50 mnnually 
in lace. What does it matter, say some, whether he 
spend this 450 1n lace or whether he use it to employ 
more labourcis in his own business? Does not the {50 
spent in lace maintain the labomers who make the lace, 
just the same as it would maintain the labourers who 
make cloth, 1f the manufacturer used the money im ex- 
tending his own business? If he ceased buying the lace, 
for the sake of cmploying more clothmakers, would there 
notgbe simply a transfer of the £50 from the lacemakers 
to the clothmakers? In order to find the right answer 
to these questions Iet us imagine what would actually 
take place if the manufacturer ceased buying the lace, and 
employed the #50 in paying the wages of an additional 
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number of clothmakers. The lace manufacturer in con- 
sequcnce of the diminished demand for lace would 
diminish the production, and would withdraw from his 
Busgness an amount of capital corresponding to the 
diminished demand. As there 1s no reason to suppose 
that the lacemaker would, on losing some of his custom, 
become more extravagant, or would cease to desire to 
derive income from the capital which the diminished 
demand has caused him to withdraw from his own busi- 
ness, it may be assumed that he would invest this capital 
in some other industry This capital is not the same 
as that which his former customer, the woollen cloth 
manufacturer, 1s now paying his own labourers with; it 
is a second capital; and in the place of £50 employed 
In maimtaining labour, there 1s now £100 so employed. 
There 19 no transfer from Jacemakcrs to clothmakers. 
There is fresh employment for the clothmakers and a 
transfer from the lacemakers to some other labourers. 
(Principles of Polttial Economy, vol 1 p 102) 

This example ilustrates the fallacy of the popular 
notion that luxurious capenditure 1s good for trade. No 
benefit 19 conferred upon the wayes-receiving classes by 
the consumption of luxunes ; and if the money given for 
Juaunies be withdrawn from such an employment as farm- 
ing the labourers suffer in two ways In the first place, 
as shewn in the above example, the wages-fund 1s di- 
munished by an amount corresponding to that given for 
the luaunes , and m the second place the production of 
wealth and consequent reproduction of capital are checked. 

Another example. ‘J iis Just port can be best explained 
by another caample, which will further lustrate the truth 
of the assertion that a demand for commodities 15 not a 
demand for labour. A farmer sells his wheat for the 
purpose of purchasing commodities. If these commodities 
are consumed unproductively, an amount exactly equal- 
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ling their value is abstracted from the capital of the 
country. If however these commodities are consumed 
productively, the capital of the country is increased. In 
other words, if with the moncy obtained by selling, hes 
wheat, the farmer buys velvet, this purchase in no way 
assists production. It may add to the pleasure and 
gratification of the purchaser, but when it 15 worn out, 
so much wealth has been consumed without any produc- 
tive result whatever. If however the farmer uses the 
money for which he sells his wheat in paying his labourers, 
they spend it in procuring the necessaries of life ; these 
are consumed productively, for they maintain the labourer 
while he is assisting to produce future wealth. In the 
first case the purchase of the velvet leads to no result 
beyond the pleasure of the purchaser; in the second 
case the purchase by the labourers of bread and beef 
leads to the reproduction of wealth. 

That part of wealth which consists of luxuries cannot 
be consumed productively, therefore the consumption of 
luauries decicases the capital of a country, for capital 
is that part of wealth which 1s set aside to assist future 
production. But it may be said that the capital of a 
country 19 decreased by the persons who manufacture 
articles of luxury, and not by those who purchase them. 
This remark would not be made if it were 1emembered 
that articles of luxury would not be made if there were 
no demand for them. A demand for commodities does 
not increase the amount of capital and labour, but it 
determines the direction in which they shall be employed. 

Another illustration As a further iJlustiation of the 
principle just enunciated, let 1t be supposed that the owner 
of 2 valuable picture intended to sell it, in order to buy 
jewelty The intended purchase, if 1t were carried out, 
would have no more effect upon the wages-fund and the 
condition of the labourer, than would be produced if by 
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some accident the picture were destroyed, and in conse- 
quence the purchase of sewelry prevented. If the picture 
were destroyed the demand for jewelry would be dimi- 
fished by the amount of the value of the picture; the 
manufacturer of the yewelry would withdraw a correspond- 
ing amount of capital from his business ; but he would, in 
all probability, still continue to employ it as capital, and 
therefore the capital of the country would be neither 
increased nor diminished. 

Another aspect of the subject. It has been shewn that 
the purchase of luxuries has no beneficial effect upon the 
wages-fund and the condition of the labourer, but there ts 
still another case to be considered. A farmer, instead of 
spending £200 in cmploying labourers to improve his 
land, spends the same sum in paying labourers for paint- 
ing, papering, and otherwise decorating his house. In 
cach case the £200 goes directly into the pockets of the 
laboureis, and it may therefore perhaps be thought that 
cach employment of the money 1s equally beneficial to 
the labourers. The zawedzate 1esult is the same, but the 
ultimate result may be widely different. In the first case 
the wags are consumed by labourers who cause a repro- 
duction of wealth, from which capital may be saved, and 
the wages-fund increased. In the second case the benefit 
to the labourers cannot extend beyond the time when they 
are actually receiving the wages ; for their labour causes 
no reproduction of wealth, and consequently it can pro- 
duce no augmentation of the capital of the country. 

Capital is the result of Saving. J enough has been said 
to shew that capital is the result of saving, and not of 
spending. The spendthnift who wastes his substance 
in riotous living decreases the capital of the country, and 
therefore the excuse often made for extravagance, that 
it 1s good for trade, is based upon false notions respecting 
capital. If two tons of coals are consumed in producing 
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a pine-apple in March, the wealth represented by that 
coal 1s wasted, or at any rate it produces only the very 
inadequate return of giving two or three people a pleasant 
taste in their mouths for a few minutes. If the same coAl 
had been used to smelt iron or to make gas, it would have 
had a much more productive result. 

All unproductive consumption decreases the national 
capital, or tends to prevent its increase. Almsgiving, 
therefore, confers no bencfit on the labourer comparable 
with a productive expenditure of wealth, which increases 
the national capital, and consequently augments the 
wages-fund. 

Capital in order to fulfil its functions must be consumed. 
Though capital is the result of saving, it must not be 
supposed that hoarded wealth increases the capital of the 
country. Capital, in order to fulfil its functions, must be 
consumed. Let it be constantly borne in mind that capt- 
tal is that part of wealth which 1s set aside to assist future 
production ; and that the way in which it assists produc- 
tion, 1s in feeding and maintaining the labourers, and 1n 
providing the shelter, protection, tools and materials, 
which the wok requires. If this definition is remembered, 
it beconics evident that all capital 1s consumed, either 
partially or wholly, in performing its functions. The food 
which sustains the labourer 19 unmediately consumed ; 
the buildings, machinery, and tools which the work 
requires are gradually consumed. It will, however, be at 
once perceived that the food which sustains the labourer 
docs not perform its functions in the same way as the 
buildings, machinery, and tools. This indicates a very 
hnnwortant distinction. 

Circulating Capital <A part of the capital eines ed in 
any industry, such as that which provides the food of the 
labourers and the fuel which 1s consumed 1m the furnaces, 
only can perform its function once. This 1s called circu- 
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lating capital. The definition of circulating capital given 
by Mr Mill is as follows: “Capital which fulfils the 
whole of its office in the production in which it 1s en- 
gaged, by a single use, 1s called circulating capital.” 
(Prin. Pol E. val Ip 112) 

Fixed Capital. Besides the capital which 1s consumed 
in giving food to the labourers, o1 in providing materials 
and fuel, there is in nearly every industry a large amount- 
of capital in a far more permanent form, such as buildings, 
machinery, etc. The plough will fulfil its office, of prepar- 
ing the earth for receiving the seed, a very great number 
of times before it 1s worn out. Buildings which are 
erected for the purpose of protecting the workmen and 
the matcrials of them labour are in a still more permanent 
form. This sort of capital, which exists m a durable 
shape, and which 1s not destroyed by a single use, 1s called 
fixed capital. 

The whole return upon circulating capital is immediate; 
the return on fixed capital is extended over the period 
during which the capital is used Jhe entue value of 
the circulating capital together with the profits upon it 
are replaced by the value of the immediate product ; 
whereas mf the case of fixed capital, the value of the 
immediate product only covers so much as is worn out 
together with the profit on the whole. Vhe farmer looks 
to obtain by the sale of Ins crops a full and immediate 
return for all the capital which he has used in paying his 
labourers, and in procuring secd. Butaf he purchases a 
steam plough he will use it a great number of times, and 
for many successive years, and the return upon the ori- 
ginal expense will thercfore be extended over as longa 
period as the plough is used 

This fact explains the 1eason why labourers are often 
temporarily injured by the conversion of circulating into 
fixed capital. The wages of labourers, called the wages- 
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fund, are, as before stated, circulating capital ; therefore 
any circumstance which decreases the amount of cir- 
culating capital must cause a coriesponding decrease 
in wages. For example, if a manufacturer withdiarvs 
circulating capital to the amount of #tooo, for the pur- 
pose of buying machinery, a considerable number of men 
are thrown out of cmployment, whose competition in the 
labour market must cause a fall in wages. 

The injury to the labourer 1s, however, only temporary 
in most instances, where cueculating capital has been 
converted into fixed capital. The introduction of ma- 
chinery vastly increases the 1eproductive power of labour, 
and it theicfore causes a rapid augmentation of capital ; 
the wages-fund 1s in consequence ultumately increased. 
As an example it may be mentioned that the capital 
which was needed for the construction of the railways in 
England was probably in part withdrawn from the circu- 
lating capital of the country The labourers consequently 
suffered through a temporary reduction of the wages-fund. 
But the wealth of Iengland has been so immensely 1n- 
creased by the construction of railways that the ultimate 
result has been to increase the wages-fund and the de- 
mand for labour. Consequently, the temporary injury to 
the labourer has been more than compensated. 

There are two motives which produce a degire to save. It 
has alicady been remarked that capital is the result of 
saving. It is thercfore evident that increased capital im- 
plies increased saving. The desne to save differs in in- 
tensity in different ages and countries. It 1s generally 
produced by two motives .— First, a prudent foresight for 
the future ; secondly, the desire to acquire wealth by 1n- 
vestments. In this country both these motives act with 
great force ; this 1s partly owing to the national character 
and the habits of the people, and partly to the security 
of life and property which exists here, In uncivilised 
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communities a desire to save is scarccly ever prevalent. 
This arises from the mability of totally uncultivated per- 
sons to look forward to the future , with such the present 
w everything, the future is a blank about which they do 
not trouble themsclyves. ‘The desire to save is also checked 
in some cases by the msccunty of property. In those 
countries where there is no settled government, and where 
anarchy usurps the place of law, the owner of wealth is 
by no means sure that he will be allowed to retain his 
possessions. Hleis the object of the envy and rapacity 
of his neighbours, every one of whom 1s perhaps looking 
out fot an opportunity of robbing him 

Joint-Stock Companies. Jn a country Itke I:ngland the 
desue to save is promoted by the vanety of means that 
exists of investing small Capitals, which af) separately 
apphed would not often be productive of wealth If a 
professional man, for instance, has saved £100, he has 
probably neither oppertunity nor inclination to employ 
this sum in any busincss, but if he wishes to use it as 
capital he can invest it in a joint-stock company , that 1s, 
a mercantii¢ undertaking the capital of which 1s pro- 
vided by a large number of persons It is therefore 
evident that joint-stock companics are advantageous to 
the country, by the facility they afford of increasing the 
amount of wealth which 15 used as capital 

This fact suggests an Hlustiation of the important posi- 
tion which the security of property occupics in promoting 
the inciease of capital A few ycars ago a great many 
joint-stock companics failed; the sharcholders conse- 
quently suffered great loss, and in some instances were 
ruined. This produced a great fecling of distrust and 
insecurity For example, if a man by strict cconomy Rad 
accumulated a certain quantity of moncy, he was very 
hkely to reply to any one who advised him to invest it in 
a joint-stock company, “Oh no! I shall not risk it, 
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Look what our friends A. B. and C. have lost, through 
investing in the Overend and Gurney Company, and the 
Crédit Foncier.” But warnings of this sort are only too 
readily forgotten. The promise of high interest in the 
glowing terms of a prospectus is generally sufficient to 
attract a large amount of capital out of the pockets of 
investors into those of the duectors and promoters of 
fraudulent and bankrupt companies. 

A Glut of Capital. Some persons imagine that no harm 
is done by checking the supply of capital, for they say 
that if it were not for circumstances of the kind just de- 
scribed, and the luxurious expenditure of the rich, there 
would be more capital than could be employed ; or, in 
other words, there would be “a glut of capital” If the 
nature of capital is borne in mind it will be scen that it 1s 
quite unnecessary to fear any evil results from the increase 
of capital. It has been ficquently stated that capital 1s 
that part of wealth which 15 set aside to assist future pro- 
duction, by providing the sheltcr, protection, tools, and 
matenals which the work requires, and by feeding and 
otherwise maintaiing the labourers durmg the process of 
production. If the supply of capital is increased, it will 
be engaged m some fresh employment, or clsc “it will be 
absorbed in the industrics alicady existing In both these 
cases there will be a greater amount of circulating capital, 
and the wages-fund will be augmented ; unless therefore 
the increase in the wages-fund 1s counterbalanced by a 
corresponding incicase in the numbers of those among 
whom the wages are distiibuted, wages will rise, and the 
condition of the labouring classes will be nmproved. 

It is therefore evident that although the benefit 1s too 
oftén counteracted by the absence of prudential habits on 
the part of the labourers, any circumstances which 1n- 
crease capital tend powerfully to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor. The most important practical conclusions 
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may be drawn from this fact, for it shows that the capi- 
talist, and not the spendthrift or the almsgiver, 1s he who 
renders the truest service not only to himself, but to the 
Whole community. 

he principal propositions concerning the Production 
of Wealth have now been stated, in the three chapters on 
Land, Labour, and Capital. The explanation of the 
functions of capital has probably presented some dtf- 
ficulty to the beginner It 1s essential that these dif- 
ficultics should be overcome, for until they are thoroughly 
mastcred it 1s impossible clearly to understand the more 
complicated questions which will be discussed in the 
section on the Distribution of Wealth. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER ITI. On Capital 


1. What is Capital? 
2. Show by examples that capital 1s a requisite of 
production. 

3. What is that part of capital called which provides 
the wages of labourers? 

4 Iefine the various ways in which capital assists 
production. 

5 Prove that the wealth consumed in luxuries is not 
capital, and does not theicfore assist production or im- 
crease the wages-fund. 

6. Prove by examples that a demand for commodities 
is not a demand for labour, 

7. Why 1s it erroneous to suppose that luxurious 
expenditure 1s good for trade?) Give cxamples. 

8. Capital is the result of saving, but docs hoarded 
wealth add to the capital of a country? 

9g. What isthe difference between fixed and circulating 


capital ? 
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10, Of what does circulating capital principally consist ? 

11. In what way are labourers sometimes temporarily 
injured by the conversion of circulating into fixed capital? 

12. What circumstances produce and foster a desire fo 
save? 

13. How does commeicial mortality act upon the accu- 
mulation of capital ? 

14. Whatis meant by a“ elut of capital”? 

15. Show that the danger of a glut of capital 1s imagi- 
nary. 

16, Prove from the propositions enunciated 1n_ this 
chapter that the capitalist is the real bencfactor of the 
wages-receiving classes, and not the spendthnift or the 
almsgiver. 
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I. Is my ink capital? If 1 have 500,000 gallons of it, 
is that a glut of capital? 

2 Is a cart-horse capital? And if so, is he fixed or 
circulating ? 

3. Are fire-arms capital ? 

4. Ifa boy consumed a shillmy’s worth of penny tarts 
every day would he cause an increased demagd for la- 
bour? 

5. Ifa man kept £5000 shut up ina box, would it be 
capital ? 

6 Ifhe invested it in aralway, would it be capital? 

7. Ifhe invested it ina loan to a nation to enable it to 
carry on a war, would it be capital ? 

8 If there is a law which permits one class of persons 
to rob another class without affording the latter any re- 
dress, what effect does this law have on the accumulation 
of wealth? 

g. Is the labour of a cook productive or unproductive ? 


SECTION Il. 


On the Exchange of Wealth —Introductory Remarks, 


Exchange implies the existence of private property 
The expression “exchange of wealth” implies the ex- 
istence of property. It also amples that property is 
possessed not by society at large but by individuals and 
classes. If property were possessed by the whole com- 
munity in the same way as that described in “the Acts of 
the Apostles” as the custom of the carly Christians, there 
could be no such thing as exchange of wealth. “ Neither 

said any of them that ought of the things which he 
Doses was his own; but they had all things im 
common.” “ Neither was there any among them that 
lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands ot 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and Lad them down at the apostles’ fect 
and distribution was made unto every man according as 
he had need.” 

Socialism. If the state of things desernbed im these 
verses were gencral the dream of the socriist would be 
realised, Property would not be destroyed, but * the oe 
change of wealth” would be a meaningless expression, *for 
no one could exchange that which belonged as much to 
every one else as to himsclf. The exchange of wealth 
consequently implies the existence of individual property ; 
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it might therefore have appeared appropriate to discuss 
the laws of the distribution of wealth among certain 
classes and persons, previous to explaining that which 
is comprchended under the term “cxchange of wealtln” 
The opposite course has however been here adopted be- 
cause until the meanings of the words “value” and “price” 
are properly understood, and until the causes which 
regulate the value of commodities are thoroughly grasped, 
it will be difficult to present ina short space a clear view 
of the circumstances which determine the distribution of 
wealth into rent, wages, and profits. It1s therefore pro- 
posed in this section to explain the meaning of the terms 
value, price, and cost of production, and to state the 
causes which determine the value of three classes of com- 
modities, viz. those whose number 1s absolutely limited; 
those which cannot be increased without increasing the 
cost of producing them; and those which can be 1n- 
creased without becoming more expensive. The nature 
and functions of money will also be explained. 

Before closing these preliminary remarks it 1s perhaps 
destable to revert to the subject of socialism alluded to 
on the previous page, ‘The fundamental idea of socialism 
is that individual property ought not to exist, that all 
ought to labour to the extent of their capabilities, and to 
receive in proportion to them necds, not mm proportion to 
work done. 

The economic defects of Socialism Thicre are many eco- 
nomic objections to be urged against socialistic schemes, 
In the first place self-interest, one of the most powerful 
of all the incentives to exertion, is only partially opera- 
tive ; aman wil not work with the same energy and zeal 
if the results of his labour are to be shared by the whole 
community of which he 1s a member, as he will if he 1s 
able to secure the whole fruit of his toil for himself and 
his family. Inthe second place the existing checks to 1m- 
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providence and recklessness, with regard to the future, ae 
withdrawn. <All the members of a socialistic society are 
supposed to be actuated by the loftiest sense of duty to 
fieyr fellow-labourers. In the present order of things a 
poor man has to work haid to keep himself and his 
family, if he has one, from want, he knows that every 
additional child that he has will for some years be a con- 
stant source of expensc, he theicfore has the most powei- 
ful incentives to exertion and providence. But ina 
socialistic society such a man would know, whether he 
worked energetically and unceasingly o: slowly and irre- 
gularly, that he and his family, however numerous it was, 
would be maintained; he would also know that it was 
quite unnecessary to make any provision im case of his 
own death, for his family would never be allowed to want. 
Ebenezer Elhott, the Corn Law Rhymer, satuised the 
defects of communism in the following verse: 


“What 1s a Communist? One who hath yearnings 
Io. equal division of unequal earnings, 
Tdler or bungler, ot both, he is wilhng 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.” 


A rec8gnition of the tendency of sociahsm to weaken 
the prudential restraints on population has led to the 
adoption in all the Ameiican communistic socicties of the 
most absolute control over marnage and the number of 
births. Two of the most prosperous of the American com- 
munities are strictly celibate, 1n others celibacy 1s honoured 
and encouraged and even in those socicties where the 
opposite principle prevails the governing body limits or pro- 
motes the natural growth of population as the prosperity 
of the community declines or increases, with as nfuch 
ease as an English Chancellor of the Lxchequer increases 
or reduces the income tax It would therefore seem that 
in avoiding the economic defect of weakening the pru- 
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ved 


dential restraints on population, practical communism 
runs into the equally serious political defect of destroying 
individual liberty, and encouraging an amount and kind 
of government control which a free people would find 
quite intolerable. 
Notwithstanding these 1adical defects in socialism the 
upholders of the present state of things ought not to 
condemn it as a monstrous and wicked absurdity The 
present system docs not work so well as to be absolutely 
incapable of impiovement; and though it may not be 
thought desnable that an altcration of existing economic 
arrangements should be made in the direction of socialism, 
we ought to be ready to admit that some improvement 
is necessary 1n a community in which one out of every 
five-and-twenty 1s a pauper. It ought also to be remem- 
bered that some of the characteristic defects of com- 
munism are embodied in the cxrsting state of socicty. 
The Poor Law system 1s practically socialistic. The 
system of paying workmen fiaed weckly wages stimulates 
the motive of self-interest cven less than it 1s stimulated 
in acommunistic society. It 1s cften remarked that work- 
men paid in this way only scem to care how Iittle work 
they can do, and at the same time avoid dismissal. The 
remuncration of many of the servants of the state does 
not depend upon work done. Clergymen and even minis- 
ters of state reccive the same pecuniary rewards, whether 
they do their work ill or well, and in some cases if they 
Icave 1t undone altogether. These 1emarks are not made 
in order to uphold socialism, but to show that the pro- 
posals of the socialists should not be looked upon with 
hatred and deriston, but should receive respectful con- 
sideration from all who desie freedom of discussion and 
action. If the defects of the existing system were borne 
in mind, and 1f it were also 1emembered that the apostles 
were the founders of socialism, it may reasonably be sup- 
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posed that the denunciation of socialistic doctrines would 
be less passionate and declamatory 

Space does not peimit a description of the various 
Modifications of socialistic doctrines which have been 
propounded in France by Fourier and St Simon, and in 
England by Robert Owen. For a detailed and most 1n- 
teresting account of these schemes, and of the manner in 
which modifications of them have been carried into prac- 
tice in the American Communistic Societies, the reader 1s 
recommended to turn to M. Reybaud’s Les Réformateurs 
Moderucs, to Mr A J. Booth’s works on Saint-Simon and 
Robert Owen, and to Mr Nordhoff’s Communzstic So- 
ctettes of the United States. There 1s also a short and 
interesting sketch of the leading socialistic schemes of the 
present centuryin Mr] S Mills Prenciples of Political 
Economy (pp 245-~263, vol. 1). It is important to re- 
member that socialism, or, as 1t 1s sometimes called, com- 
munism, has no connection with the principles of the 
commune of Pans. The name that was given to the 
section of the French people who, in the year 1871, re- 
sisted the authority of the Versailles Government, was 
derived fiom the demand they made for fhe communal, ze. 
municipal independence of Pats. None of the Icaders of 
that party upheld socialistic principles, 


QUESTIONS ON THE INIRODUCTORY RI MARKS OF 
SFCTION I] On the Exchanye af Wealth. 


1 Whats Socialism ? 
2 What economic disadvantages are connected with 


Socialism ? ‘ 
3 Name some of the principal promoteis of socialistic 


theories. 
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1. Do you think Socialism would interfere with the 
present division of labour? If every one received the 
same reward, who would do the disagreeable work ? 

2. If Socialism caused diminished production and # 
multiplication of the consumers of wealth, would it ulti- 
mately bencfit even the very pooicst? 


CHAPTER I, Lalue and Price. 


A thorough comprchension of the terms “value” and 
“price,” their difference and their rclation to cach other, 
is essential to a firm grasp of nearly all economic truths. 

Definition of Value The valuc of any commodity 1s 
estimated by comparing it with other commodities, or by 
ascertaining the quantity of other commodities for which 
it will exchange. Thus if a pound of tea will exchange 
for four pounds of beef, it may be said that the value of a 
pound of tea 1s four pounds of becf. 1t1s therefore evident 
that the term “value” imphes a comparison; for when it 
is said that the value of a pound of tea 1s four pounds of 
beef a comparison 1s made between beef and tea 

As value implics a comparison, it 1s also evident that 
the value of a commodity vanes from either of t¥o causes 
—from something having its source in the particular com- 
modity, or from something having its source in the com- 
modities for which it 1s eachanged , or, as it has elsewhere 
been expressed, the value of a commodity vanes from 
either intrinsic or extrinsic causes. For instance, tea may 
increase in value through a diminution in the supply ; 
this would be a variation produced by an intrinsic cause. 
Or it may increase in value owing to a decrease 1n the 
valae of some commodity for which it 1s exchanged, such 
as cloth; this would be a variation produced by an cx- 
trinsic cause. From this conception of value as a relation 
existing among commodities in general, it necessarily 
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follows that there never can be a general rise or fall in 
values. For the expression ‘fa general rise in the value 
of commodities” implies that all commodities will ex- 
fhange for more of all other commoditics ; and this 
is as absurd as saying that every tree in a garden 1s 
higher than every other tree. When there is a rise in the 
value of any commodity there 1s a corresponding fall in 
the value of some other commodity. Thus if it 1s sad 
that the value of meat 1s greater now than it was twenty 
years ayo, it 1s virtually affirmed that a given quantity of 
meat will now eachange for a larger quantity of some 
other commodity, such as corn, than it would twenty 
years ago In this case the valuc of corn as compared 
with meat has declined Value also imphes cachange, 
for it 1s by ascertaining the number of other commodities 
for which any particular article will exchange, that its 
value 1s determined. 

Barter as a medium of exchange. Jn some barbarous 
communities all buying and selling 1s carried on without 
the use of money, by the exchange of commodities. ‘Thus 
if one man had moie food than he wished to consume he 
would segk to exchange it with some other nan who could 
ive him in return some article which he required, such as 
a coat or asect of bows and anows This method of ex- 
change, some modern examples of which could be sug- 
gested by any schoolboy, 1s called barter ; 1t 19 necessarily 
very clumsy, and as long as it 1s the sole means of ea- 
change in any country commerce 1s always cxtremcly 
restricted. The inconvenience ansing from barter sug- 
gested the use of moncy. A substance was by universal 
consent selected to serve as a measure of the value ofall 
other commodities and also as a medium of exchange. 
By the use of this substance the necessity of barter was 
obviated. The man who had moie oxen than he required 
and who wished to obtain clothing or armour in exchange 
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for them, was no longer obliged to seck some other man 
who was willing to make such an exchange with him ; 
he simply had to scll his oxen to any one who was willing 
to purchase them for so much money; and with thts 
moncy he could purchase the other commodities which he 
required from any persons who were willing to dispose of 
them. 

A Definition of Price. The value of a commodity esti- 
mated in moncy is ternaed its price. Price, therefore, has 
been defined as a particular case of value ; for, as previ- 
ously stated, the value of a commodity 1s estimated by the 
quantity of othe: commodities for which it will eachange. 
If thercfore a commodity, such as a yard of cloth, will 
exchange for five shillings, 1t may truly be said that the 
value of a yard of cloth 1s 5s5.; but because moncy has 
been selected to serve as a universal measure of value 
and medium of cachange, it 1s more convenient to give 
another name to its e,change power. ‘The sum of money 
for which a commodity will cachange 1s therefore called 
its price 

When the price of acommodity such as meat 1s spoken 
of, a comparison is made between ineat and the precious 
metals , but when the va/wve of meat 1s spoken Of, a com- 
parison 1s made between meat and all other commodities. 
Hence it 19 evident that though there cannot be a general 
rise or fall in valucs, there can be a general rise or fall in 
prices, because it 1s quite possible that various circum- 
stances might cause all commodities to eachange for an 
increased or decreased amount of moncy. For instance, 
if the money circulating in any particular country were 
suddenly doubled, w hile population and trade remained 
stationary, there would inevitably be a gencial rise in 
prices. 

Fiom the above definitions it is proved that the value 
of all commodities except money would not necessarily 
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be affected if prices were doubled or trebled. Such an 
event would not effect any change in the relations of yvari- 
ous commodities to each other. If, formerly, a yard of 
velvet was worth 3lbs. of tea, the relative value of these 
confmodities would not be disturbed if the tea were 7s. 
instcad of 3s 62 alb, and the velvet 21s. a yard instead 
of ros GY It is therefore evident that a rise or fall of 
gencral prices does not affect the value of any commodity 
except moncy. If there is a mse m prices an increased 
amount of money has to be given in exchange fot com- 
modities , 01, 1n other words, the value of money has 
decreased If, on the other hand, prices fall, the same 
amount of moncy will exchange for an increased quan- 
tity of other commodities, or, in other words, the value 
of money has increased. ‘These considerations, how- 
ever, lead to a further explanation of the nature and 
functions of money, which must be defered to the next 
chapter, 


OUFSTIONS ON CHAPTLR To Value and Prive. 


I. Whatis value? 

2. Prove that there cannot be a general rise or fall in 
valucs. 

3. What is meant by bartering commoditics ? 

4 Dy what means has the necessity for baitcr been 
obviated ? 

5. What is Price? 

6. Can there be a general rise or fall in prices ? 

7. If prices were suddenly doubled what would be the 
effect of such a change on the value of commodities ? 


I. Is arise in the value of bicad resulting from a dad 
harvest produced by an extrinsic or an intiinsic Cause ? 

2. Isa country richer if the prices of all commodities 
rise? 
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CHAPTER II. On Aoncy. 


The Functions of Money. In the last chapter the in- 
convenience of a system of barter was described, ‘and 
it was stated that the necessity of this system of ex- 
change has been obviated in all civilised countries by 
the use of money. This is to say, that a substance has 
been selected by which to measure the value of all other 
substances, and also to seive as a medium of exchange 
If a substance had not thus been selected as a measure 
of value, there would be no means of stating what the 
wealth of an individual was, but by repeating a cata- 
logue of all his possessions. Thus, if it were asked 
what the national revenue of a country hke England 
was, it would be almost impossible to give a reply, if 
it were necessary to enumerate all the articles which 
the nation possessed It would also be very difficult to 
say how much wealth an individual possessed if there 
were not a measure of value It would, for instance, 
be necessary, in stating the ‘vealth of a rich nobleman, 
to enumerate the number and height of the trees on 
his estates, the amount and description of furniture in his 
houses, the number of horses, carriages, &c , that he pos- 
scsscd it would take wecks to make an inventory of his 
possessions, and after all a perusal of 1t would afford no 
definite notion of his wealth. 

This disadvantage 1s obviated by the use of money, for 
the wealth of individuals and nations 1s now measured by 
the standard of the precious metals, and 1s said to be so 
many thousand or so many million pounds. 

the convenience of the use of money as a medium of 
eachange has already been dwelt upon, when the nature 
of barter was explained. It was then stated that a coun- 
try can never reach a great commercial position until 
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barter is superseded by the use of some more convenient 
method of exchange. 

It is evident that the substance selected as moncy 
must be easy to carry about. A system of barter would 
har@ly be more picjudicial to the interests of commerce 
than the use of a substance as moncy—such as wood, 
or 1ron—which does not contain meat value in small bulk. 
If such a substance were used as moncy 1t would be 
necessary, when making even small purchases, to be fol- 
lowed by a horse and cart cariying one’s money. These 
considerations prove that it does not necessarily happen 
that the substance selected as money should be either 
gold or silver; these commodities have usually been 
chosen in civilised countries because they possess in a 
pecuhar degree the combination of qualities desirable in 
any substance acting as a measure of value and as a 
medium of exchange 

Various Substances have been used in different Countries 
as Money. Though gold and silver have been generally 
selected as the substances best fitted to be used as money, 
yet some countries have used other commodities in the 
same capacity. ‘The Chinese formerly used picssed cubes 
of tea; Some African tribes use a particular sort of shells ; 
the ancient Arabs used cattle ; salt has also been used as 
money in Abyssinia. and Indes and dressed leather in 
other counties. Put it may perhaps be stated, that ex- 
penence has proved that gold and silver morc perfectly 
fulfil the functions of moncy than any other substances. 
For it must be remembered that the substance selected 
as money must serve as ° 

Ist. A general standard of value. 

znd. A general medium of exchange. ‘ 

The Substance selected as Money should possess Three 
Qualities, 

Ist. Its value should be as uniform as possible. 
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znd. It should be a substance which is generally prized. 

3rd. It should possess gieat value in small bulk. 

It is casy to perceive that the first of these qualities, 
viz, unifoimity of value, 1s of great importance with re- 
gard to the first function of money, 1.¢ to act as a gerteral 
standard of valuc. It 1s impossible from the nature of 
things that there should be any absolutely invanable 
standard of value. It was one of the economic schemes 
originated by Robert Owen to make labour the standard 
of valuc, and to enact that a fixed and uniform value 
should always attach to an hour's labour. It 1s obvious, 
however, that the value of labour 19 more variable than 
almost anything else that could have been thought of ; 
and that there is no reason either in justice or common- 
sense why an hour’s labour from such a man as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds should eachange at an equal value for 
an hour’s labour of the man who blacked his shoes. 
Owen’s Labour Exchange which had a short-lived popu- 
larity in the year 1832 was soon broken up thiough its 
inherent crror of valuing all labour alike. 

All substances known to us are liable to variations in 
their value. The utmost that can be obtaincd, therefore, 
in the substance selected as money ts that the fariations 
in value should be shght and gradual. If the value of 
the substance selected as moncy fluctuated very rapidly, 
the terms of every monetary contract would be disturbed. 
Suppose, for instance, wheat was selected as a general 
standard of value; in this case if .J borrowed 10,000 qis. 
of wheat fiom /, promising to pay him at the end of 
6 months, when the time to pay atiived the valuc of wheat 
might have incicased or decreased, owing to quite un- 
foreseen ciicumstances, as much as 20 or 30 per cent. If 
the value of wheat had increased 30 per cent 4 would 
virtually have to repay to B 30 pe: cent. more than he 
borrowed ; because the same quantity of wheat would 
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exchange for 30 per cent. more wealth than 1t would have 
done 6 months before. If, therefore, the valuc of the 
substance selected as money were subject to sudden 
fRictuations, every commercial transaction would be re- 
ducéd to a gambling speculation ; for no one could with 
certainty foretell what the value of money would be in 
a few months’ time 

The value of Gold and Silver varies less than that of 
almost any commodities which also possess the other 
chatacteristics Which qualify a substance to fultil the func- 
tions of money. 

The second quality which money should possess 1s 
that it should have an intrinsic value of its own. Thats, 
that it should be valued for its own sake, and not merely 
In its capacity as a measure of value and medium of 
exchange. If money were not composed of a material 
which 1s generally prized, it would not be universally 
accepted in eachange for commodities. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance, the cowrie shells, formerly used as money by an 
African tribe, would never have been accepted by other 
people as a medium of exchange; because the shells 
would not be valued foi their intrinsic worth, but simply 
for then? exchange power, and this exchange power did 
not evist except in one particular locality. J'rom various 
causes gold and silver have always been greatly valued, 
even in the most barbarous countries and in the most 
remote ages of antiquity. “Their brilliancy, great dura- 
bility, and malleability, have caused them to be much 
prized for the purposes of decoration and o1nament in all 
ages and among all nations. kor these reasons gold and 
silver possess 1n an eminent degree the second of those 
qualitics which ought to characterize the substance se- 
lected as a measure of value and as a medium of es- 
change. 

The third quality which money should posscss, viz. 
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great value in small bulk, has already been alluded to. 
The fact that gold and silver fulfil this condition in 
various degrees, 1s manifest. The difficulty of procuring 
gold and silver, their consequent rarity, and the fact 
that they are umversally prized, contribute to enhance 
ther value There are other substances, such as dia- 
monds and other precious stones, which contain a very 
far greater value in a much smaller bulk ; but diamonds 
would be a most inconvenient substitute for money; a 
diamond the size of a pin’s head would be worth from 
20s. to 30s., and the inconvenicnce of handling such 
small objects and the danger of losing them would be 
insupcrable obstacles to using diamonds as moncy instead 
of gold and silver. There are other objections to the use 
of precious stones as money ; they could not be coined ; 
if they were divided their value would be diminished, for 
a diamond the size of a pea is far more valuable than ten 
diamonds cach of which 1s the size of one-tenth of a pea 
It 1s thercfore evident that though the substance selected 
as money should contain greet value in small bulk, the 
difference between the bulk and the value of the sub- 
stince should not go beyond a certain point. Gold 
would be extremely unfit to make small payments with. 
A piece of gold of the value of stapence would be almost 
as inconvenient a substitute for a silver sixpence as a 
diamond would be for a sovereign. In the same manner 
silver could not take the place of our copper coinage. In 
India, where there 1s no gold coinage, the inconvenience 
of carrying sufficient silver money for current expenses 
is very great, and leads many people to carry a cheque 
book instead of a puise, and pay for everything with 
chegues. 

The meaning of a Double Standard of Value, It is some- 
tunes proposed that what 1s called a double standard 
of value should be adopted. The meaning of the ex- 
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pression “double standard” 1s, that it should be legal 
to offer either gold or silver in payment of any debt, 
no matte: what the amount of it may be. There are 
omvious disadvantages in this plan Suppose that, ow- 
ing to any circumstances, the value of silver declined 
between the time when a debt was contracted and 
when it was paid; it would then be to the advantage 
of the person who had incurred the debt to discharge 
it in silver instead of gold. But, as previously shown, 
if the standard of value fluctuates between the incur- 
ring of a debt and the payment of it, the terms of 
every monetary contract are disturbed, and a most disas- 
trous effect 1s produced on commerce. For example, 4 
lends B £25, # promusing to pay at the end of a year; 
it 1s quite possible that the rclative value of gold and 
silver may have changed before the time arrives for dis- 
charging the debt. If 21s allowed to choose whether he 
will repay the loan in gold or silver, he may avail himself 
of any change that has taken place in the value of either 
silver or gold. If gold has declined in value, he can dis- 
charge his debt in gold, if silver is less valuable, he may 
pay his debt in silver. Hence, if there 1s a double 
standard? the terms of cvery monetary contiact are hable 
to be disturbed by the fluctuations in the value of two 
substances, instead of being influenced only by one, as in 
those cases where there is a single standard of value. 
There is not a Double Standard in this Country. It may 
be thought that as in this country there aie gold, silver, 
and copper coins in circulation, there 15 not only a double, 
but a treble standard ‘Lhis is not, however, the case. 
The silver and copper coinages are subsidiary. Their re- 
presentative value 1s greater than their intrinsic value» If 
the silver contained in twenty shillings were melted down, 
its exchange value would be less than #1 sterling. The 
English silver and copper coins are issucd and used be- 
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cause they provide a convenient means of making small 
payments ; but they are not legal tender beyond a certain 
amount. No debt of more than 4os. can be discharged 
in silver unless the creditor consents; and, in the sare 
way, no debt of more than 5s. can be dischargéd in 
copper. 

An Illustration from M. Bastiat. Wuth one more obscr- 
vation on the subject of money this chapter will be con- 
cluded. An immense number of fallacies have been 
committed under the idea that money 1s the sole source 
of wealth. Every one has most hkely observed that the 
more money he has the richer he 1s, and this observation 
has led to the conclusion that the more moncy there 1s 
in circulation the richer will be the community which pos- 
sesses it. The error of this conclusion 1s well iJlustrated 
by the following example of M. Bastiat —“ Ten men sat 
down to play a game, in which they agreed to stake 
1000 francs. Each man was provided with 10 counters, 
each counter representing 10 francs. When the game 
was finished, each received as many times 10 francs 
as he happened to have counters. One of the party, 
who was more of an anithmetician than a logician, re- 
marked that he always found at the end of the game 
that he was richer in proportion as he had a greater 
number of counters, and asked the others if they had 
obscived the same thing. ‘What holds in my case,’ 
said he, ‘must hold in yours, for what 1s true of each 
must be true of all.’ He proposed, therefore, that each 
should have double the former number of counters. No 
sooner said than done. Double the number of counters 
were distributed ; but when the party finally rose from 
play, they found themselves no richer than before. The 
stake had not been increased, and fell to be pioportion- 
ally divided. Each man, no doubt, had double the 
number of counters, but each counter, instead of being 
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worth 1o francs was found to be worth only 5; and it 
was at length discovered that what 1s true of cach 1s not 
always true of all.” 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPIER IT, Ox Joncy. 


1 What are the functions of moncy? 
2 Deseribe what 1s meant by a measure of value; and 
give an ulustration 

3. Describe what 1s meant by a medium of exchange; 
and give an illustration 

4 Isthe substance selected as moncy necessarily gold 
or silver? 

5. What substances have been used at different times 
and in different countries as money ? 

6 Enumerate the three qualities which the substance 
sclected as money should possess 

7. Ixplai and illustrate the importance of cach of 
these qualitics. 

8. What substances possess these qualities in an emi- 
nent degree? 

g What are the special disadvantages of using labour 
as the stfndard of value? 

10. What is meant by a “double standard of value”? 

11. What are the disadvantages of a double standard? 

12. Is there a double standard in this country ? 

13 Repeat the excellent example by means of which 
M. Bastiat has illustrated the true nature of money. 


1. In India there 1s no gold coinage. What should 
you say was the effect of this on the mode of paying 
small debts? If you had £10 to pay away 1n about ten 
different shops, should you Jike to start out for the 
purpose with 100 florins in your pocket ? 
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2. Does a man who discovers a gold mince add to the 
wealth of the country? 

3. What would be the effect on the general wealth 
if every one suddenly found that the quantity of monty 
in his possession was doubled? ; 

4. Would buying and selling come to an end f all 
the gold, silver, and copper in the world were destroyed? 


CHAPTER IIT. Zhe Value of Commoadtttes. 


Commodities, when considered in relation to their Value, 
may be divided into Three Classes 

1st. Those which possess a monopoly value, and whose 
supply cannot be increascd ; such as the pictures of a 
deceascd artist. 

2nd. Those whose cost of production increases as an 
additional supply is produced ; such as agricultural and 
mineral produce. 

3rd. Those whose supply can be increased without 
increasing thei cost of production, such as manufactuied 
commoditics. 

Cost of Production. In cnumerating these thfce classes 
of commodities the expression “‘ Cost of Production” has 
been employed. Mr Mill has defined “cost of production,” 
as consisting mainly of wages and profits. P1of. Cairnes, 
however, has adopted a different definition, and one which 
seems more 1n harmony with the actual facts of the case: 
he has shown that the w/fwate elements of cost of pro- 
duction are toil, abstinence and 1isk, the first of which 1s 
endured by the labourer, the second by the capitalist, and 
the third in varying proportions, by both the labourer and 
the capitalist. The reward of the toil and risk of the la- 
bourer 1s wages; the reward of the abstinence and nsk 
of the capitalist 1s profits, It 1s evident that where the 
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competition of labour and capital is such as to ensure that 
the amount of wages and profits in all trades shall be 
strictly proportionate to the toil, msk and abstinence cn- 
dered, that profits and wages aie the pecumary measure 
of tle real cost of production , and in such cases it 1s a 
matter of indifference whether in economic reasoning cost 
of production 1s defined as consisting of wages and profits, 
or of toil, abstinence and tisk 

Before particulansing the causes which regulate the’ 
value of the three classes of commodities above men- 
tioned, it will be necessary to enter into an explanation 
of demand and supply in their relation to value. It may, 
perhaps, simphfy the investigation if we use the word 
price instead of value. ‘There 1s no macctmacy in doing 
this, because, as previously caplained, price 1s a pare 
ticular case of value: the supposition must, however, 
be made that any change in the price of a commodity 
1s produced by some change in the value of the com- 
niodity itself, and not by any change 1n the value of gold. 
Thus, if it 1s said that the price of tea has risen, 1t must 
be supposed that this mse is produced by an increase 
in the value of tea, and not by a decrease in the value 
of gold ° 

The effect of Demand and Supply upon Prices. It 15 
often said that the price of a commodity depends on 
demand and supply ; this 1s perfectly truce, but the c\pres- 
sion 1s sometimes used by those who could not clearly 
define its signification. The real relation between prices 
and demand and supply may be briefly expressed thus :-— 
The price of commodities must be such as to equalise the 
demand with the supply. As a general rule the demand 
increases with a diminution of the price, and as the price 
increases the demand diminishes. Suppose, for instance, 
that a house 1s going to be sold by auction, and that there 
are six persons who wish to buy it; they will compete 
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against cach other for the purchase of the house. The 
price of the house will be gradually raised, until at length 
five out of the six competitors retire from the contest, and 
the house becomes the property of him who offers the 
highest price for it, this price must be such as to cause 
the other competitors to withdraw their demand. For, 
if this be not the case, and if the other coinpetitors offer 
the same or a ligher piice for the house, the contest will 
be unconcluded. When, theicforc, there 1s free compe- 
tition between the buyers and sellers of commoditics, the 
market price of any article must be such as to equalise 
the supply to the demand. In the example just given six 
persons, 1, B,C, Y, 7, and /, desire to purchase a house; 
the price, thercfore, of the house 1s raised to such a point 
as to oblige 2’, C, D, / and / to withdraw their demand ; 
the only demand which remains is that of 4 ; the demand 
1s therefore made equal to the supply. 

It is however evident that in such a case as that just 
described, the price which the house fetches may be such 
as to provide a greater reward for the capital and labour 
engaged in building the house, than 1s current in the 
tiade. If this is so the supply of houses will be increased 
as quickly as the cucumstances of the case permit. But 
this increased supply will tend to reduce the price of 
houses to such a point that the reward obtained by the 
labour and capital engaged in the trade returns to its 
ordinary level. In a similar way if the price which the 
house fetches, yields Iess than the ordinary reward to 
capital and Jabour, the master builders and labourers will 
employ their capital and labouw: in other industries: the 
supply of houses will fall off, until prices return to such 
a point as to pay the capitalist and labourer the current 
profits and wages of the trade. 

This continual variation of market price, on either side of 
the sormad price, or that regulated by cost of production, 
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has been compared by Mr Mill to the perpetual fluctua- 
tion of the waves of the sea, “‘ The sea everywhere tends 
to a level, its surface is always ruffled by waves, and 
offen agitated by storms, It 1s enough that no point, at 
least in the open sea, 1s permanently higher than another. 
Keach place 1s alternately elevated and depressed ; but the 
ocean preserves its level.” 

The circumstances which regulate the Price of the firat 
of the three classes of Commodities. It has just been 
stated that when exceptionally high profits are realised 
by the sale of any particular commodity the supply of it 
is stimulated, and that an effect is thus produced which 
reduces profits and prices to their natural rate. 

There are, however, some commodities the supply of 
which cannot be increased, however high a price they 
realise, The prices, therefore, of such articles as the 
pictures of the old masters, ancicnt sculptures. the wine 
of any particular vintage, rare prints and books, never 
permanently approximate to the original cost of pro- 
ducing them. What, then, 1t may be asked, regulates 
the price of such commodities 2? As previously explained, 
the price of these articles must be such as to cqualise the 
demand with the supply. ‘lo some this may sccn im- 
possible, for it may be said that every one would like to 
possess one of Raphacl’s pictures, the demand, therefore, 
is indefinitely large, whilst the supply 1s small and sta- 
tionary. It now becomes necessary to detine what 1s 
meant by demind ; it cannot be mercly the desire to pos- 
sess the commodity, for neatly every one would desire to 
possess a Raphael] Desire for a commodity docs not 
constitute demand unless it 1s combined with the powcr 
of purchasing; this combination of a wish to possess 
with a power to purchase has been aptly called ‘“‘cffectual 
demand.” Itis this effectual demand only that exercises 
an influence on prices. Here, then, we sce two things, 
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demand and price, each depending on the other. The 
demand depends on the price, as the price increases the 
demand decreases ; and the price depends on the demand. 
The supply 1s a fixed quantity ; the equality ultimately to 
be produced between the demand and supply cannot be 
accomplished by increasing the supply, 1t must therefore 
be produced by increasing the price to such a point that 
all demand 1s withdiawn save that which 1s equal to the 
supply. Let it be supposed that a picture of a deceased 
artist 1s offercd for sale. If the price were fixed at £100 
perhaps thousands of people would wish to buy it ; if the 
price were raised to £500 the demand might be reduced 
to fifty people; if the price were still further raised to 
{£,1000 the demand might be reduced to ten persons, who 
would keenly compete against cach other for the posses- 
sion of the picture Finally, the pnce nmught be pushed 
up to £1800, and the demand might be reduced to that 
of two individuals, 4 and 2. ZB has perhaps decided not 
to give more than £1900 for the picture, whereas 4 mght 
be willing to give as much as £2000. The price, there- 
fore, will be fixed at some point between £ 1900 and £ 2000. 
What this point shall be, 1s determined by what Adam 
Smith termed the higghng of the market The owner of 
the picture may know that -f will give £2000 rather than 
Jose the picture; whercas “4 may not know that / has 
determined to give no more than £1900 In such a case 
the owner of the picture may induce -{ to give him £2000 
for it; but if “4 knows that /? will only offer 41900, and 
that the owner of the picture 1s determined to sell, he 
will of course offer a sum only slightly exceeding £ 1900. 
We may suppose this sum to be #1910. At this point 
the effectual demand 1s equal to the supply ; for B with- 
draws his demand when the price exceeds £1900, and 
the only demand which remains 1s that of 4A, who be- 
comes the possessor of the picture. 
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Every article which has an exchange value is characterised 
by two qualities, viz.: Value in use, and Difficulty of ob- 
taining it. 

Whe inquiry into the causes which regulate the price of 
such & commodity as a picture of a deceased artist 1s not 
yet exhausted. It may be asked, Why should +1 be will- 
ing to give #2000 for the picture whilst 4 will only offer 
f,1goo? This question leads to a further investigation of 
the elements of value. The exchange value of every 
commodity 1s mfluenced by two circumstances; its in- 
trinsic utility or value in use, and difficulty of attain- 
ment. 

Under the first head, value in use, are comprehended 
those qualitics which satisfy some want or gratify some 
desire. Both these elements are present in every come- 
modity which has an exchange value. Where difficulty of 
attainment 1s absent, an article however indispensable or 
beautiful, possesses no exchange value. Thus air, though 
indispensable to life, ordinarily possesses no exchange 
value, because every one can obtain without difficulty 
as much air as he requires. But the air in a diving-bell 
has an exchange valuc, because 1t would be impossible to 
obtain it Without an expenditure of labour and capital. 

The most beautiful flowers have no eachange value in 
the meadows and woods wheie they grow, because there 
every one can obtain as many of them as he pleases. 
But they possess exchange value when they are brought 
into towns, for here the element “difficulty of attainment” 
agam becumes active. 

On the other hand, where “value in usc” 1s absent no 
commodity has an exchange valuc, however difficult it 
may be to obtain, for no one will purchase that which 
neither satisfies a want nor gratifies a desire. The top 
brick in the chimney would have a large supply of “diff- 
culty of attainment,” but its value in use would not be 
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more than that of any other brick, and therefore it would 
not have more exchange value. 

The price of commodities is influenced in different 
degrees by these two clements. “ Difficulty of attaén- 
ment” generally exerts more influence in regulating the 
price of an article than “value mn use” Jor instance, 
the value in use of a pair of boots 1s so great, that pro- 
bably few would dispense with them if they cost five 
guineas a pair. But in this case the element “value in 
use” 18 only partially operative, and the price 1s almost 
entirely determined by “difficulty of attainment.” It 
must however be remembered that value in use 1s always 
present, otherwise the article would command no price 
whatever It has been explained that ‘‘ effectual demand” 
consists of a wish to possess combined with a power to 
purchase. It 1s this effectual demand which influences 
the price of commodities It 1s evident that “a wish to 
possess” any article 1s absolutely controlled by its value 
in usc, that 1s, 11s power to satisfy some want or gratify 
some desne. The power to prmichase any article 1s, on 
the other hand. controlled by the difficulty of its attain- 
ment ‘Thus,if aman came to me and offered to sell me 
too hearses, a great bargain, I should not be if the least 
inclined to close with him, because the hearses would 
have “no value in use” to me, and therefore 1 should 
have “no wish to possess” them On the other hand, if 
T knew that on acertam day such pictures as the Rem- 
biandts in the National Gallery were going to be sold 
by auction, I should not therefore think it possible that 
1 could become the possessor of one of them. My “de- 
sue to have” them would be very great ; but “the power 
to’purchase” would be entirely absent, because the “diffi- 
culty of attamment” of such treasures would send the 
price up far beyond my 1each. 

In the previous example of the causes which regulate 
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the price of such a commodity as one of Kaphael’s 
pictures, the clement “value in usc” 1s more operative 
than ‘difficulty of attainment” The difficulty of attain- 
nf@nt is the same to «1 and #2, the supply 1s absolutely 
limit®d, the price is therefore determined by the pecumary 
value which 4 and /iespectivcly set upon the gratification 
they will derive from possessing the picture — It 15 impos- 
sible here to analyse the causes which make +/ fix upon 
£2000 as the pecuniary value of the pleasuic he will 
derive from the picture, whilst 2 thinks his desue for it 
1s not worth more than £1900. It 1s quite possible that 
cach possesses an equal desire for the picture, and that 
it would afford them both an equal amount of gratifica- 
tion; but 7? may be a less wealthy man than A, and he 
may therefore not fecl justiticd in spending an equally 
large sum in the purchase of the picture. 

It 1s therefore evident that the price of an article, the 
supply of whichis absolutcly limited, 1s mainly determined 
by the pecumary value which certain individuals set upon 
its power to satisfy some want or giatify some desire ; 
difficulty of attainment 1s not however absent, even in this 
case ; because the price diminishes as the difficulty of at- 
tainment Mccreases, and would cease to exist if difficulty 
of attainment were enticly absent. 

The price of agricultural produce. The causcs must 
now be eaamined which icgulute the price of those com- 
modities whose supply can only be increased by a greater 
proportional outlay of labour and capital, and which 
therefore become more expensive as the supply 1s 1n- 
creased. Agricultural produce 1s the most important of 
the commodities belonging to this class; but it also 
includes the produce of mines and of fisheries. In order 
to caplain what 1s meant by an article necessarily be- 
coming more expensive as its supply 1s increased, let it 
be supposed that a party of enugrants form a village, and 
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that they select, as they naturally would, the most fertile 
ground available for their purpose. We will also suppose 
that this village consists of fifty persons, and that all the 
food which they require 1s raised on the fertile land 11n- 
mediately surrounding their settlement. In the course 
of a few years the population of the village increases 
from 50 to 150; it 1s therefore evident that the commu- 
nity requires three times as much food as it did when first 
it was formed. Where 1s this increased supply of food to 
come from? It 1s replied,—by going a few miles out of 
the village there 1s abundance of fertile land fiom which 
the additional food can be supplied. This is quite true ; 
for we have given the village the advantage of placing it 
in the midst of a fertile district But the food which 1s 
raised a few miles out of the village will not be brought 
to markct at so small a cost as that which grows close at 
hand. The cost of carriage must be paid for by the con- 
sumers Suppose that wheat grown immediately on the 
confines of the village had been sold at tos, a quarter; 
the corn raised on equally fertile giound at a few miles’ 
distance could be grown at a similar cost ; but the labour 
of conveying this coin to the place where it is required 
must be remuncrated, and 1t may be supposet that the 
rate of remuneration 1s 9d.a quaiter. When therefore 
the corn reaches the village its price 1s Ios. Qa a quarter. 
The price of all the corn consumed in the village will 
therefore be :aised; for those who own the land imme- 
diately joining the village will not continue to sell their 
corn at Ios. a quarter when corn in no way superior to 
theirs realises 105. 9¢7. In this example it has been sup- 
posed that the community 1s surrounded by an abundant 
supply of equally productive land, and that therefore when 
an increased supply of food 1s 1equired the only additional 
cost incurred is the expense of carriage. But it is easy 
to perceive that the increased labour of obtaining an 
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additional supply of food would be greatly augmented 
if it were necessary to resort to land not only less con- 
venicntly situated but also less fertile. Every quarter 
of ®corn grown on land of infciior productiveness might 
require thirty per cent more capital and labour to pio- 
duce it and bring it to market, if this were the case the 
price of corn throughout the community would be in- 
creased thirty per cent. 

There is yet another case to be considered, in which 
the additional supply of food could not be provided ex- 
cept at a much greater cost Suppose that the village 
community were settled on a small islind, or in a moun- 
tain valley shut in by rocks, where an extended area of 
cultivable land was not attamable The additional supply 
of food which the increased population of such a village 
would requune could only be obtained by improving the 
cultivation of the land already under the plough, by an 
increased application of Jabour and capital. It is how- 
ever well known that after a certain point, even with the 
advantages of improved machinery and scientific farming, 
double the amount of capital and labour docs not double 
the produce ; and the cost of the increased quantity of 
food might very possibly be twice as much per quarter as 
that which was formeily 1equucd by the smaller popu- 
lation. 

The growth of population tends tc increase the price of 
food. Krom these examples it 15 seen that the increased 
demand for food caused by an increased population 
cannot be satisfied without increasing the cost of the 
production of food , in other words, an incicase of popula- 
tion exerts a direct tendency to iaise the pnce of agii- 
cultural produce. The supply must be made cqual to the 
demand, the demind increases with the growth of 
population, and an increased supply cannot be obtained 
but at a greater cost, The tendency of the growth of 
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population to increase the price of agricultural produce 
can be to some extent counteracted in two ways :— 

Ist. By the importation of agricultural produce from 
othe: countries. ‘ 

2nd By improved agricultural machinery, and by 
the application of chemical discoveries, such as powerful 
manures, 

The influence exeited by the first of these counteracting 
causes has in our own country becn very great. Not- 
withstanding a vast increase in our population since 1841}, 
the piice of corn has not materially increased. The 
repeal of the coin laws 1n 1846 has rendered the existence 
of this increased population possible. The corn laws, by 
imposing a heavy duty upon all corn imported into this 
countly, greatly checked the importation of food fiom 
foreign countries, and made the population of England 
mainly dependent on the supplies of corn that could be 
grown at home. Ifence an increase in population exerted 
its full cffect in raising the price of agricultural produce. 
If the coin laws had not been repealed the growth of 
population must have been checked ; had it continued 
to increase coin must have risca to a famine price. One 
may form some estimate of the effect of increased popu- 
lation upon the price of food by considering those 
comunoditics which cannot be, to any considerable extent, 
imported. ‘The price of milk and of butcher’s meat has 
steadily and of late years rapidly increased ; and if the 
population goes on increasing, there 1s no doubt that 
these commodities will get dearer and dearer, unless the 
effo.its to provide the Inghsh market with preserved 
meat from Australia, and with condensed milk from 
Switzerland, prove more successful than they have hither- 
to been. 


1 The population of England and Wales increased between the 
years 1841 and 1871 from 15,914,148 to 22,712,266, 
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A summary of the laws governing the price of Agricultural 
Produce. The following is a brief summary of the causes 
which regulate the price of agricultural produce. 

® An equality must be effected between the demand and 
the Supply. When the demand is in excess of the supply 
the equality cannot be restored, as with some other com- 
moditres, by withdrawing a corresponding portion of the 
demand. For the demand for the necessaries of life 
must always bear a proportion to the number of the po- 
pulation. The demand for such a commodity as bread 
does not vary in an inverse ratio with its price. People 
must either cat or dic, whether bread 1s dear or cheap ; 
the effect therefore of the price of bread upon the demand 
for 1t 1s very small, for people are obliged to relinquish 
evely unnecessary expenditure before they diminish their 
demand for bread. It was said above that the demand 
for necessaries could not be withdrawn in the same man- 
ner as a demand for other commodities. This 1s true, 
it cannot be withdrawn in the same way; but it can be 
and is diminished by starvation and semi-starvation. 
But this means of reducing the demand necessarily di- 
muinishes the number of the population, so it still remains 
true that fhe demand for necessaries must always be pro- 
portionate to the number of the population. When, 
therefore the demand 1s in excess of the supply, equality 
is restored, not by decreasing the demand, but by 1n- 
creasing the supply. In orde1 to increase the supply 
resort must be had to less fertile or to less conveniently 
situated land. When this is done the additional quan- 
tity of food 1s raised at a greater expenditure of labour 
and capital; in other words, the cost of production is 
increased, and prices consequently rise. It is therefore 
seen that, as regards the necessaries of life, the demand 
does not depend on the price, but the price depends upon 
the demand; that 1s to say, the price depends, other 
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things being equal, upon the number of the population. 
It should, however, be pointed out, that counteracting 
circumstances often prevent a rise in the price of food 
corresponding to the increase of the population. Free 
trade, for instance, and other agencies, have prevented a 
rise in the price of whcat at all commensurate with the 
increase of the population of England during the present 
century. 

The productions of Mines and Fisheries. What has been 
stated with regard to agricultural produce 1s also true 
with regard to the produce of mines and fisheries. When 
an increased demand for fish takes place the demand 1s 
satisfied by resorting to less productive or more distant 
fisheries ; hence the cost of production (that 1s the labour 
and risk incident to production) 1s increased, and prices 
rise. The recent great rise in the price of coal may in 
great part be traced to similar causes. An extraordinary 
activity in the iron trade in the years 1871—2 caused 
a great increase in the demand for coal. This demand 
had to be satisfied by resorting to seams of coal which 
were less productive, and conscquently more costly than 
those that were formerly sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
Hence the increased demand could not be met except 
at a largely increased cost. The sudden rise in price 
was not produccd, as it seems sometimes to be supposed, 
by the increased wages paid to collicrs ; the rise in wages 
followed the rise in prices. The men took advantage 
of the exceptional activity of the trade to demand and 
obtain higher wages. The demand for coal has already 
(1874) considerably declined, consequently the seams of 
coal which were most costly to work, in proportion to 
their productiveness, are ceasing to be worked, and 
plices are declining. 

The Laws which govern the Price of Manufactured Commo- 
dities. When illustrating the general theory of value the 
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laws regulating the price of manufactured commodities 
were referred to; but 1t may be desirable more fully to 
explain their nature, for manufactured articles are those 
whose supply can be increased without increasing their cost 
of production. They therefore form the third of the classes 
into which commodities are divided 1n respect to their price. 
It has been previously stated that the price of such 
commodities 1s governed by their cost of production, 1n so 
far as free competition cxists among their producers. It is 
now necessary fully to explain of what clements their cost 
of production 1s composed. It may perhaps be thought 
that the price of manufacturing produce 1s governed by 
the same laws as those which regulate the price of agri- 
cultural and mining produce. For the materials of which 
manufactured commodities are made are always derived 
from the land. A piece of linen cloth 1s composed of 
flax; it may therefore be thought that as an increased 
supply of linen 1s produced, the cost of producing it must 
be augmented, because the raw material of which it 1s 
composed will gradually become more expensive. The 
price of the raw material no doubt forms a part of the 
price of manufactured commodities; but with most 
manufacttres it does not form an important part. Take 
the instance of a piece of cotton cloth. The number of 
processes which the cotton goes through 1s so great that 
the price of the raw material forms but a very small part 
of the cost of producing the cotton cloth The raw 
cotton 1s grown in America; 1t has to be packed on board 
ship, and conveyed across the ocean to Liverpool ; when 
it arrives in England it goes through almost inumerable 
processes, carried on by different classes of labourers, all 
of whom have to be remunerated ; the capital also which 
is required for carrying on these various proccsses must 
be replaced and rewarded by the ordinary rate of profit. 
The principal Element of Cost of Production. It 13 
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therefore seen that the principal element in the cost of 
producing a manufactured commodity 1s labour ; the ab- 
stinence of the capitalist is also an important component 
of the cost of production ; the influence of the price of the 
raw material is in most cases of minor consideration as 
compared with the cost of labour and abstinence. The 
price realised by the commodity must be, as previously 
explained, such as to yield a sufficient inducement to the 
Capitalist and the labourer to continue their exertions. 

It very often happens that the cost of the production 
of manufactured commodities not only does not increase 
but actually diminishes when the supply 1s imcreased. 
When production 1s cariicd on on a large scale, many of 
the processes of manufacture can be economised. Steam- 
power, in nearly all cases where it can be apphed, effects 
a great saving both of capital and labour. Unlcss, how- 
ever, there 1s a large system of production steam-power 
cannot be successfully introduced. Hand-loom weaving, 
for instance, could never have been superseded by steam- 
power and machinery, 1f production on a large scale had 
not taken the place of producticn on a small scale. As 
a rule, the expenses of catrying on business do not in- 
crease in proportion to the quantity of busimess done. 
The same buildings can very often accommodate an 
increased number of workmen. The overlooker and the 
designer can superintend and direct the labour of a large 
number of workmen as well as that of a smaller number. 
The bookkeeping department does not require a propor- 
tionate increase of clerks and accountants when business 
transactions are doubled or trebled. It 1s also obviously 
much easier to have complete division of labour where 
production 1s carried on on a large scale. For instance, 
when the hand-loom was used, all the processes of weav- 
ing cloth were performed by one individual. Now each 
process is performed by a separate sct of workers, and 
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production is thereby greatly assisted. A small capitalist 
who carries on a limited trade cannot afford to purchase 
expensive machinery, because he would not be able to 
keep it in full work ‘There are some commodities for 
whiclf there 1s a very muted demand, the cost of whose 
production would be grcatly diminished if a largely- 
increased supply were wanted A remarkable instance 
of this 1s afforded by the manufacture of small rowing 
boats. A machine has been invented for the manufac- 
ture of these boats which would effect a reduction in 
their cost of 30 per cent. The machine has not, how- 
ever, been adopted by boat-builders, for this reason; the 
machine works so rapidly that it would soon tuin out 
more planks than are required for all the boats built in 
a year. If, therefore, a boat-bulder went to the expense 
of buying one of these machines he would most likely 
not require to keep it at work more than one month 
in the year. Duting the eleven remaiming months the 
machine would be lying idle, and not returning any profit 
to its owner, This machine will thercfore probably never 
be used unless the demand for boats should very largely 
increase ; or unless all the boats required in several coun- 
tries coul? be made by the same builder. 

Cost of Labour to the Capitalist does not vary with the 
amount of wages. It must be borne in mind that the cost 
of labour to the capitalist does not always vary with the 
amount of wages which he pays his men; it varies in plo- 
portion to the work done as compared with the wages 
given. For instance, it 1s wcll known that skilled, and 
therefore Inghly-paid labour, 1s more 1¢munerative in 
such a business as watch-making or glass-blowing than 
unskilled labour, the former 1s therefore less costly than 
the latter, although the wages of the unskilled workman 
may be only half as much as those of the skilled work- 
man. When some railways were being made mn Fiance, 
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it was found by Mr Brassey, the great railway contractor, 
that it was to his advantage to bring over large numbers 
of English navvies, for although they received twice as 
large wages as the French navvics, they did more thun 
twice as much work. The labour of the Enghshmah was 
therefore not so costly as that of the Frenchman, although 
the Englishman's wages werc double those of the French- 
man. 

There is another aspect in which the effect of the effici- 
ency of labour may be considered. The increased effici- 
ency of labour 1s capable of conferring a vast benefit upon 
the labourers themselves. Increased efficiency signifies 
that a given quantity of capital and labour becomes more 
productive of wealth. If, therefore, prices remain un- 
changed, the profits of capital and the wages of labour 
may both be increased by the increased efficiency of 
labour. Suppose that cducation increased the efficiency 
of the labour of the agricultural peasant. It might very 
possibly have this effect by making him more intelligent, 
more trustworthy and more sober. Tlis employer could 
in this case increase his wages without decreasing his 
own profits and his landlord’s rent, and without raising 
the price of agricultural produce. 

The Profits of Capital. It will not be possible here to 
state the various agencics which produce the average 
rate of profit at different times and in different countnies. 
The subject will be dwelt upon in a future section on the 
distribution of wealth. It 1s sufficient here to state that 
causes are constantly in operation which tend to make 
the interest of capital in all trades in the same country 
and at the same time approximate to an average. When 
capital appears permanently to realise higher profits in 
one trade than in another, these additional profits ought 
not in strict accuracy to be looked upon as profits of 
capital ; they are cither wages of labour, compensation 
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for risk, for the disagieeableness of the occup.. 
its dishonourable 1eputation. When all these « 
causes are removed, it will be found that the 
capital tends to an equality. 

The nature of capital has been already explained ; it is 
now therefore sufficicnt to state that the profits of capital 
are the share of the wealth, produced by the joint agency 
of land, labour, and capital, which 1s allotted to capital. 
The amount of this :eward differs at different times and 
in different nations. In some countiics capitalists obtain 
a clear return of £10 a year upon every £100 which they 
invest in trade; besides what they receive as compensation 
for risk and as wages for supe1ntendence. When this 1s 
the case the rate of interest 1s said to be Jo per cent. 
In most countries the average rate of mtcicst 1s much 
lower; 1n England it 1s about 3} per cent. 

The relation between Profits and Prices It must always 
be remembered that the 1ewaid of the capitalist and of 
the labourer (z.¢. thei profits and wages) must be con- 
tained in the price of the commodity which thcy have 
combined to produce. This price must (f the manu- 
facture is to be continued) be sufficient to yield to the 
capitalist end labourer the rate of profits and wages 
current in the trade at that time. If the price is less 
than this the labourer and capitalist would carn moie 
by engaging im other industries, and the production of 
the commodity would be checked. Theicfore any cu- 
cumstance which raises the rate of profit curmcnt ina 
country, or which raises the rate of wages in any pal- 
ticular trade without incicasing the efficiency of labour 
and capital, will cause a higher price to be paid for the 
commodity produced. 

It will however be obvious on a bnief consideration 
that the rate of profits and wages will be in the main 
dependent on the c¢fficiency of a givcn exertion of capital 
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and labour resulting in a large production of commodities. 
When this is the case cost of production 1s low, wages 
and profits are high, and priccs may be low. It1s thus seen 
that high profits do not always accompany high prices, nor 
low profits Jow prices. Suppose, for instance, that«a vil- 
lage carpenter invents a machine which increases the 
productive powe1 of his capital and labour §0 per cent. 
Where he before made ten boxes or ten tables, he 1s now 
able to make, by the same expenditure of capital and 
labour, fifteen boxes or fifteen tables. It 1s evident that 
unless prices decline he will realise 50 per cent. more as 
a return to his capital and labour. His wages and his 
profits have both increased ; and the cost of production 
has decreased. It1s not, however, probable that he would 
be able permanently to retain the whole of the advantage 
of his invention, The increased supply of boxes, chairs, 
tables, etc, would ultimately cause a reduction of price. 
The demand, it has often been repeated, must be made 
equal to the supply. ‘Ihe supply is in this case increased 
so per cent. It may be supposed that the supply was 
equal to the demand before this increase took place. The 
carpenter will therefore find it necessary to reduce the 
price of his manufactures, if he desires to find:customers 
for them. He may perhaps find by experience that a 
ycduction of 15 per cent in the price 1s sufficient to scll 
all his stock. He therefore parts with this portion of the 
advantage produced by his invention, and 1etains an 
addition to his own wages and profits of 35 per cent. In 
this case wages and profits are both increased, whilst 
the cost of production and ultimately prices are di- 
munished. 

In the case just investigated it has been supposed that 
the village carpenter who invents this machine has no 
rival, of his own trade, in his locahty. But suppose there 
were three or four carpenters in the same village; they 
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would as soon as possible procure similar machines ; 
the supply of chairs, tables, etc. would be very largely 
increased. Each carpenter, in order to find purchasers, 
weuld try to underscll the others, and finally they mght 
be ireduced to part with the whole of the advantage of the 
invention to their customers ; the wages and profits of the 
carpenters would return to their former level, and prices 
would be reduced 50 per cent. This example shews :— 

Ist, That when the efficiency of labour and capital are 
increased, wages and profits rise, and the cost of puro- 
duction 1s diminished. 

2nd, That when this increased efficiency takes place 
wages and profits may rise, simultancously with a decrease 
In prices. 

3rd, That where free competition exists between 
capitalists on the one hand, and labourers on the other, 
the whole benefit arising from the increased efficiency of 
capital and labour 1s gencrally gained by the consumer. 
That 1s to say, that increased efficiency decreases prices, 
and does not permanently raise the wages of labour or 
the profits of capital. 

It should be here pointed out that although imcreased 
efficiency ®enerally operates in reducing the price of the 
particular article in question, and docs not raise the 
money wages of Jabour or the profits of capital, yet if the 
article cheapened by the invention be one which enters 
into the consumption of labourers and capitalists, the 
real reward of labour and capital 1s increased ; that is to 
say, the money distributed in wages and in profits has a 
greater purchasing power. If the article chcapened be 
boots, the wages of labour, though remaining at the 
same sum, would in reality be increased, because the 
same amount of money would exchange for an increased 
number of commodities. In the manner just indicated 
capitalists and labourers have benefited by the application 
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of steam to industry. The advantage of the immense 
addition which was thus made to the efficiency of capital 
and labour could not be permanently retained by the 
labourers and capitalists in the form of a universal én- 
crease in wages or a higher general rate of profit. ©Com- 
petition of other labourers and capitalists prevented that. 
The ultimate benefit which they derived from the in- 
creased efficiency of labour and capital was 1n the conse- 
quent reduction in price of nearly all manufactured com- 
modities. This point will be hereafter further explained. 

A summary of the effect of Demand and Supply on Prices. 
The following is a bricf summary of the manner 1n which 
the prices of the three classes of commodities above enu- 
merated aie acted upon by demand and supply. It must 
be borne in mind that the price in the case of all these 
commodities 1s adjusted in such a way as to cqualise the 
demand with the supply. 

In the case of the first class of commodities, those 
whose supply is absolutely limited, the supply 1s made 
equal to the demand by raising the price to such a point 
that the demand exceeding the supply 1s withdrawn, 

In the case of the second class of commodities, whose 
supply cannot be incieased without increasitg cost of 
production, the demand (owing to the great proportion 
of this class being composed of the necessaries of life) 
cannot be greatly reduced: when therefore the demand 1s 
in excess of the supply, the supply must be increased. 
This cannot be done without increasing the cost of 
production, and in oider to recompense this increased 
exertion of labour and capital, prices rise. 

In the case of the third class of commodities, whose 
supply can be indefinitely increased without incieasing 
their cost of production, when the demand is 1n excess of 
the supply, prices rise, and a portion of the demand 1s 
withdrawn ; but this manner of equalising the demand to 
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the supply is only temporary; when the price of a com- 
modity rises above what is necessary to provide the 
current rate of wages and profits to its producers, pro- 
d&ction is greatly stimulated. Thuis increased production 
incréases the supply, and prices fall ; the adjustment of 
the supply to the demand ultimately taking place by 
means of an increased supply. 

Having now investigated the causes which regulate 
the prices of the three classes into which commodities are 
divided, the next chapter will be devoted to an expla- 
nation of the value of money. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III. The Value of Commodities. 


1. Into what classes are commodities divided in rela- 
tion to their value? 

2, What is “cost of production”? 

3. What are the principal elements of cost of pro- 
duction as stated by Mr Mill? 

4. What other defimtion has been given by Prof. 
Cairnes of cost of production ? 

5. What is the accurate explanation of the expression 
‘that prices depend upon demand and supply” ? 

6 Give an wlustration of the manner in which the 
adjustment of prices cqualises demand and supply. 

7. Explain the manner in which the tendency is 
exerted to make the market price of a commodity approx- 
imate to a sum just sufficient to yicld the current rate 
of wages and profits to the labourer and capitalist who 
produce it. 

8. This approximation takes place only when the 
supply of the commodity can be increased. In what 
manner is the price of those commodities adjusted, the 
supply of which 1s absolutely limited? 

9g. What is “ effectual demand” ? 
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10, By what two qualitics 1s every article characterised 
which has an exchange value ? 

11. Are these qualities always present in the same 
degree? © 

12, Give illustrations : 

13. Which quality is the more active in determining 
the price of such a commodity as one of Raphacl’s pictures? 

14. What are the principal of the commodities which 
become more eapensive as their supply 1s increased ? 

15. Shew, by an illustration, the operation of the 
causes by which an additional supply of food must be 
produced at a greater proportionate expenditure of capital 
and labour. 

16. What causes a demand for an additional supply 
of food ? 

17, What circumstance therefore has a stronger tend- 
ency than any other to increase the price of food ? 

18. How 3s this tendency somctimes counteracted ? 

19. Mention some other commodities which are sub- 
ject to the samc laws as those which regulate the price of 
agricultural produce. 

20. Name the last of the three classes into which com- 
moditics are divided in respect to their value. ® 

21. Are the laws which govern the price of manufac- 
tured commodities the same as those which regulate the 
price of agricultural produce? 

22, Explain the 1eason of the difference existing be- 
tween them. 

23. Illustrate the manner in which the price of manu- 
factured commodities 1s sometimes decreased when the 
supply 1s augmented. 

24. In what manner does efficiency of labour act upon 
cost of production ? 

25. What is the connection existing between wagcs, 
profits, cost of production, and prices? 
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26. Shew by an illustration that, under certam cir- 
cumstances, profits and wages can both be raised without 
increasing prices. 

%7. What practical conclusion can therefore be drawn 
respecting the connection of prices with the rate of profit 
and the wages of labour? 

28. When there 1s a general increase of efficiency of 
labour and capital, in what way do labouicts, capitalists 
and consumers benefit ? 

29. Give a summary of the laws which regulate the 
price of articles of vertu, agricultural produce, and manu- 
factured commodities, 


1. If the poor people took to cating grass, could the 
baker increase the size of his penny loaf? 

2. What view of cost of production 1s taken by Hood 
in the lines :— 


*©Oh men with sisters dear, men with mothers and wives! 


It isn’t linen yowre wearing out, it’s human crcature’s lives.” 


3. If the cost of producing food remams the same, 
what will De the effect if the population of England goes 
on doubling itself every 60 years? 

4. lfamachine is invented that greatly facilitates the 
production of a particular commodity, do you think the 
inventor should take out a patent for it, and thus secure 
the advantages to himself instead of allowing, by the 
effect of competition, the consumers of the commodity to 
obtain all the benefit of the invention ? 

5. It has been said that the demand for a thing in- 
fluences the price of it. Does the desire of a pauper to 
have a carriage influence the price of carriages? And if 
not, why not ? 

6. If some inexpensive means could be invented for 
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sending good beef and mutton from Australia to England, 
what effect would it have on my butcher’s bills ? 

7. Suppose meat were cheaper, and my butcher’s bills 
were consequently reduced one-third, should I be pér- 
mancntly any better off, if about the same time f had 
nine people to keep instead of six P 


CHAPTER IV. Ox the Value of Money. 


It is not at all an uncommon thing to hear people talk 
about the price of money. This expression is very often 
uscd respecting the rate of interest ; when those who 
borrow money have to pay for the loan a large sum over 
and above the amount they receive, the price of money, 
or the rate of interest, 1s said to be high. When borrowers 
only pay a small sum for the use of the Joan the price of 
money, or the rate of interest, 1s said to be low. It will, 
however, be shewn that, apart fiom its commercial significa- 
tion, the expression “the price of money ” has no meaning 
whatever. It has been said in a former chapter that the 
value of a commodity 1s its exchange power, or the 
number of other commodities for which it will exchange. 
It was then explained that price is a partitular case 
of value, that 1s, the value of a commodity estimated in 
money. When therefore the price of moncy 1s spoken of, 
in any other sense than that indicated above, it 1s equiva- 
Ient to mentioning the value of moncy estimated in money. 
This 1s, of course, a foolish expression; 1t might as well 
be said that the price of ten pounds was ten sovereigns, 
or that the price of a shilling was two sixpences, It 1s 
impossible to measure the value of a commodity by com- 
paring it with itself, 

The value of Money. The value of money is its exchange 
powc1. when money exchanges for a large quantity of 
other commodities, or in other words, when prices are low, 
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the value of money is high; when money exchanges for 
a small amount of other commodities, or in other words, 
when prices are high, the value of money is low. 

*The value of Money is regulated by the same laws as those 
which determine the value of other mineral produce. It 15s 
sometimes erroneously supposed that the value of money 
1s invariable, because an ounce of gold can always be 
exchanged for the same amount of money. Whether 
prices are high, or whether they are low, an ounce of gold 
can always be exchanged at the Mint for £3. 175. 10$d, 
Those who think that this fact proves the value of gold 
to be unalterable would also be hkely to believe that the 
value of land 1s unchangeable, because an acre of land can 
always be divided into four plots of a quarter of an acre 
each, The fact that an ounce of gold will always ex- 
change for £3. 17s. 1o}d@. only shews that an ounce of 
gold will divide into three sovereigns and that part of a 
sovereign which 1s represented by 175. 10}$d. 

It must be borne in mind that the value of the precious 
metals is regulated in the same manner as the value of 
other mineral products. The value therefore of the 
precious metals is adjusted by an equalisation of the 
demand With the supply. As the demand increases the 

value rises, and the production of an increased supply is 
also stimulated. If this increased supply is obtained 
from less productive sources, the cost of production will be 
increased and the value of the precious metals will be 
augmented. If however the increased supply 1s obtained 
by the discovery of more productive mines, the cost of 
production will be reduced and the value of the precious 
metals will diminish. The yield of silver from America 
has of recent years been enormously increased owing to 
the discovery of very productive mines, From the years 
1849 to 1858, the yield of silver from American mines was 
of the value of £10,000 per annum. About the year 1861 
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the yield began largely to increase, and in the year 1873 
it had reached the enormous value of £7,150,000, This 
and some other circumstances have caused a serious fall 
in the value or purchasing power of silver, and is occasiox- 
ing great anxiety and inconvenience to those counwies 
which, like India, have silver for their standard currency. 
It does not affect the value of the English currency, 
because our silver coins are merely tokens; twenty shil- 
lings have never contained a value of silver equivalent to 
the value of the gold contained ina sovereign. Gold is 
our standard currency, and is the only legal tender for 
the payment of debts of more than 4os.in amount. The 
value of silver has already declined 3 or nearly 17 per cent. 
That is to say that 6 rupees can now only purchase 
the same amount of commodities as could formerly be 
purchased for 5 rupees. ‘The inconvenience to the 
government of India arises from the fact that while their 
expenditure for stores etc. must be largely increased, the 
principal item of their revenue, the rent of land, is fixed 
by law in pecuniary amount and crinnot be increased 

The circumstances which influence the Demand for Gold 
and Silver. It has been previously explained that the de- 
mand for a commodity 15 regulated by its value’ To this 
rule money 1s no exception. To carly on a given amount 
of business about fifteen times more silver would be needed 
than gold. and why? Because silver 1s fifteen times less 
valuable. The quantity of money required in any country 
will depend partly on the cost of 1ts production, and partly 
on the rapidity of 1ts circulation. The principal use to 
which gold and silver are devoted 1s the formation of 
money; but they are also used in many processes of art 
and manufacture. The demand which each country has 
for gold and silver therefore depends on their value ; on 
the national wealth and population; the number of times 
commodities are bought and sold for money; and the 
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activity of the arts and manufactures in which gold and 
silver are required. 

When it 1s said that the demand for money depends on 
tle national wealth, it must not be supposed that the 
wealth of a nation can be accurately measured by the 
amount of gold and silver which it keeps 1n circulation. 
The wealth of an individual is not measured by the 
quantity of money which passes through his hands. He 
uses various substitutes for money, such as cheques and 
bank-notes, for nearly all his larger payments ; but he is 
obliged to use moncy for his smaller payments ; for 
paying servants and labourers, and for defraying daily 
expenses, such as cab farcs and hotel bills. It 1s there- 
fore seen that, though the amount of money used by an 
individual 1s not by any means a measure of his wealth, 
still his demand for money generally bears some propor- 
tion to his wealth; as his wealth increases he employs 
more servants, or more labourers, he takes longer and 
more expensive journcys, and his daily expenses probably 
increase. 

As it 15 with an Individual so is it with a nation. The 
demand for money 1s not an accurate measure of national 
wealth, bftt 1t always bears some proportion to the wealth 
and population of a country. Thus, in a country of 
20,000,000 inhabitants, a very far larger number of persons 
are in receipt of moncy wages than in a country con- 
taining 10,000,000 inhabitants. The increased demand 
for money has not however been proportionate to the 
increase of population and wealth in this country during 
the last twenty years. This 1s doubtless owing to the faci- 
lities of banking which now so largely prevail. Formerly 
large business payments were made by means of money. 
Farmers who came to markct to buy or sell corn or stock 
always expected to pay and to be paid in money. 
Formerly on a market-day in a country town thousands 
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of pounds would change hands. But in these large 
transactions the use of money is now entirely dispensed 
with. Farmers bring their cheque-books to market; the 
use of money 1s not required except for the purpdse 
of paying the expenses incurred by the journey. Although 
therefore the demand for moncy bears some proportion 
to the wealth and population of a country, yet the propor- 
tion is not fixed and definite, for it 1s liable to alterations 
with every extension of the credit system. 

The demand for the precious metals 1s also influenced, 
to a very great degree, by the number of times com- 
modities are bought and sold for money. If for instance 
a piece of linen after it 1s manufactured 1s sold for 
money to a wholesale dealer, who in his turn sells it again 
for money to a retail shopman, who sells it to a lady 
to make shirts for a missionary basket, the same piece 
of linen is exchanged for money four times before it is 
put to its ultimate purpose. It is evident that such a 
series of transactions must require a far greater quantity 
of money than would be usea if the cloth were sold by 
the manufacturer to the consumer. It may here be re- 
marked that it has become customary to dispense with 
the use of moncy in large trade transactions. The whole- 
sale dealer would 1n all probability now pay the manufac- 
turer with a cheque or with a bill of exchange, and the 
retail tradesman would pay the wholesale dealer in the 
same way; by these means the quantity of money in 
circulation is greatly economised The example, however, 
shews how the demand for gold and silver in each country 
is partly regulated by the number of times commodities 
are bought and sold before they are used. 

It is hardly necessary to enter into an explanation of 
the manner in which the demand for gold and silver is 
affected by the quantity of those metals used in arts and 
manufactures. It has been said that the value of gold 
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and silver is regulated by the same laws as the value of 
other mineral produce; any circumstance therefore which 
causes an increased use of the precious metals in arts 
aud manufactures will, 1f other things remain unchanged, 
Caus® an increased demand for gold and silver, and this 
increased demand would cause their value to rise. 
Illustrations shewing the action of increased Demand and 
Supply upon the value of Money. In order to investigate 
more fully the action of demand upon the value of gold 
and silver, let 1t be supposed that no substitutes for 
money, such as bank-notes and bills of exchange, exist. 
Let it be further supposed that the supply of gold and 
silver cannot be augmented by fresh discoveries or by 
foreign importations. These suppositions reduce the 
problem to great simplicity. We will now take the case 
of a country whose inhabitants carry on their commercial 
transactions entirely by gold and silver coin, the amount 
of which they have no means of increasing. Let it be 
supposed that in such a community a preat increase in 
the production of wealth takes place, that all manufac- 
tures are doubled, and that population increases. In 
such a case the same amount of money is used to carry 
on twic® as much buying and selling; general prices 
must therefore have declined one-half, or, in other words, 
the value of gold and silver has doubled. Let us take 
another illustration. It may be supposed that the trade, 
population, and manufactures of a community are 
stationary; and that all payments are made in moncy. 
The money which such a community keeps in circulation 
may be said to be £10,000,000. Owing to the discovery 
of gold or silver mines, or to foreign importations, the 
quantity of money in circulation 1s increased by 
{£,2,000,000, The same quantity of commodities 1s bought 
and sold the same number of times; the same number 
of people receive wages; but the circulation of the 
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country is increased by one-fifth. Under these circum- 
stances a corresponding rise must take place in wages 
and in prices, the value or the exchange power of gold 
having decreased 20 per cent. This example shews that, 
in the absence of counteracting circumstances, évery 
increase in the quantity of gold and silver in circulation 
diminishes the value or puichasing power of gold. The 
first example proved that 1f wealth were increased without 
a coiresponding increase in the amount of money 1n cir- 
culation, the value or purchasing power of gold must 
increase, Increased prices do not indicate increased 
prosperity. 

It 1s perhaps hardly necessary to point out that the 
increase of wealth on the one hand, and the increase of 
the circulation on the other, never actually produce their 
full effect upon the value of gold and silver. In the above 
examples it was necessary to assume the absence of coun- 
teracting circumstances, which in reality are always pie- 
sent. In the first example it was supposed that a great 
increase of manufactures and population took place with- 
out any increase in the quantity of gold and silver in cir- 
culation. Hence it was said that the value of money 
would be greatly increased ; but when the value‘of money 
is augmented, the supply 1s stimulated ; and with the 
growth of commerce various substitutes for money are 
nearly always adopted. Such counteracting circumstances 
as these usually suffice to prevent great and sudden fluc- 
tuations in the value of money. 

The effect of the recent Gold Discoveries. In the second 
example a great augmentation of the money in circulation 
was supposed to take place, without any increase in popu- 
lation or wealth. A very great increase in the amount of 
money in circulation has taken place since the year 1850, 
when the great discoveries of gold were made 1n Australia 
and California, Previous to 1850, the annual yield of 
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gold from all sources was about £6,000,000, about 
£,4,000,000 of which was sent to England. The gold-fields 
of Australia and California have had an average annual 
yeld of £10,000,000 each, about £14,000,000 of which 
has each year been sent to England. The supply of gold 
annually sent to this country has therefore been more 
than tiebled since the year 1850, It was at first pre- 
dicted, by all the most competent authorities, that this” 
immense increase in the annual supply of gold, would 
cause the value of gold rapidly to decline, and produce a 
marked rise in general prices, These predictions, how- 
ever, have not been fulfilled ; indeed 1t was for some time 
doubted, whether the recent gold discoveries had pro- 
duced any effect on general prices. After the most care- 
ful investigation, 1t has been estimated that the value of 
gold has decreased, since 1850, by about 15 per cent. 
This comparatively shght decrease bears no proportion 
to the increase in the supply of gold. It 1s therefore in- 
teresting to inquire what has become of all this additional 
gold. It1is remarkable that simultaneously with the dis- 
covery of the gold-fields of Australia and California five 
circumstances took place which exercised a great influence 
in absorbéng the additional supply of gold — 

Ist. A great development of commerce, consequent on 
the growth of our railway system, commenced about that 
time. 

and. Free Trade had just begun to cause a great in- 
crease in manufactures and population. 

3rd. Owing to a failure of the silk-crops of France 
and Italy, we began to import large quantities of silk 
fiom China, in return for which the Chinese would accept 
nothing but silver, whereas France and Italy had accepted 
our manufactured commodities. 

4th. Large quantities of silver were exported to India, 
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to pay wages, and defray other expenses consequent on 
the formation of railroads in that country. 

5th. France and, more recently, Germany have 
adopted a gold coinage, in the place of their old silver 
coinage. This has absorbed a large quantity of gold 
and set free a corresponding value of silver, with the 
consequence of checking the fall in the value of gold and 
greatly increasing the fall in the value of silver. 

The first two of these circumstances need little ex- 
planation; it has been previously stated that any circum- 
stance which produces an increased amount of buying 
and selling, or which causes a larger number of people to 
be hired for weckly wages, will, 1f other things remain un- 
changed, increase the value of gold, and create a decline 
in general prices and in wages. Hence it may be infer- 
red that, 1f the development of our railway system and 
the adoption of free trade had not happened to be nearly 
simultaneous with the gold discoveries in Australia and 
California, there would have been a fall in genezal prices, 
and money wages would have declined. 

The third and fourth of these circumstances need more 
explanation. The export of specie to India and China 
was chiefly confined to silver; 1t might therefore seem 
that this export would not produce any effect on the value 
of gold. The fact however is that the greater part of the 
silver thus exported has been obtained from the coinage 
of other countries, such as France; the silver five-franc 
piece was formerly in very general use in France, but this 
coin has now been toa large extent superseded by the gold 
five-franc piece. Great numbers of the silver five-fianc 
pieces have been bought up and exported to India and 
China, and their place has been taken by the gold com. 
Some idea of the unmense flow of silver to India and 
China in recent years may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1847 we purchased 55,000,000 Ibs. of tea from China, 
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whereas we in 1872 purchased 185,000,000 Ibs. Formerly 
only a small quantity of silk was imported from China ; 
we now import 4,000,000 Ibs of silk. Considerably less 
than half of these imports has been exchanged for our 
manufactured commodities. In 1873 the value of our 
imports from China was £12,450,000 ; while the value of 
the articles of commerce which we cxported to China 
was in the same year £5,020,000. On the mere con- 
sideration of the exchange of commodities between Eng- ° 
land and China, there was therefore a balance against 
England of £7,430,000, which had to be defrayed by the 
export of specie to that amount to China. Thuis state of 
trade between England and China 1s not special or 
exceptional, Our imports from China are constantly and 
largely in excess of our exports to that country, in con- 
sequence of the reluctance of the Chincse government to 
admit our manufactures; this circumstance creates a 
constant drain of moncy towards the cast. In the same 
way the value of our exports to India 1s constantly lower 
by many millions than the value of ow: imports from that 
country. In 1873 the difference amounted to more than 
nine millions sterling. The 1ailways and other public 
works whfth have been cariied out in India have ab- 
sorbed an immense amount of English capital. It has 
been estimated that in seven years £ 43,000,000 of English 
capital have been expended upon Indian railways alone. 
Each of these circumstances has caused a very large 
quantity of money to be sent every year from England 
to India. 

These facts are sufficient to account for the slight 
decrease in the value of gold as compared with the vast 
increase in the annual supply. It should be borne in 
mind that the five circumstances above mentioned, as 
having produced the absorption of the new supplies of 
gold, were quite independent of the gold discoveries ; 
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the development of commerce in England, the growth of 
population and wealth consequent on Free Trade, and the 
accompanying expansion of trade to the East, would have 
taken place whether the gold-fields had been discovered 
or not. They were not in any sense produced by the 
augmentation of the supply of gold. Had the gold dis- 
coveries been made at a time when commerce and popu- 
lation were stationary, no general benefit would have been 
reaped by any countries cacept those actually in posscs- 
sion of the gold-mines; and the benefit to these countries 
it must be remembered consists principally in increasing 
their purchasing power. Australia and California, as Prof. 
Cairnes has pointed out, have benefited by the gold which 
they possess in so far as they have parted with it by pur- 
chasing the commodities produced by other countries. 
The gold discoveries have however been of great service 
to the whole mercantile world because they increased the 
supply of the circulating medium just at the time when 
the growth of commeice made the increase most needful. 
It would have been a great commercial misfortune or 
embarrassment if the gold discov eries had taken place ata 
time when trade was stationary ; the terms of all monetary 
contracts would have been disturbed by the aNeration in 
the value of gold. Every one would probably have had 
more money, but the purchasing power of money would 
have decreased. As previously stated, this inconvenience 
is now actually being suffered in India, in consequence of 
the fallin the value of silver. It must not be forgotten 
that if general prices are doubled, a man who formerly 
had a pound a week 1s no better off if he is now in receipt 
of two pounds a week; because the two pounds will only 
exchange for the same quantity of commodities that could 
formerly be obtained for one pound. M. Bastiat’s illus- 
tration, at the end of the second chapter of this Section, 
demonstrates the truth of this assertion. If,1n a game 
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of cards, the stake remain unchanged, it matters little 
how many counters are used to represent the stake. The 
fewer the counters, the greater the value they represent ; 
theegreater the number of the counters, the less 1s their 
exchafige power. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. Zhe Value of Money. 


I. What is the meaning of the phrase “price of 
money’? 

2. Why in an economic sense is such an expression 
meaningless ? 

3. What is the value of moncy? Why is it sometimes 
erroneously supposed that the value of money 1s invari- 
able? 

4. Into what class of commodities must money be 
placed in relation to its value ? 

5. Hows the value of the precious metals regulated ? 

6. What circumstances have occasioned a fall in the 
value or purchasing power of silver? 

7. Name the principal circumstances which produce 
a demand for gold and silver. 

8. Explain the manner in which the demand for money 
varies witlf national wealth and population. 

g. By what means is the use of money, in large com- 
mercial transacuons, usually dispensed with? Give an 
illustration. 

Io, Illustrate the manner in which the demand for 
money is increased when commodities are bought and 
sold for money many times, previous to their consumption. 

11. Shew by an illustration the action of increased 
demand upon the value of moncy. 

12, Shew by an illustration the action of increased 
supply upon the value of money. 

13. Why do the results described in these examples 
never actually occur? 
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14. What circumstances generally counteract the effect 
of increased demand for gold and silver? 

15. What has been the effect of the recent gold oa 
coveries upon the value of money? 

16. Enumerate the circumstances which have eee 
the decrease in the value of gold to be comparatively so 
slight. 

17. Describe the action of these circumstances on the 
demand for gold. 

18. What circumstances have rendered necessary a 
large annual export of silver from England to India and 
China? 

19. Were the gold discoveries the cause of the in- 
creased trade and population of England? 

20, What would have been the result had the gold 
discoveries been unaccompanied by an increase of wealth 
and population ? 


ae ee ee ree Satis 


1. Suppose a wealthy millionaire desired to confer a 
benefit upon the inhabitants of some island that had no 
commercial relations with the outside world, would he 
accomplish his object by doubling the amount, of money 
possessed by each of the islanders? 

2. If population and commerce increased so that twice 
as Many people were receiving wages, and twice as much 
buying and selling took place, what would be the cffect on 
general prices and wages, supposing that the supply of 
money remained the same? 

3. If you could choose which of two Australian vessels 
should be lost, one laden with gold or one containing a 
corresponding value of wool and corn, which would you 
select ? 

4. Would the wealth of England have been increased 
if the country had contained gold mines, instead of our 
iron and coal? 


SECTION III. 


The Distribution of Wealth.—Introductory Remarks. 


Wealth is divided into Rent, Wages and Profits. In a pre- 
vious section on the Production of Wealth it was stated 
that the three agents of Pioduction were Land, Labour, 
and Capital. It 1s therefore evident that Wealth is dis- 
tributed between those who respectively own these agents 
of production, z.e. between the Landlord, the Labourer, 
and the Capitalist. The share allotted to the Landlord 
is termed Rent; that possessed by the Labourer is called 
Wages, while that belonging to the Capitalist 1s termed 
Profits. ealth is therefore divided into three parts, viz. 
the Rent of Land, the Wages of Labour, and the Profits 
of Capital. In the following chapters the proportion 
which these three parts bea: to each other will be pointed 
out, and the circumstances will be explained which cause 
an increase in one and a coriesponding decrease in 
another. It will for instance be shewn why a dccline in 
general profits causes an increased amount to be paid as 
rent. This and many other interesting cconomic pro- 
blems will easily be solved by those who rightly under- 
stand the laws which govern the distribution of wealth. 

Rent, Wages and Profits are in various countries owned 
by different combinations of persons. In the case of agni- 
cultuial industry Rent, Wages and Profits are nearly 
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always in this country allotted to three distinct classes, 
viz. Landlords, Labourers and Capitalists. It must how- 
ever be borne in mind that in other countries different 
modes of distribution prevail. In many parts of the con- 
tinent the same individuals frequently possess all three 
of the agents of production. Land, Labour and Capital 
being in this case provided by one person called a peasant 
proprietor, he derives all the wealth which they are 
capable of producing, viz. Rent, Wages and Piofits. In 
Ireland and in India labour and capital are in many 
cases provided by the same individual, who is a peasant 
tenant. In this case the tenant can fairly clam both 
wages and profits as his own, the 1ent only being the due 
of another person. From these examples it is seen that, 
in different countries, Land, Labour and Capital are 
owned by different combinations of persons, or, in other 
words, different tenures of land prevail. 


QUESTIONS ON THE INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON 
SECTION III. 


1. Into what shares is wealth divided, and to what 
productive agents do these shares correspond 
2. Are these shares always owned by different 


persons? 
3. Mention some of the modes prevailing in different 
countries of distributing these shares. 


CHAPTER I. Zhe Rent of Land. 


A definition of Rent. Rent is that share of wealth which 
is claimed by the owners of land; 1t 1s the price which 1s 
paid to them for the use of their land. The rent of land 
is regulated in some countrics by custom, and in others, 
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as in England, by competition. The regulation of rent by 
competition means that, subject to certain conditions, the 
landlord will let his land to the farmer who offers him the 
be$t price for it. When rents are determined in this way 
there 1s virtually a bargain between landlord and tenant, 
just as there 1s between the buyer and seller of any ordinary 
commodity. 

It 1s proposed first to explain the principles which de- 
termine the rent of land as regulated by competition, and 
then briefly to describe some of the tenures which are 
controlled by custom, It 1s unnecessary 1n this place to 
enquire how the owners of land originally came into pos- 
session of that which neither they nor any other persons 
have assisted to produce. It is sufficient to recognise 
that the land is in the possession of ccitain individuals, 
and the conclusions arrived at in this section will be based 
on this recognition. Rent 1s the effect of an appropriated 
natural monopoly. Land being absolutely lmited in 
amount and the demand for it being very general, the 
owners of land can nearly always obtain a rent for it. 
“The reason why landowners are able to require rent 
for their Ignd, 1s that 1t 1s a commodity which many want, 
and which no one can obtain but fiom them.” (Miull’s 
Principles of Political F-conony, Vol. 1. p. 505 ) 

A further analysis of the nature of Rent. The rent of 
agricultural land 1s regulated by two circumstances: the 
fertility of the soil, and the convenience of situation. 
When either of these conditions 1s altogether absent land 
can command no rent. Thus no one will pay rent for 
land which 1s so barren that the produce yielded by it is 
insufficient to remunerate the capital and labour expended 
in its cultivation. On the other hand, the most fertile 
land sometimes yields no rent, on account of the incon- 
venience of the situation in which it is placed. Large 
tracts of land in America and in Australia are in this con- 
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dition; they are far removed from the great centres of 
population ; roads, railways and water-carriage, all being 
absent, there 1s no means of disposing of the abundant 
crops which the land 1s capable of producing. Such land 
as this consequently yields no 1ent Some land of great 
natural fertility, situated most conveniently for the dis- 
posal of the produce, yields no rent ; because the crops 
are either wholly destroyed or greatly injured by swarms 
of hares and rabbits. The rent of a very laige propor- 
tion of the land of England 1s reduced in consequence of 
the damage done to the crops by ground game. The loss 
arising from this cause 15 not boine by the owner of the 
land only ; 1t 1s also felt by the entire nation, which suffers 
a loss sunilar to that which it would have to bear 1f the 
natural fertility of the soil we1e 1educed to an extent cor- 
responding to the damage done by the hares and rabbits. 
The farme: may be compensated by reduction of his rent ; 
but the consumers of agricultural produce have to give an 
increased price for it, in consequence of the diminution 
of the production. 

Land in all counties varies greatly in fertility and in 
convenience of situation, and the rent of land, where 
rent 1s regulated by competition, vaiics in exact propor- 
tion with the !productiveness of the soil. If, for instance, 
there are two farms, one of which, owing to its superior 
productiveness, yields a much larger return to capital 
and labour than the other, the rent of the more pro- 
ductive farm will exceed that of the less productive farm 
by an amount exactly equalling the pecuniary value of 
the advantages of the first farm over those of the second 
farm. But it may still be asked ‘‘ What determines the 
amount of rent paid by the two farms? It 1s quite evi- 
dent that the more productive farm will pay a higher rent 


1 Productiveness 15 here and in other places intended to sig- 
nify both fertility and convemence of situation. 
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than that paid by the less productive farm, but what de- 
termines the rent of the latter?” In answering this ques- 
tion it will be necessary to explain Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. 

Ricardo’s theory of Rent. The rent of the less productive 
farm is determined by the pecuniary value of the eacess of 
its productiveness over that of the worst land im cultiva- 
tion which pays only a nominal rent. ‘This 1s a short 
statement of Ricardo’s theory of rent, which we will now 
proceed to prove. In every country there 1s some land 
so barren or so inconveniently situated that the produce 
yielded by it 1s only sufficicnt to pay the wages of the 
labourers who till it, and to yield the ordinary rate of 
profit to the fanmer. This land can obviously pay no 
rent, for 1f 1t did pay rent the cultivator would not re- 
ceive the ordinary 1ate of profit upon his capital, The 
land would therefore cease to be cultivated if rent weie 
exacted, for men will not continue to employ their capital 
in an occupation which yields less than the ordinary 1ate 
of profit. 

The margin of cultivation. The rent of any particular 
land is thgrcfore determined by the excess of its produce 
over that yiclded by the least productive land in cultiva- 
tion which pays norent This land 1s described by Ricardo 
as being upon the margin of cultivation, because land of 
still inferior productiveness, though free from rent, would 
not yield the ordinary rate of profit to the cultivator if 
agricultural prices remained unchanged. ‘This leads to 
the second part of the explanation of Ricardo’s theory. 

The position of the margin of cultivation is determined by 
the price of agricultural produce. It 1s evidcnt that the 
productiveness of the land on the margin of cultivation 
varies greatly at different times and in different countries, 
The price of agricultural produce 1s determined by the 
cost at which the most costly portion 1s raised; or, in 
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other words, by the position in the scale of productive- 
ness of the margin of cultivation. The questions there- 
fore remain to be decided, “What determines the posi- 
tion in the scale of productiveness of the cultivated 
land that pays no rent?” and “ Why would land which 
is on the margin of cultivation in Australia yield a 
large rent if it were in England?” A consideration of 
the price of agricultural produce furnishes the answer 
to both these questions. The position of the margin 
of cultivation is determined in all countries by the price 
of agricultural produce. Where agricultural produce 1s 
cheap the margin of cultivation is high, as it is in 
Austiaha, where the cultivation of none but the most 
productive land is profitable. As agricultural produce 
becomes dearer the margin of cultivation descends ; be- 
cause it then becomes puiofitable to cultivate soils of 
inferior productiveness. The truth of this assertion may 
be made evident by an illustration Suppose that the 
price of agricultural produce suddenly 10se one third. 
The returns of farmets would be increased by a corre- 
sponding amount. The profits of farmers would then 
greatly exceed the avelage rate. But the competition of 
othe: traders would prevent farmers from permanently 
appropriating exceptionally large profits. The farms 
would consequently be let at increased rents. The land, 
formerly on the margin of cultivation, would now yield 
rent and the margin of cultivation would consequently 
descend. 

A very striking example of the fact that the margin of 
cultivation varies from year to year, even with slight 
changes in the price of agricultural produce, may be seen 
on Salisbury Plain. Some of the land there 1s so barren 
that 1t does not pay a farmer to cultivate it unless the 
price of agricultural produce 1s high. When therefore 
pices are high some of the most barren land 1s cultivated, 
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ible, than Central Africa is to an ordinarily well-informed 
person, Hence competition, which must always act more 
slowly on the price of labour than on that of commo- 
ditiés, is almost inoperative in many agricultural districts, 
An aericulttiral labourer in Wiltshire or Doisetshire, who 
brings up a large family on 12s. a weck, knows perfectly 
well that he will have to subsist in his old age on paro- 
chial relicf. He may perhaps have been told that in some 
other part of the country, such as Lancashue or Northum- 
berland, his wages would be greater by §0 or 6o per cent. ; 
but his poverty is such that he cannot migrate, and, in 
many cases, his ignorance 1s so great that he would not 
migrate even if he could. 

The strikes that have lately occurred among agricul- 
tural labourers in different parts of the country, have, 
_among other effects, caused a considerable amount of mi- 
“giation and emigration to take place. There can belittle 
doubt that the movement for higher wages will gradually 
spread all over the country, and that migration and emi- 
gration will follow as the natural consequences of the 
peasant waking up to the fact that 1t 1s possible for him 
to better his condition. 

Adam Smith’s Five Causes which produce Differences of 
Wages in different employments: If compctition acted 
freely among all classes of labourers, the inequalities of 
wages for the same work in different localities would cease 
to exist. There are, however, differences m1 wages in dif- 
ferent employments which are permanent in their cha- 
racter. Adam Smith has thus enumerated the five causes 
which produce diffcrent rates of wages in various employ- 
ments .—- 

Ist. The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the em- 
ployments themselves. 

2nd. The easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and 
expense, of learning them. 
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3rd. The constancy or inconstancy of employment in 
them. 

4th. The small or great trust which must be reposed 
in those who exercise them. ' 

5th. The probability or improbability of succéss in 
them. 

To these must be added the limitation of competition 
among the higher and lower sections or groups into 
which labourers are divided, and which practically limits 
the choice of a labourer, selecting his employment, to 
trades of about the same grade as that 1n which he was 
born. The son of an agricultural labourcr, for mstance, 
would be as powerless to choose the employment of a 
banker’s clerk as he would be to select that of a prime 
munister or an archbishop. 

Mining industry affords several examples of the manner 
in which the agrecableness or disagreeableness of an 
employment acts upon the wages of those engaged in it. 
The miners who work underground receive much higher 
wages than those who are employed in the less dangerous 
and more agreeable occupation of breaking, sifting, and 
washing the ore on the surface. No workmen would 
enter into an occupation which is exceptionally dangerous 
or injurious to the health, unless they were compensated 
for the risk they incur by an exccptionally high rate of 
wages. Those who labour 1n a coal mine receive, over 
and above the ordinary wages current in the district, a 
sum sufficient to induce them to risk their lives in a pecu- 
jiarly dangerous occupation. Other things being equal, 
the more dangerous a mine 1s, the higher are the wages 
of those engaged in working it. 

Under the head “agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
an cmployment” may be included those occupations 
which bring respect or contempt and dishke upon those 
who practise them. The payment given in exchange for 
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the services of officers in the army and clergymen is, 
as a rule, extremely small. Many, however, enter the 
church or the army on account of the social position 
whfch members of these professions obtain. The dignity 
accrufng to their position 1s a compensation for the small 
remuneration which they receive. On the other hand, 
those who practise a trade which brings upon its mem- 
bers contempt and dishke aie compensated by a large 
amount of wages. No one would voluntary undertake 
the duties of a hanyman, for caample, if he were not 
induced to do so by the hope of receiving exceptionally 
large wages. It 1s not an uncommon circumstance for a 
nobleman to give his cook a higher salary than his private 
secretary. This may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that a certain amount of contempt attaches to the office 
of a man-cook, whereas the employment of a secretary is 
considered to be quite compatible with the character and 
position of an educated gentleman. 

It is also obvious that the higher salary earned by the 
cook is in great part due to the sccond of Adam Smith’s 
causes. If wages in any employment are influenced by 
the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense 
of learning it, it is not unreasonalle that the cook should 
have more wages than the secretary. Any moderately 
well educated person 1s capable of performing the duties 
of a secretary at a day’s notice * whereas a really first-rate 
cook cannot perhaps be made in less than five years, and 
he will probably remain a student of culinary art all his 
life. Compare the woik of a man lke Soyer with the 
ordinary routine work of a secretary, and it 1s obvious 
that the capacity to perform the first 1s difficult and 
cxpensive to acquire, whilst it is the casiest and least 
capensive thing in the woild for a man of ordinary edu- 
cation to acquire a complete knowledge of the second. 

There are many industries which require a long appren- 
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ticeship before skill in them can be sccured ; and there 
are other industrial operations which can be almost as 
well performed by a novice as by a practised hand. 
These differences produce a coriesponding difference in 
the rates of wages. A shipwright or a glass-blower has 
to spend many years in acquiring the skill which his 
trade requires. During the first half of a long appren- 
ticeship he earns nothing at all; considcrable expense 
is therefore incurred by him in learning his trade. For 
this expense, and for the difficulties which have to be 
overcome in acquiring the necessary skill, he will in after- 
life be compensated by receiving a higher rate of wages 
than those workmen whose occupation entails neither 
difficulty nor expense. The trade of a crossing-sweeper, 
for instance, and that of a copying clerk are very easy 
and cheap to acquire. A broom 1s all that 1s required 
in the one case, and a knowledge of reading and writing 
in the other. Hence wages in such employments are 
much smaller than those carned by the skilled mechanic. 

Difficulty of attainment 1s a ost important clement in 
determining wages in those employments where the requi- 
site skill is acquired partly by long practice ard is partly 
the result of naturalendowments. The large 1emuneration 
received by first-class opera-singers, for example, 1s 
not due solely to the expense of acquiring their profi- 
ciency An inferior singer may have taken quite as much 
pains to cultivate her voice, and may also have incurred 
as great an expense in obtaining her musical education. 
The reason why frzme donne obtain such large sums 
is that they possess what may be described as a natural 
monopoly. There is a very general demand for the best 
kind of vocal music, which few beside themselves can give. 
The same remark applics to some of the highest kinds of 
manual labour, such, for instance, as are required in the 
more delicate operations of watch-making. 
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The constancy or inconstancy of an employment pro- 
duces an influence on the rate of wages prevailing in it. 
No one would enter an employment in which on an aver- 
age he would only be able to work nine months in the 
year, if he were not compensated by receiving duiing these 
nine months an exceptionally high rate of wages. Some 
trades, such as malting, cannot be carried on in hot 
weather ; others, such as building, are stopped by frost ; 
dockyard labourers are lable to perpetual interruptions in 
their employment. Such workmen, therefore, as malt- 
sters, bricklayers, and dockyard labourers, receive a higher 
rate of wages than they would be able to obtain if they 
were not lable to be frequently out of work. 

The amount of trust which must be reposed in those 
engaged in a particular occupation exercises a very 
great influence upon the wages they receive. The more 
trustworthiness required the higher must be the wages 
given. It is essential that such persons as_ bankers, 
cashiers, jewellers’ assistants, enginc-driveis, railway 
guards, policemen, and postmen, should be men 1n whom 
a considerable amount of confidence can with safety be 
1eposed. Pflen are not placed in these positions until they 
have shewn their employers that the uprghtness and 
steadiness of their characters can be relied on. When 
they have proved themselves to be trustworthy they can 
justly claim a higher rate of wages as a compensation for 
the responsibility which their position entails. 

In most trades the prospect of success 1s almost a cer- 
tainty ; an agricultural labourer or a journeyman tailor 
cannot have many doubts as to the probability of his suc- 
ceeding 1n the trade he has chosen. Such considerations 
as these apply more to the professions than to trades ; 
but there are some cases 1n which wages are influenced 
by the probability or improbability of success, A man 
who is about to emigrate may well feel that there is con- 
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siderable uncertainty whether he will succeed in the new 
life upon which he is about to enter. He may not know 
whether he will find work in the colony to which he pro- 
poses to go; but he 1s certain that if he does get work he 
will receive higher wages than he could ever hope to earn 
at home. 

The fact that different rates of wages prevail in different 
employments does not 1n the least invalidate the principle 
previously laid down ; viz. that wages depend on the ratio 
between the wages-fund and the number of the labouring 
population. If a cake is going to be divided between a 
party of children, it 1s perfectly correct to say that the 
quantity of cake which cach will receive depends on the 
ratio between the size of the cake and the number of the 
children. It docs not follow that each child will receive 
an equal share; but the average size of each share can 
be correctly ascertained by those who know the number 
of the children and the size of the cake. If thcreare 24 
children and the cake weighs 13 Ibs., the average weight 
of each child’s share will be one ounce. One child may 
receive more and another less, but while the number of 
the children and the size of the cake remain,.the same, 
the average size of the shares 1s unalterable. In the same 
way, while the wages-fund and the number of the labour- 
ing population remain the same, the aveiage rate of 
wages cannot be affected ; 1f one set of labourers receives 
more, another must be receiving less. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. Zhe Wages of Latour. 


1. What are wages? Is custom or competition the 
main regulator of wages? 
2. How 1s the average rate of wages determined ? 
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3 In what manner alone, therefore, can the condition 
of the labouring classes be improved? 

4. By what means has the wages-fund, in such a 
cduntry as this, been greatly increased ? 

5.° Why has not the condition of the labourer improved 
in proportion to this increase of the wages-fund ? 

6. Describe the principal effect of the repeal of the 
corn laws upon the condition of the Jabourer. 

7. What are the main features of Malthus’ essay on 
population ? 

8. Into what classes does he divide the checks upon 
population ? 

g. As civilisation advances, which of these checks 
becomes the more powerful? 

10. In what two ways does an increase of population 
deteriorate the condition of the labourer? 

11, Why is emigration an insufficicnt remedy for over- 
population ? 

12. Describe the influence of the average rate of profit 
upon the wages-fund. 

13. Are labourers ultimately benefited by an increase 
of wages which reduces their employers’ profits below the 
average rate? 

14 How does the increased efficiency of labour affect 
the wages-fund ? 

15. Is the price of labour subject to fluctuations ? 

16. Do lhigh prices produce ligh wages? Give illus- 
trations. 

17. Describe the manner in which competition raises 
exceptionally low wages, and reduces cxceptionally high 
wages. 

18. Shew by an example that harm is done by in- 
ducing labourers to remain 1n a locality where trade is 
exceptionally depressed. 

19. Why does competition act much more slowly 
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upon the wages of labour than upon the prices of com- 
modities ? 

20. Indicate some of the limitations of competition 
as between diffcrent classes of labourers. 

21. Among what class of labourers is competition 
almost inoperative ? 

22. I¢numerate Adam Smith’s five causes which pro- 
duce different rates of wages in different employments. 

23. Give examples of the effect of these five causes 
upon wages. 

24. Shew by an illustration that the fact of different 
rates of wages prevailing in different employments, does 
not affect the truth of the proposition that the average 
rate of wages depends upon the ratio between the wages- 
fund and the number of the labouring population. 


tr. An article on the Census in the Das/y News in 
July, 1871, began thus :—“ The preliminary report of the 
Registrar General on the population of England and 
Wales, as shown by the Census of this year, 1s a splendid 
monument of the growth and prosperity of the country. 
The population has increased beyond expectation. There 
were 2,637,884 peisons living in England and ‘Wales last 
April more than there were ten years before. This in- 
crease 1s the largest ever made in any ten years of English 
history.” Write a criticism on these sentences, bearing m 
mind that in London within the period referred to the 
cost of out-door pauperism increased 130 per cent.; and 
that in england and Wales, between the yeais 1866 and 
1869, in-door pauperism increased 17 per cent., and out- 
door pauperism Io} per cent. 

2. Will the labourers in a depressed trade be more 
benefited by receiving charity or by being assisted to mu- 
grate to other localities where their labour is required ? 

3. In November, 1870, this paragraph appeared in a 
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daily paper. ‘‘ The population engaged in the production 
of coal and iron are recovering from depression, and ate 
again marrying and giving in marriage at their usual 
pace.” What cffect will this have on the prosperity of 
the workmen in the 1ron and coal trades? 

4. Isthe fact that one blackhud can do very well in 
a'cage, any reason for supposing that twenty blackbnuds 
in the same cage would do equally well? 

5. Give any reasons which aic suggested by the con- 
tents of the last chapter, why the salanes earned by 
governesses are in gencral so small compared with those 
which are earned by men engaged mn tcaching, 


CHAPILR IIT. Ox the Profits of Capital 


Profit is the reward of Capital for the service it renders in 
the Production of Wealth. Capital was defined, in a pie- 
vious Section, as that pait of wealth which 1s set aside to 
assist future production Capital 1s consequently the 
result of saving; but, in order to fulfil its functions, it 
must be either wholly or partially consumed. It is now 
evident tRat the owncrs of wealth will not consent to its 
being appropriated to assist future production, unless 
they are rewarded by a share of the produce. This share 
is termed profits. Jt 1s thought by some, that it 1s an 
injustice that capital should receive any reward for its pait 
in the production of wealth. Capitalists are by such per- 
sons denounced as selfish usurers, and the interest which 
their wealth returns to them is regarded as if it had 
been stolen from the public. M. Bastiat combated these 
notions (which are much more prevalent in Fiance than 
in England) in a series of little tracts, in which by a 
number of examples he shewed the real nature of the 
profits of capital, “‘ proving that it 1s lawful, and explain- 
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ing why it should be perpetual.” The following is an 
abridgement of one of his examples. ‘‘ There was once ina 
village a poor carpenter, who worked hard from morning 
to night. One day James thought to himself, ‘ With iay 
hatchet, saw, and hammer, I can only make coarse surni- 
ture, and can only get the pay for such. If I had a plane 
I should please my customers more, and they would pay 
me more. Yes, I am resolved, I will make myself a 
plane.’ At the end of ten days, James had 1n his possession 
an admirable plane, which he valued all the more for 
having made it himsclf. Whilst he was reckoning all 
the profits which he expected to derive from the use of it, 
he was interrupted by William, a carpenter in the neigh- 
bouring village. William, having admired the plane, was 
struck with the advantages which might be gained from 
it. He said to James: 

‘You must do me a service; lend me the plane for a 
year.” As might be expected James cried out, ‘ How can 
you think of such a thing, Wilham? Well, if Ido you 
this service, what will you do for me 1n return?’ 

IV. Nothing, Don’t you know that a loan ought to be 
gratuitous ? 

¥. I know nothing of the sort ; but I do know that if I 
were to Iend you my plane for a year, 1t would be giving 
it to you. To tell you the truth, that was not what I 
made it for. 

Hi”, Very well, then; I ask you to do me a service; 
what service do you ask me in return? 

fF. First, then, in a year the plane will be done for. 
You must therefore give me another exactly like it. 

II’. That is perfectly just I submit to these conditions. 
I think you must be satisfied with this and can require 
nothing further. 

F. I think otherwise. I made the plane for myself and 
not for you. I expected to gain some advantage from it. 
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I have madc the plane for the purpose of improving my 
work and my condition; 1f you merely return it to me in 
a year, it 1s you who will gain the profit of 1t during the 
wholg of that time. I am not bound to do you sucha 
service without receiving anything in return. Therefore, 
if you wish for my planc, besides the restoration alicady 
bargained for, you must give me a new plank as a con- 
pensation for the advantages of which I shall be deptived. 

These terms were agreed to, but the singular part of it 
is that at the end of the year, when the plane came into 
James’s possession, he Ient it again, recovered it, and lent 
it a third and fourth time. It has passcd into the hands 
of his son, who still Iends it. Let us caxamine this httle 
story. The planc is the symbol of all capital, and the 
plank 1s the symbol of allinterest If thetcfore the yield- 
ing of the plank by the borrower to the Iendei 1s a natural 
and equitable 1emuncration, we may conclude that it 1s 
natural and equitable that capital should produce interest. 
We may also conclude that interest 1s not injurious to the 
borrower. James and William are perfectly free as re- 
gards the transaction to which the plane gave rise. The 
fact of Welliam consenting to borrow proves that he con- 
siders it an advantage to himself. He bortows, because 
he gains by borrowing.” 

The Profits of Capital are°-composed of three elements. 
The interest on capital, namcly the sum which a boriower 
gives to the lender for the consideration of a loan, foi1ms 
only a part of the Profits of Capital The Profits of Capr- 
tal are composed of three clements. interest on capital, 
compensation for risk, and wages of supciintendence. 
The interest on capital, at any particular time and in any 
countiy, can be ascertained by the interest yielded, at the 
same time and in the same country, by those secutities 
which involve no 11sk and no labour of superintendence, 
In this country, Government stock affords such a security. 
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Those who invest money in the funds are with reason 
confident that they 1un no risk of losing it, and the pos- 
session of stock does not involve any labour. The owners 
of Government stock receive about 3] per cent. interest 
on their capital, and therefore 3} per cent. 1s the current 
rate of interest at the present time in this country. If 
more than this 1s now given in this country for a loan, it is 
because the lender has not complete confidence in the 
ability of the borrower to pay; and therefore compensa- 
tion for risk increases the sum which 1s given for the loan. 
If the profits of capital were no greater than the interest 
on capital, no one would take the trouble or incur the risk 
of entering into business. If the employment of money in 
trade yielded only a profit of 3} per cent., merchants and 
shopkeepers would withdraw their capital from business 
and buy Government sccurities. The profits of capital 
aie greatest in those pursuits in which the greatest risk is 
incurred and where the labour of superintendence 1s most 
costly ; the variableness of these two elements produces 
great variations in the rate of profit in different trades. 
A butcher, for instance, realises larger profits than a 
draper because his labour of superintendeno? 1s more 
disagreeable, and he also incurs greater msk, for in this 
climate a thundeistorm or a sudden alteration from cool 
weather to intense heat 1s often sufficient to destroy his 
whole stock of meat. 

In unciviliscd countries, the insecurity of property 
causes compensation for risk to form a very large propor- 
tion of the profits of capital. Speaking of the state of 
society in some parts of Asia, Mr Mill says, “ Those who 
lend, under these wietched governments, do so at the 
utmost peril of never being paid. In most of the native 
states of India, the lowest terms on which any one will 
lend money, even to the government, are such that if the 
interest 1s paid only for a few ycars, and the principal not 
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at all, the lender is tolerably well indemnified.” It is 
notorious that a spendthnift who has run through all his 
own property, can raise money only by promising an 
enormously high rate of interest. The money-lenders 
exact from him 60 or 70 per cent. as interest, for they 
know that there 1s a very great chance that they will 
never be paid at all. If they are paid, their profits are 
sufficiently large to compensate them for their frequent 
losses. ‘There was a case in the papers a short time 
since of a Cambridge undergraduate who borrowed 
money at the rate of 75 per cent. The father of the 
young man refused to pay the debt because his son was 
not of age when it was contiacted, and the law upheld 
him in his refusal. But the money-lender can well afford 
occasionally to lose both piincipal and interest because 
it appears that he 1s able to find a considerable number 
of young men foolish enough to accept loans from him on 
the exoibitant terms just quoted. The profits of the 
money-lender are increased not merely by his risk of loss, 
but by the dishonourable character of his business, which 
protects him from the competition of honest men, and from 
that of men who, whether they are honest or the reverse, 
desire the good opinion and esteem of their neighbours, 
The Rate of Interest is the game in all trades in the same 
country and at the same time. If compensation for risk 
and for dishonourable reputation, together with the wages 
of superintendence, are eliminated from profts, the inter- 
est on capital alone remaining, the amount of this interest 
will remain constant 1m all trades at the same time and 
in the same country. ‘The interest on the capital of the 
farmer, the grocer, and the manufacturer inevitably tends 
to an equality, at the same time and in the same place; the 
differences in the frofdés of these individuals are caused by 
the differences 1n the risk and reputation which they incur 
and in the wages which they receive for superintendence. 
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It is not therefore truc that profits in different trades tend 
to an equality; for the risk in some occupations is per- 
manently greater than in others, and this risk must receve 
compensation ; some trades also require more superin- 
tendence than others; and the wages paid for particular 
kinds of labour vary 1n the manner described 1n the pre- 
vious chapter. There must therefore always be natural 
and permanent differences in the rate of profit in different 
employments The interest on capital alone remains con- 
stant 1n various trades at the same time and 1n the same 
country. 

An explanation of the causes which produce a decline in 
the Rate of Interest as Wealth and Population increase. An 
inquiry may now be made into the causes which produce 
a decline in the rate of interest, as wealth and population 
increase. This leads to a very interesting example of 
Ricardo’s theory of Rent. The amount of the reward 
given to labour and capital must ultimately depend on 
their efficiency. That 1s to say, any circumstance which 
causes the same amount of labour and capital to produce 
more wealth must, if other things remain unchanged, pro- 
duce a corresponding increase 1n wages and inéerest. On 
the other hand, any circumstance which causes a given 
quantity of labour and capital to produce less wealth 
diminishes the amount distributed as wages and interest. 
If while a man 1s consuming a sack of wheat he can 
produce a sack and a half, the reward for his labour and 
capital is at the rate of 50 per cent. But if he has to 
move away to less fertile land so that he only produces a 
sack and a quarter of wheat, while he consumes a sack, 
his wages and profits are reduced to 25 per cent. As the 
margin of cultivation descends, that 1s to say, as land of 
less and less fertility has to be cultivated to supply the 
needs of the population, wages and profits tend to decline, 
and rents to increase; because rent is the excess in pro- 
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ductiveness of any particular land, over the worst land in 
cultivation that pays no rent. Ricardo’s theory shews 
that as population increases, the augmented demand for 
fo8d causes a resort to less fertile or less conveniently 
situafed soils. The required food 1s therefore produced 
at a greater proportionate expenditure of capital and 
labour; in other words, a given amount of labour and 
capital 1s less productive of wealth, and wages and inter-. 
est consequently decline. From this analysis 1t would 
appear that interest and wages decline as the margin 
of cultivation descends. The fallowing illustration will 
suffice to prove that, in fact, this is the case. In sucha 
country as England wages and interest are much lower 
than they are in Australia. In England the margin of 
cultivation 1s very low: soils are here cultivated, with the 
greatest care, which would not be used at all in Australia. 
The same amount of capital and labour, expended in 
agriculture, 1s much more productive of wealth in Austra- 
lia than in England; hence the reward of labour and 
capital 1s greater in the former country than in the latter. 
From these facts it 1s proved that profits do not depend 
upon the wages of labour, but upon the efficiency of 
labour; that 1s to say, upon the proportion which the 
amount of wages paid bears to the productiveness of 
labour In Australia wages-are much higher than in 
England, but the cost of labour 15 less because labour 1s 
much more productive in Austiaha than in England. 
That this 1s true 1s proved by the fact that profits are 
much greater in Austraha than in England, and the rate 
of interest 1s also higher. 

High prices do not denote large profits. Nothing can be 
more crroneous than to suppose that high prices invariably 
denote large profits. It 1s true that a sudden demand for 
a commodity sometimes causes its price to be temporarily 
raised beyond what 1s sufficient to 1cturn the ordinary 
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rate of profits and wages to its producers. But, as fre- 
quently explained, the competition of capital and labour 
causes these high wages and profits to be reduced ; prices 
being permanently reculated where free competition pfe- 
vails by cost of production. In the previous chapter it 
was explained that high prices do not produce high wages ; 
the same reasoning applies to the case now before us. 
Take as an example the price of cotton goods. The cost 
of production consists of the following elements :—labour, 
abstinence and nsk; the cost of an article may also be 1n- 
creased by taxation. An increase in any of these elements 
will increase the cost of production, and consequently 
tend to raise the price of commodities. For instance 
the labour necessary to the production of the cotton may 
be greatly increased, owing to the sudden failure of the 
ordinary sources of supply; or increased taxation may be 
imposed on the raw material or on the manufactured 
cotton; in either of these cases prices will be augmented 
without causing any increase 1n the profits of capital; in 
fact the increased cost of all the other elements of cost of 
production would actually tend to diminish the profits of 
capital; and therefore higher prices would be accom- 
panicd by a decline im the rate of profit. At the time of 
the American war, the difficulty and eapense of obtaining 
raw cotton very greatly increased the price of cotton 
goods; at the samc time manufactuiers were sustaining 
heavy losses, and wages were so much reduced that the 
memorable cotton famine ensued. That high prices do 
not make high profits 1s shewn by the simple considera- 
tion that the rate of profit represents a proportion, and 
that a proportion cannot be determined by one factor 
simply, but depends on the relation in which this stands 
to the other. The rate of interest in fact depends on the 
costliness of the other elements of cost of production, and 
as by far the most important of these elements 1s labour, 
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it 1s sufficiently accurate to say, as stated above, that the 
rate of interest depends on the cost of labour. It has 
frequently been stated that both profits and wages must 
ult®?matcly be contained in the price realised by the article 
prodited by the joint excrtion of capital and labour. 
Hence it is seen that the greater the propoition of this 
price which has to be conceded to labour, in the form of 
wages, the less remains to be enjoyed by the capitalist, as - 
profits. Cost of Labour, fo the Capfitals/, therefore de- 
pends onthe proportion of the value of the product, due 
to the joint exertions of capital and labour, which is 
secured as the reward of labour. 

On what does the Cost of Labour depend? It is now 
therefore desirable to ascertain accurately on what the 
cost of labour to the capitalist depends. Mr Mull has 
described the cost of labour as a “function of three vari- 
ables.” That 1s to say, the cost of labour tc the capitalist 
is influenced by three circumstances, cach of which is 
liable to variations. 

These circumstances are 

1. “The efficiency of labour. 

2. The wages of labour (meaning thereby the real 
reward of*the labourer). 

3. The greater o1 less cost at which the articles com- 
posing that real 1ewaid can be-produced or purchased.” 

If the efficiency of labour 1s increased while the wages 
of labour and the cost of the necessaiics of life are un- 
altered, the cost of labour to the capitalist 1s diminished. 
If the wages of labour are increascd, without a correspond- 
ing increase in the efficiency of labour, the cost of labour 
to the capitalist 1s increased. 

If the articles composing the real reward of the labourer 
become less costly, without his obtaining more of them, 
wages decline and the cost of labour, to the capitalist, 1s 
diminished, 
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The rate of profit depends upon the share of the total 
produce resulting from a given exertion of labour and 
abstinence which 1s allotted to labour; and it will be 
found on consideration that any variations in the genefal 
rate of profit must be produced by variations in ohe or 
more of the three circumstances above enumerated. 

An Example. In such a country as Australia the effici- 
ency of labour 1s very gicat, owing to the large extent of 
fertile Jand; and the cost at which the necessaries of life 
can be obtained 1s for the same reason very small. These 
cncumstances are sufficient to produce a very high rate 
of profit, together with a high rate of wages. 

Workmen are not ultimately benefited by a rise in wages 
which causes their employers’ profits to sink below the ordi- 
nary rate. In cxplaining the relation between wages and 
profits in the last chapter, it was said that the labourers 
m any paiticular employment derive no permanent bene- 
fit flom a rise in wages which reduces their employers’ 
profits below the ordinary rate. But it may be urged that 
if all the working men in such a nation as Great Britain 
combined in their demand for higher wages, they would 
be able to obtain a larger sharc of the wealth produced 
by capital and labour, and the current rate of profit pre- 
vailing in this country would be reduced. Laying aside 
the innumerable obstacles to such perfect organization 
and unanimity amongst all classes of workmen which 
such a demand would require, Iet 1t be supposed that a 
univeisal demand for higher wages takes place through- 
out the United Kingdom, that the demand is conceded, 
that profits are decreased, and that the rate of interest is 
reduced from 3} to 2 per cent. Such a reduction would 
tend in two ways to reduce the wages-fund, and therefore 
ultimately to produce a fall in wages. The higher the 
rate of intcrest the greater 1s the tnducement to save. A 
fall in the rate of intcrest from 3} to 2 per cent. would 
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cause many persons to expend their wealth in their own 
cnjoyments rather than employ it productively as capital. 
A reward of £2 a year for every £100 which they abstain 
fr8m spending would not be sufficient in a great many in- 
stanées to induce persons to save. Hence, the supply of 
capital would be checked. On the other hand, there are 
many persons who would say, ‘‘We cannot live on the 
income yielded by 2 per cent. on our capital; aS we can- 
not get more than this here we will invest in some foreign 
enterprise, 1n an Indian tea garden,an American railway, 
ora Peruvian mine.” A large amount of capital 1s con- 
sequently exported, whilst at the same time the accumu- 
lation of capital is checked by decreasing the inducement 
to save. Such circumstances would gradually produce 
a very great diminution in the capital of the country. 
Circulating capital always bears some proportion to the 
gross amount of capital. As previously explained in Sec- 
tion I., Capital is divided into Fixed Capital and Circu- 
lating Capital. If, therefore, the capital of a country is 
diminished, both these portions of 1t will in all probabi- 
lity be reduced. The principal employment of circulating 
capital 1g the maintenance of labourers; that 1s, paying 
the wages of labour. A decrease in the amount of circu- 
lating capital will therefore inevitably produce a decrease 
in the wages of labour. Hence, it is seen that any cir- 
cumstance which materially reduces the rate of interest 
in a country checks the accumulation of capital, and 
Icads to the export of capital. The capital of the country 
is thereby reduccd, circulating capital 1s diminished, and 
wages fall. 

If the rate of interest is unduly decreased by the 
demand of labourers for higher wages, the sufferings of 
the working-classes when the consequent reduction of 
circulating capital takes place will probably be very 
acute. The increased wages which for a time they were 
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able to secure would have stimulated a considerable in- 
crease of population. When, thercfore, the reduction of 
wages takes place, the labourers find that their numbers 
have increased, and that their means of subsistence aie 
diminished. Misfortune comes upon them hke atwo-elged 
sword that cuts both ways, The labouring population of 
the east end of London was a few years since suffering 
under this double calamity. The expenses which a work- 
ing man necessarily incurs are much larger in London 
than in most places; house-rent and fuel are dear, and 
the rates are extremely high, the wages of labourers are 
therefore necessarily higher in London than in such 
a place as Glasgow. The consequence of this has been 
that one of the principal trades of the east end of London, 
ship-building, was for a time carried on by capitalists 
at a comparative loss ; it has consequently been gradually 
removed from London to such ports as Glasgow, where 
labour and the requisite materials can be obtained 
cheaper than in London. During the time in which high 
wages were being realised by che London workmen a 
large inciease of population was stimulated, and the 
miseries produced by the subsequent stagnation of trade 
were thus gicatly aggravated. 

The Export of Capital widens the area of Competition. 
The principal effect of the export of capital upon profits 
1s that 1t widens the area of competition. It has been 
said that when the profits realised in a particular trade 
are exceptionally high, the competition of other capitalists 
gradually reduces profits to the ordinary rate. If this 1s 
truce between one trade and another in the same country, 
it is also true, though in a more lhmited degree, between 
one country and another. Competition is not so active 
between different countries, because in many cases the 
export of capital would be attended by great loss and 
inconvenience. A shopkeeper in London may find his 
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expenses so heavy that, when he has deducted wages for 
superintendence and compensation for risk, his capital 
only returns him an interest of 2 per cent. He may at 
the same time be well aware that the interest on capital 
in A@stralia is 10 per cent., and yct there may be insuper- 
able obstacles to prevent him from entering into business 
in Austraha. The difficulty of obtaining authentic in-. 
formation respecting the best way of investing his money 
in that countiy, the distance which he would have to 
travel, the expense he would incur if he determined upon 
emigrating, and many other minor considerations, would 
very probably be sufficient to deter him from Jeaving his 
own country or investing in foreign enterprises. The 
obstacles which have hitherto to a large extent prevented 
the export of capital are gradually becoming Icss power- 
ful. As intelligence is more widely diffused, and the 
means of locomotion and communication are improved, 
the export of capital will in all probability stcadily in- 
crease. In many parts of the Continent there are a great 
number of manufactures which are cariied on by English- 
men with English capital. A large firm of stocking 
manufacturers at Nottingham have a branch of their 
business “established in Saxony. If by a stnke their 
workmen in England should -succeed in getting such 
wages as to reduce the profits of the Nottingham trade 
below those realised in Saaony, the heads of the firm 
would no doubt take every opportunity of reducing the 
Nottingham business and increasing the manufacture of 
stockings in Saxony. In other words, there would be an 
export of fixed and circulating capital from England to 
Saaony. Such a phenomenon as a manufacturer carrying 
on his business in a foreign country was almost unknown 
a century ago, but it will in all probability become more 
and more common until the rate of profit realised in 
different countries is more nearly similai than it now is. 
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The three great divisions into which wealth is divided 
have now been investigated ; this section cannot, however, 
be brought to a close without explaining the effect of 
trades’ unions, strikes, and co-operation upon wages and 
profits. This explanation will form the subject of the 
following chapter. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III. Zhe Profits of Capital. 


1. What is the real nature of the profits of capital? 

2. Shew by an example that profits are just and 
should be perpetual. 

3. Of what three elements are the profits of capital 
composed ? 

4. What is the interest on capital, and how can the 
rate of interest in any country at any particular time 
be ascertained ? 

5. Why does the rate of profit vary in different trades ? 

6. Explain the effect of insecurity of property upon 
profits. 

7. Is the rate of interest variable in the same country 
and at the same time? 

8. Why does the rate of interest decline as population 
Increases ? 

9. Give an ilustration shewing that the rate of inter- 
est declines as the margin of cultivation descends. 

Io. It 1s sometimes said that profits depend on the 
rate of wages; explain why this is inaccurate, and state 
on what profits really depend. 

11. Do high prices necessarily denote large profits ? 

12. Give an example shewing that higher prices are 
sometimes accompanied by a decline in the rate of profit. 

13. On what three variables does the cost of labour 
to the capitalist depend ? 

14. In what two ways does a reduction of the rate of 
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Interest in any particular country tend to decrease the 
national capital ? 

ei5- Explain the effect of such a decrease on the con- 
ditiqn of the labouring classes. 

16. What therefore 1s the effect of the export of capi- 
tal upon profits ? 

17. Why does competition act more slowly between 
different countries than between different trades in the 
same country ? 

18. Why 1s the export of capital likely to inciease? 


1. Howcan the fact be accounted for that the profits 
of a speculator on the stock exchange are larger than the 
profits of farming? 

2. Is usury wicked? Were the laws regulating the 
rate of profit any good? 

3. What effect has the eaport of English capital on 
the rate of profit in England? 

4. Suppose the whole Jabouring population of the 
world by a combination succeeded 1n obtaining wages so 
large that capital was deprived of any share of the wealth 
it assisted to produce; what effect would this have on 
production, and on the welfare of the entire community ? 

5. Shew that a high rate of profit sometimes indicates 
that a country 1s 1n a satisfactory condition, and some- 
times the reverse. Illustrate this by the United States 
and Mexico. 


CHAPTER IV. On Trades Unions, Strikes, and Co- 
operative Socteties. 


The Functions of a Trade’s Union explained. A Tradc’s 
Union 1s a society formed by the workmen engaged in 
any particular trade; this society generally fulfils the 
double purpose of a benefit club and an organization for 
protecting the interests of the workmen by obtaining for 
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them the highest possible rate of wages. The utility of 
trades’ unions as benefit clubs 1s undeniable. Each mem- 
ber of a trade’s union 1s compclled by the rules of kis 
society to contribute a certain weckly sum to its fainds. 
In the case of illness or loss of wo1k he obtains assistance 
from these funds, and in the case of his death his family 
receives a certain sum of money from the same source. 
In point of fact a trade’s union 15 an assurance company. 
The assistance which trades’ unions render to workmen 
is so considerable, that no members of such unions as the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners’, or the Amalgam- 
ated Engincers’!, are ever known to be in receipt of 
parish relief. 

The other function of a trade’s union, namcly, that of 
protecting the interests of workmen by obtaining for them 
the highest possible rate of wages, is that by which unton- 
ism 1s best known, and it 1s this which has made it so 
extremely unpopular with the capitalist classes. Tor 
though unions are not necessarily connected with strikes, 
a strike could not be successfully carried on without some 
such organization as a trade’s union supplies. 

Strikes. Notwithstanding the loss which workmen and 
employers have frequently suffered in consequence of 
strikes, few would now assert that workmen have not the 
right to join an association for the protection of what they 
believe to be their intercsts. Let us inquire what a strike 
really 1s. It 1s neither more nor less than a refusal on 
the part of workmen to sell their labour on the terms 


1 To give an idea of the importance of some of these societies 
it may be stated that the Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union has 190 branches, 8261 members, and an income of 
410,000 a year. ‘The Amalgamated Engineers’ has 308 branches, 
33,600 members, an income of £87,000 a year, and a reserve 
fund of £140,000. The Ironfoundeis’ has 107 branches, 11,121 
membeis, an income of nearly 430,000 a year, and a reseive 
fund of £28,000. 
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offered by those who desire to buy it. No one thinks a 
corn merchant or any other trader 1s culpable if he re- 
fuses to sell his goods at the price offered by his custom- 
ers. (If it be justifiable for a merchant to reftse the 
terms offered by those who wish to buy his commodities, 
it cannot be wrong for a workman to do the same; and 
if it be right for one man to refuse to work on the terms 
offered by his employer, it cannot be wiong for ten, a 
hundred, or a thousand men, to do the same. ‘The con- 
duct of workmen in striking for higher wages, or to resist 
a reduction, may be either prudent o1 imprudent, but it 
can never deserve censure as morally wrong. “ Lvery 
one has a right to do ali that he wills, provided he 1n- 
fringes not the equal freedom of any other pcison.” If 
this moral law had always been observed by trades’ 
unionists they would have deprived their enemies of all 
semblance of an argument against the 1ight of combi- 
nation. This law is constantly violated by all classes 
of the community, and workmen have not herein shewn 
themselves superior to the rest of humanity. They have 
not generally been content with the right of combina- 
tion, but sthey have used force and violence to compcl 
those workmen to join their societies, who would other- 
wise have been unwilling to become members of trades’ 
unions. Constant annoyances, bodily violence, and even 
murder, are weapons which trades’ unionists have not 
scorned to employ in order to prevent the competition of 
non-unionist workmen and workwomen. Such conduct 
deserves the strongest censure, and those who commit or 
sanction it are deserving of the severest punishment, but 
it does not touch the night of freedom of combination, 
which 1s all that rational upholders of trades’ unions con- 
tend for. The fact that some men abuse the power which 
this right confers, affords no reason why all should be 
deprived of 1t. 
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Some of the means employed by Unionists to obtain high 
wages explained. It has been said that the object of a 
trade’s union is to obtain forits members the highest pps- 
sible rate of wages. Although trades’ unionists are often 
accused of sctting at defiance every principle of political 
economy, they are good enough economists to know that 
the rate of wages depends on the proportion between 
the sum paid as wages and the number of those between 
whom this sum 1s distributed. It is true that they do not 
generally apply this important principle to the whole of the 
wages-receiving class, but they do, as unionists, apply it to 
the particular trade in which they happen to be employed. 
Many of the rules of trades’ unions are, thercfore, designed 
with the purpose of reducing or restricting the number of 
workmen employed in the trade. For instance, no ship- 
wright can become a member of a unton who has not 
served a seven years’ apprenticeship; and no employer 
can engage a shipwright who cannot produce the inden- 
tures of his apprenticeship, because, if he did so, all 
the unionist workmen in his employment would strike. 
Again, in the hat trade, no master workman may have 
more than two apprentices at the same time. A. practical 
restriction 1s also placed upon the number of bricklayers, 
because no master mason (as the first-class workman 1s 
called) will do any work whatever, unless a labourer is 
also employed to work under him. 

A comparison of the restrictive Rules of Trades’ Unions 
with the Etiquette of the Learned Professions. It 1s curious 
to observe that the rules of trades’ unions just quoted 
have a remarkably exact parallel in the rules prevailing in 
the learned professions of medicine and the law. No 
shipwright will work 1n the same yard with a man who 
cannot produce the indentures of his apprenticeship. No 
doctor will meet in consultation one who has not received 
the degree of some recogniscd licensing body. All the 
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licensing bodies in England refuse to admit women to 
their degrees, and the compctition in the medical pro- 
fession is by this means restricted. There have fre- 
quéntly been strikes against the admittance of women 
into ctrtain trades, sach as china-painting, carpet-weaving, 
etc., but the trades’ unions in these branches of industry 
are less peifectly organised than in the medical pro- 
fession, and the exclusion of the competition of women 
has not been so complete. No hatter may have more 
than two apprentices at the same time. No solicitor 
may have more than two pupils in his office at the same 
time. No master mason will work without an inferior 
under him. No Queen’s Counsel will go into court 
without a junior barrister with him. This curious re- 
semblance 1s not quoted in defence of the restrictive 
rules of trades’ unions, but merely to shew that the 
learned and the unlearned have resorted to the same 
means for protecting the interests of their own profession 
or trade. No doubt both believe that these restrictions 
are good for themselves in particular and for the com- 
munity in general. But if the restrictions are unjustie 
fiable in the one instance, they must be so 1n the other. 
There are Combinations amongst Employers as well as 
amongst Workmen. ‘There are trades’ unions in a great 
many businesses and professions which are called by 
other names. Some of the opponents of unionism over- 
look the fact that combinations are formed by the em- 
ployers as well as by the employed. The 1ron-masters, 
for instance, have their quarterly meetings at which they 
agree upon the wages to be offercd for particular sorts of 
work during the ensuing three months. When they 
resolve upon a reduction of wages, they agree that the 
alteration shall be simultaneous throughout the whole 
district ; just as workmen, in any trade, agree to strike 
work on a particular day, when they are contending for 
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higher wages. Many instances of trades’ unionism may 
be found in the exclusion of women from the great 
majority of trades and professions, for which they possess 
no natural disqualifications. e 
Trade Combinations imply hostility: while this remains 
strikes and lock-outs will continue to occur. The combina- 
tions existing among employers are justifiable on exactly 
the same grounds as the combinations of workmen. The 
hostility which such combinations imply may be deplor- 
able, it certainly leads to much misery and pecuniary 
loss; but while the hostility remains no good can be done 
by attacking the nght of combination. Trades’ unions 
and associations of employers would not exist in their 
present form, unless there were an antagonism of inteiest 
between workmen and their employers. ‘Those, thercfore, 
who most deplore the frequency of strikes, and the misery 
and heartburnings they produce, should endeavour to re- 
move the antagonism of interest between employers and 
employed, of which strikes and lock-outs are only the 
outward and visible signs. A “lock-out” is really a strike 
of the masters. The men make some demand for shorter 
hours or for higher wages, which the employers 1efuse to 
grant. The men persisting in their demarfd, the em- 
ployers thioughout the district discharge all their worlk- 
men. Their gates are closed ; and production 1s entirely 
suspended, until one or other of the parties gives way, or 
until some compromise is agreed to by both. 
Co-operation. Many schemes have been of late pro- 
pounded, with the view of removing the present antago- 
nism between capital and labour, by making employers 
and employed feel that their interests are in the main 
identical. The fundamental principle of all these schemes 
is that workmen should have a direct pecuniary interest 
in the prosperity of the trade in which they are engaged ; 
this interest is created by the workmen owning the whole 
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or some part of the capital which their industry requires. 
Co-operative trading societies are those in which the 
workmen employed own the whole of the capital necessary 
for*carrying on their business. In such cases 1t is evident 
that she antagonism between employers and employed 
ceases to exist, because both capital and labour are pro- 
vided by the same individuals. There are several co- 
operative trading societies in Great Britain, but the most 
successful and consequently the best known of these 
institutions are in Paris. In the year 1852 seventeen 
masons, in Paris, resolved to carry on business with the 
aid of no other capital than that which they themselves 
could provide. They at first created a small capital by 
saving one-tenth of their daily earnings. With this small 
beginning they commenced business, and so successful 
were they, that in 1860 the society consisted of 107 
members with a capital of £14,500. Many most im- 
portant buildings in Paris have been built by this society. 
Every labourer employed in this society owns part of the 
capital. The ordinary wages are paid and the profits of 
the capital are distributed 1n the following manner.—two 
fifths are reserved to pay the annual dividend on the 
capital, and the remaining three fifths are distributed as 
a bonus upon labour, The amount of the bonus which 
each labourer receives is proportioned to the amount of 
work which he has done during the year. By this arrange- 
ment perfect identity of interest 1s established between 
capital and labour, and, at the same time, the earnings of 
each individual are proportionate to the amount of capital 
which he has in the concern, and upon the quantity of 
labour which he performs. The co-operative principle 
was applied with great success to agriculture, by the late 
Mr Gurdon, of Assington, Suffolk. About 40 years ago 
Mr Gurdon let some farms to an association of labourers ; 
he advanced them the necessary capital, which they 
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agreed to repay in a certain number of years. The 
experiment has proved entirely successful ; the farms are 
in a high state of cultivation; Mr Gurdon’s capital has 
long since been repaid, and the condition of the laboufers 
has improved 1n the most striking mannei. The Jalourers 
appoint from among their own body a committee of 
management, and those who are employed receive the 
ordinary agricultural wages, and at the end of the year 
the profits are divided amongst all who own shaies. 
Copartnership. In England a modification of co-opera- 
tive principles has been carried out in several instances 
with great success. One of the best known of these co- 
partncrships of industry was that which was started by the 
Messrs Briggs, of Mcthley ncar Leeds. These gentlemen 
had long been large colliery proprictors ; they were so 
harassed by constant disputes with the miners, and had 
suffered so much pecuniary loss from the frequcncy of 
strikes, that their profits were very seriously reduced, 
and they were almost determined upon relinquishing 
their business. They however finally resolved upon try- 
ing, as a last resource, the effect of a partnership between 
capital and labour. They accordingly converted their 
business into a joint-stock company, the capital of which 
was £135,000, In gooo shares of £15 each. The Messrs 
Briggs retained 6000 of these shares, and the remaining 
3000 shares were offered to the men employed in the 
mines. These shares were quickly taken up, and thus 
a workman, even if he owned but one share,*was virtually 
a paitner in the concern. The company 1s managed by 
difectors, by whom all the sharcholders are represented, 
the workmen appointing one of their own body. When 
the profits on capital excced ten per cent., it has been 
agreed that half the surplus should be distributed as 
a bonus upon labour, each workman receiving a sum 
proportionate to the wages he has earned during the pre- 
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vious year. This scheme worked with great success for 
nearly ten years; during a time when disputes betwecn 
employers and employed in the surrounding district were 
bitter, when strikes were frequent and heavy losses were 
being inade, the business of the Messrs Briggs was most 
prosperous, and the relations between them and their men 
were harmonious and friendly. It has, howevei, unfor- 
tunately happened that the principle of copartnership 
which weathered the storm of adverse times and slack 
trade, was not proof against the trial of a very large and 
sudden increase 1n the profits and wages In the coal trade. 
In the years 1871 and 1872, the degrce of prosperity in 
the coal trade was quite unprecedented. Wages and 
profits were almost doubled. Under these circumstances 
a dispute arose at Mcthley on the manner and the pro- 
portion in which these greatly increased profits should be 
distributed between capital and labour ; and the dispute 
resulted in the abandonment of the copartnership prin- 
ciple. 

Although the experiment tricd at Mecthley has been 
abandoned, it should be remembered that the circum- 
stances under which it was given up were very eaccp- 
tional. Copartnership has been adopted with uninter- 
rupted success in several other depaitments of industry ; 
for example, by the Messrs Crossley in their large carpet 
manufactory at Halifax, and by the late Lord George 
Manners on a farm which he cultivated near Newmarket. 

The advdntages of co-operation and copartnership 
may be divided into two classes. In the first place, 
strikes are avoided, and consequently great pecuniary 
loss is prevented. In the second place, the efficiency 
of labour 1s greatly increased, and consequently more 
wealth is produced. A workman too often has the feeling 
that it makes no difference to him whether he ts indus- 
trious or idle, careless or careful of his employer’s pro- 
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perty. He and his employer look upon each other as 
natural encmies, one of whom tries to do as httle work 
and get as much wages as possible, and the other tries to 
give as little wages and to get as much work as possible. 
In such a condition of things overlookers have to be 
engaged by the employer, to see that the workmen fulfil 
their share of the bargain; but however much they are 
overlooked average men will never work with the best 
energy they can give, unless they feel that they them- 
selves are directly benefited by their own labour. The 
stimulus which copartnership gives to labour is too often 
overlooked. Every capitalist who has given copartnership 
a fair trial in his own business, is always ready to admit 
that 1t is most profitable in a pecuniary sense. The bonus 
distributed among the workmen does not represent so 
much taken away from the employer’s profits; it repre- 
sents part of the pecuniary value of the increased effi- 
ciency of labour. 

We are constantly assured that strikes have imperilled 
and still threaten to destroy the commercial greatness of 
England. Stiikes can never be prevented by discouraging 
trades’ unions by adverse legislation. That plan has 
been tried for half a century, and strikes have become 
more and more frequent. Strikes are the result of the 
antagonism between capital and labour. Remove the 
antagonisin, and strikes will die a natural death. 

Boards of Arbitration. In some industries, especially in 
the lace and hosiery trades of Nottingham, the establish- 
ment of boards of arbitration has been most successful in 
preventing strikes. These boards are composed of an 
equal number of workmen and employers; they mect 
every month, and all disputes between masters and men 
are submitted to the arbitration of the boards. Nothing 
can be more beneficial than the operation of these boards 
when once a dispute has arisen ; and by promoting friendly 
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intercourse between employers and employed, they may 
have some influence in pieventing disputes; but it must 
be Dorne 1n mind that they deal with the symptom—the 
strike,and not with its cause—the antagonism of interest. 
They cannot therefore be regarded as complete and etfi- 
cient remedies for strikes. 

Co-operative Stores. Some misapprchension may arise 
by confusing co-operation with the so-called “co-opera- 
tive” storcs which have lately become so popular in 
London and other large towns, The real nature of co- 
operation 1s an union between capital and labour. In 
such institutions as the Civil Service Store in the Hay- 
market, there 1s not necessarily any connection between 
capital and labour. It 1s a joint-stock company, the 
shares of which are owncd, for the most part, by those 
who do not contribute by their labour to the success of 
the store. The shopmen and superintendents may own 
shares, but 1t 1s not an essential part of the undertaking 
that they should do so. A co-operative store relies for 
its success, not on an union of capital and labour, but 
mainly upon the rcady-money principle. The prices of 
commoditms sold in a co-operative store are less than 
those charged 1n an ordinary shop, because no bad debts 
are made, no expensive advertising need be resorted to, 
no costly shop-fronts need be kept up, and the cost of 
carriage of goods sold 1s not borne by the proprietors of 
the business. There 1s no reason, except the difficulty of 
overcoming the prejudice against anything new, why 
nearly all tradesmen should not conduct their businesses 
on the same puinciples as a co-opelative store. The 
oldest and most celebrated of co-operative stores is that 
ofthe Rochdale Pioneers In this society the ready-money 
principle is strictly adhered to, and the goods are sold at 
the ordinary retail prices. The accounts are made up 
quarterly, and the profits are divided in the following 
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manner; five per cent per annum is allowed as interest 
on the shareholders’ capital, and the remainder is divided 
among the purchasers, each customer receiving an amount 
proportionate to the sum which he has expended i in pur- 
chasing commodities at the store. The Rochdale Pioneers’ 
Society, which was started by workmen, and began 
in 1844 with sufficient capital only to buy one chest of 
tea and a hogshead of sugar, now does a business of 
{,250,000 a year. There can thercfore be no doubt that, 
when skilfully managed, co-operative stores are capable of 
achieving very striking financial success. 

The advantages which co-operative stores afford to 
their customers are undoubted. It is therefore probable 
that the principle of rcady-money payments, the main 
cause of the success of co-operative stores, will, in time, 
become general in many branches of trade. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV. TZyvades’ Unions, Strikes, 
and Co-operative Societies, 


I. What is a trade’s union? 7 

2, What two functions does a trade’s union usually 
fulfil? 

3. Why arc trades’ umions unpopular with the capi- 
talist classes? 

4. What 1s the connection between trades’ unions and 
strikes? . 

5. What is a strike? 

6. Can it be shewn that men have no right to strike? 

7. In what respect has the conduct of trades’ unionists 
frequently been blameworthy? 

8. Explain some of the rules by means of which trades’ 
unionists have endeavoured to raise the wages given in 
their own employments. 
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9g. Describe the similarity between the rules of trades’ 
unions and the etiquette of the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. 

10. Give an instance of the combination of employers, 
and snew that their right to combine for the protection 
of their interests 1s as incontestable as that of their 
employés. 

11, Shew that no good can be done by attacking the 
right of combination. 

12. What is the real cause of strikes and lock-outs? 

13. Hlow can this cause be removed? 

14. Describe co-operation, and give an example of its 
successful working. 

15. What is copartnership? Give an illustration. 

16 Do copartnerships involve any pecuniary sacrifice 
on the part of the employers? 

17, What are the special advantages of copartnership? 

18. Whatis a co-operative store? Upon what prin- 
ciple is 1t based? 

19. Why can lower prices be charged in a co-operative 
store than 1n an ordinary shop? 

20. Giyeabriefaccount of the Rochdale Pioneers’ store. 





1. Write an exercise describing the advantages which 
workmen obtain from combination, and point out that in 
driving a bargain with their employer it 1s only by means 
of combination that they can place themselves in a posi- 
tion fully to protect their own interests. 

2. If you were a member of a trade’s union, and a 
strike were resolved upon, would you advise that the 
strike should be commenced when trade was active or 
when it was dull? 

3. Do you think co operative stores do harm to the 
interests of the community because they injure the retail 
grocers and other tradesmen? And if not, why not? 


F, 6 


SECTION IV. 


On Foreign Commerce, Credit, and Taxation. 


THIS section comprises chapters on Foreign Commerce ; 
Ciedit and its influence on prices; and Taxation. It 
will perhaps appear that foreign commerce and credit 
should have been explained in the section headed ‘‘The 
Exchange of Wealth.” It however seems that in a short 
and elementary treatise there are many advantages in 
separating the subjects usually comprised under the 
head “Exchange of Wealth.” A knowledge of the 
meaniny of value and price, of the causes which regulate 
the prices of commodities, and of the true nature of 
money, 1s essential to a cht understanding of the causes 
which determine the respective amounts of rent, wages 
and profits. At the same time the subjects of foreign 
commeice and credit, if introduced prior to the consi- 
deration of the distiibution of wealth, might have wearied 
and perplexed the beginner. These subyccts have there- 
fore been reserved for the 4th and last section. 


' CHAPTER I. Ox Foreign Commerce. 


A development of Foreign Commerce ensures division of 
labour, The great advantage derived from foreign com- 
merce 1s that which 1s obtained by division of labou.. If 
countries trade freely with each other, the natural conse- 
quence 1s that each nation gradually increases the pro- 
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duction of those commodities for the manufacture of 
which circumstances have specially adapted it; at the 
Sarge time it decreases the manufacture of those com- 
modityes which it has no particular facilities for producing. 
In this way the cost of production 1s diminished, and 
capital and labour work with their maximum efficiency. 
Take an example: Fiance has great natural advantages 
for the manufacture of wine; her climate and the habits 
of her people cause the cultivation of the vine to be car- 
ried on with great success. Such countries as France, 
therefore, produce not only sufficient wine to supply their 
own wants, but also enough to satisfy the demand of 
countries like England, the climate of which 1s unsuited 
to the cultivation of the vine. The advantage of foreign 
trade is that we get from foreign countries either what 
we could not produce at all for ourselves ; or else we get 
commodities in exchange for a smaller expenditure of 
labour and capital than it would cost us to produce them 
ourselves. 

Protection is disastrous to the general interests of the 
Community. The West Indies, and some of the Southern 
States of the American Union, have special advantages 
for the cultivation of sugar. Were foreign commerce un- 
restricted these countries would probably grow sugar for 
the whole of Europe. In France, however, the duty on 
imported sugar is so heavy as to prevent its consumption, 
This duty is levied with the view of “protecting” the home 
industry. The French protectionist would say, “There 1s 
a large class of industrious people in France employedein 
making beet-root sugar. The cost of producing this sugar 
is greater than the cost of producing sugar in the West 
Indies from the sugar-cane. If the West Indian sugar 
were freely imported into this country, it would be 
sold for a smaller price than would recompense the 
-_producers of the bcet-root sugar. It is therefore expe- 
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dient to levy so large a duty upon the West Indian 
sugar, as would raise its price above that of the home- 
grown sugar, and thus effectually prevent its importation, 
By this means, the industry of France will be encouraged 
and the interest of the beet-root sugar-growers will be 
protected.” Such an argument may at first sight appear 
plausible, but it quite overlooks the fact previously de- 
monstrated, that a demand for commodities 1s not a 
demand for Jabour. Ifthe sugar-growers of France were 
undersold by the sugar-giowers of the West Indies, the 
former might for a time suffer pecuniary loss ; but the 
ultimate result would be that they would gradually with- 
draw their labour and capital from a comparatively unre- 
munerative trade, and employ them in some other industry, 
such as the cultivation of the vine, for which France pos- 
sesses exceptional advantages. Thus there is no loss, 
but a transfer of capital and labour from a comparatively 
unremunerative employment to one in which they would 
work with greatly increased efficiency. In such a case, 
the total production of wealth is increased, and the na- 
tional capital consequently augmented. 

The effect of Protection on Wages. But there is still 
another view of the matter. In the argument which we 
imagined a French protectionist would use to justify the 
prohibitive duty on imported sugar, the interest of one 
class was entirely overlooked ; this class is one for which 
protectionists have usually no consideration whatever. 
They busy themselves much in protecting the producers 
o; commodities, but they never consider the consumers 
of commodities. To1eturn to the illustration of the sugar- 
growers. Sugar 1s so universally used as to be almost a 
necessary of life. Any circumstance which reduces the 
price of sugar tends to increase the real reward of the 
labourer, and confers a direct benefit upon thousands of 
people. If any neccssary of life is cheapened one of two 
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things must occur, either the cost of production is de- 
creased, or the real reward of the labour is incrcased. 
If wages remain the same, after the price of a necessary 
is decreased, the real reward of the labourer is augmented, 
because his money-wages will exchange for a larger 
quantity of commodities. If, on the other hand, wages 
are decreased in proportion to the increased cheapness 
of a necessary, the real reward of the labourer remains 
the same, whilst the cost of production 1s decreased. It 
is therefore evident that the benefits attending a decrease 
in the price of any of the necessaries of life are much more 
general in their operation than the supposed benefit which 
is conferred upon producers by protecting them against 
foreign competition. A decrease in the price of a com- 
modity also leads to an increased accumulation of capital ; 
for the expenditure of consumers being reduced they have 
greater opportunity of saving, and a larger amount of 
wealth is consequently employed as capital. In striving 
to protect the producers of a commodity, protectionists 
thus inflict a much deeper injury upon the whole com-, 
munity than at first sight appears. 

An illustgation of the effect of a bounty for the encourage- 
ment of Native Industry. At the present time hardly any 
fine white sugar 1s made in England; the Enghsh con- 
sumers are supplicd almost entirely from France. The 
reason of this 1s not that French sugar 1s better, or, 
naturally, cheaper than what was formerly manufactured 
in England.® It can, however, be sold at a cheaper rate 
because the French government give what virtually 
amounts to a bounty on all the sugar exported from 
France. This bounty enables the French sugar refiners 
to undersell their English competitors, and consequently 
nearly all the large sugar refineries which used to exist 
on the Clyde and at Bristol have becn shut up, and the 
labour and capital which they employed are being trans- 
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ferred to other industries. It is thus seen that no Zer- 
manent \njury 1s inflicted on English industry by the 
policy of the French government ; but that the simple 
result of the protection they afford to their home industry 
1s that the whole French nation 1s taxed 1n order to enable 
the whole English nation to obtain sugar at less than cost 
price. 

The arguments of Protectionists applied to the introduc- 
tion of Steam-carriage. The plea of protection might 
have been urged with great force by the owners and 
drivers of stage-coaches at the time of the introduction of 
railway travelling: they might have said that these new- 
fangled railroads would cause many hundreds of people 
to be thrown out of employment ; that coach-proprietors 
and the owners of roadside inns would be ruined, that the 
national character would deteriorate, and that the 1ace of 
horses would in a few years become extinct. All this 
very possibly was said, but with no avail The coach- 
drive1s and proprietors and the innkeepers were a very 
small body compared with the rest of the community; the 
good of the many was preferied to the profit of the few; 
and a wonderful development of commerce and, other 1n- 
numerable advantages derived from railway travelling 
have resulted. 

The Candlemakers’ Petition. M. Bastiat, in the following 
witty sketch, has placed in strong rehhef the absurdity of 
protection, 


: “THE CANDLEMAKERS’ PETITION}. 
¢ 

“Petition of the Manufacturers of Candles, Waxlights, 
Lamps, Candlesticks, Strect-lamps, Snuffers, Extin- 


1 Many paragraphs of this petition have been omitted ; but it 
is hoped that nothing has been left out which 1s essential to the 
line of argument adopted. 
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guishers, and of the producers of Oil, Tallow, Resin, 
Alcohol, and generally of everything connected with 
Lighting. 


“To Messieurs the Members of the Chamber of Deputies. 


“ GENTLEMEN, 

“ We are suffering from the intolerable competition of a 
foreign rival, placed, 1t would seem, in a condition so far 
superior to ours for the production of light, that he abso- 
lutely zaunxdates our national marke? with it at a plice 
fabulously reduced. The moment he shews himself our 
trade leaves us—all consumers apply to him; and a 
branch of native industry, having countless ramifications, 
1s all at once rendeied completely stagnant. This 1ival, 
who 1s no other than the Sun, wages war to the knife 
aginst us, and we suspect that he has been raised up by 
perfdious Albion ; masmuch as he displays towards that 
haughty island a circumspection with which he dispenses 
1n our Case. 

“What we pray for 1s, that 1t may please you to pass a 
law ordering the shutting up of all Windows, Skyhghts, 
Dormer-wyndows, Outside and Inside Shutters, Curtains, 
Blinds, Bull’s-eyes ; 1n a word of all Openings, Holes, 
Chinks, Clefts, and Fissures, by or through which the 
light of the Sun has becn allowed to enter houses, to the 
prejudice of the meritorious manufactures with which we 
flatter ourselves we have accommodated our country,—a 
country which, in gratitude, ought uot to abandon us now 
to a stiife so unequal. } 

“We urge the following reasons in support of our fe- 
quest. Furst: 1f you shut up as much as possible all 
access to natural hght, and create a demand for artificial 
light, which of our French manufactures will not be en- 
couraged by it? 

‘‘ If more tallow is consumed, then there must be more 
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oxen and sheep; and consequently we shall behold the 
increase of artificial meadows, meat, wool, hides; and, 
above all, manure, which is the basis and foundation, of 
all apiicultural wealth. 

“Tf more oul is consumed, then we shall have an ex- 
tended cultivation of the poppy, of the olive, and of cole- 
wort. These rich and exhausting plants will come at a 
right time to enable us to avail ourselves of the increased 
fertility which the rearing of additional cattle will impait 
to our lands. 

“‘Our heaths will be covered with resinous trees. Nu- 
merous swarms of bees will, on the mountains, gather 
perfumed treasures, now wasting their fragrance on the 
desert air, ike the flowers from which they are derived. 
No branch of agriculture but will then exhibit a cheering 
development. 

“The same remark applies to navigation. Thousands 
of vessels will proceed to the whale fishery, and in a short 
time we shall possess a navy capable of maintaining the 
honour of France, and gratifying the patriotic aspirations 
of your petitioners. 

“But what shall we say of the manufacture of ar¢icles 
de Paris? Venceforth you will behold gildings, bronzes, 
crystals, in candlesticks, in lamps, in lustres, in can- 
delabra, shining forth 1n spacious wa1erooms, compared 
with which those of the present day can be regarded but 
as mere shops. 

“No poor Resiuzer from his heights on the sea- coast, 
no!coal-miner from the depth of his sable gallery, but 
will 1ejoice in higher wages and increased prosperity. 

“Only have the goodness to reflect, Gentlemen, and 
you will be convinced that there 1s perhaps no Frenchman, 
from the wealthy coal-master to the humblest vendor of 
lucifer matches, whose lot will not be ameliorated by the 
success of our Petition. If you urge that the light of the 
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Sun is a gratuitous gift of nature, and that to reject such 
gifts is to reject wealth itself, under pretence of encour- 
aging the means of acquiring it, we would caution you 
agfinst giving a death-blow to your own policy. Remem- 
ber y8u have hitherto always repelled foreign products, 
because they approximate, more nearly than home pro- 
ducts, to the character of gratuitous gifts. To comply 
with the exactions of other monopolists, you have only 
half a motive; and to refuse us, simply because we stand 
on a stronger vantage ground than others, would be to 
adopt the equation, +x+=-; 1n other words, it would 
be to heap absurdity upon absurdity. 

*“Nature and human labour co-operate in various pro- 
portions (depending on countries and climates) in the 
production of commodities. Vhe part which nature exe- 
cutes 1s always gratuitous; it 1s the part executed by 
human labour which constitutes value and 1s paid for. If 
a Lisbon orange sells for half the price of a Paris orange, 
it is because natural, and thercfore gratuitous, heat does 
for the one what artificial, and consequently expensive, 
heat must do for the other. When an orange comes to 
us from Portugal, we may conclude that it 1s furnished in 
part gratuitously, in part for an oncrous considcration ; 1n 
other words, it comes to us half-price as compared with 
those of Paris. ; 

“Now it 1s precisely the gratuitous half (pardon the 
word) which we contend should be excluded. You say, 
How can nagional labour sustain competition with foreign 
labour, when the former has all the work to do, andgthe 
latter only does onc half, the Sun supplying the remainder ? 
But if this half, being gratuitous, determines you to ex- 
clude competition, how should the whole, being gratut- 
tous, induce you to admit competition? If you were con- 
sistent, you would, while excluding as hurtful to native 
industry, what 1s half gratuitous, exclude @ fortzori and 
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with double zeal, that which is altogether gratuitous. 
Once more, when products such as coal, iron, corn or 
textile fabrics are sent us from abroad, and we can ac- 
quire them with less labour than 1f we made them dur- 
selves, the difference is a free gift conferred updén us. 
The gift is more or less considerable in proportion as the 
difference is more or less great......... It is as perfect and 
complete as it can be when the donor (like the Sun in 
furnishing us with light) asks us for nothing. The ques- 
tion, and we ask it formally,is this: Do you desire for 
our country the benefit of gratuitous consumption, or the 
pretended advantages of onerous production? Make 
your choice, but be logical; for as long as you exclude 
foreign fabrics, in proportion as their price approximates 
to zero, what inconsistency would it be to admit the light 
of the Sun, the price of which is already at zevo during 
the entire day!” 

Foreign trade will be advantageous ta both countries only 
when the relative cost of the commodities exchanged is 
different in each country. Having now explained the 
general principles of Free Trade, and the advantages 
which nations derive from foreign commerce, let us 1n- 
quire Into the actual effect of the exchange of commodi- 
ties between two such countries as France and England. 
In the first place, it must be borne in mind that no profit 
arises from the exchange, by two countries, of one com- 
modity for another, unless the relative cost of the two 
commodities 1s different in the two courtries. Both 
coy modities may be cheaper in the one country than in 
the other, but they will not be exchanged unless their 
relative cost is different. For instance, gloves and spirits 
may both be cheaper in France than in England; it may, 
therefore appear evident that France will never send 
gloves to England in exchange for spirits; but suppose 
that in France four pairs of gloves are equal in value to 
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a gallon of spirits, whilst in England four pairs of gloves 
will exchange for one gallon and a quarter of spirits. 
In this case a French glove merchant would gain a 
quarter of a gallon of spirits for every four pairs of 
glove which he exchanged with England; and the ex- 
change might accordingly take place with advantage to 
both countries. If, however, the relative value of gloves 
and spirits were the same in each country, no exchange of 
these commodities would take place, because the mer- 
chants conducting such an exchange would realise no 
profit by the transaction. If four pairs of gloves equal in 
value a gallon of spirits in France and in England, a French 
glove merchant would not seek to effect an exchange with 
an Enghsh spirit merchant, because he would not gain 
anything by so doing. It has now been proved that the 
relative cost of the commodities which are exchanged 
must be different in the two countries effecting the ex- 
change. But the amount of difference has not yet been 
defined. The difference must be at least sufficient to 
cover the cost of conveying the commodity from the one 
country to the other and to leave a margin of extra 
profit to the exporter. For no merchant will undertake 
the trouble and risk of exporting a commodity to a 
foreign country, if the price realised by the exported 
commodity 1s such that his profit is no greater than he 
would have obtained by selling the commodity in his own 
country. 

The terms ef the exchange are regulated by an equalisa- 
tion of Demand and Supply. The minimum differenc§ in 
the relative value of the commodities has been defined; But 
the difference may be much more than sufficient to cover 
the cost of carriage and to leave a small margin of profit 
for the exporter. Suppose for instance that a ton of coal 
in France will exchange for a quarter of wheat, whilst in 
England at the same time a ton of coal will only exchange 
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for one-third of a quarter of wheat. We may assume that 
the English coal merchant considers himself sufficiently 
recompensed if, in England, a ton of coal exchanges for 
one-third of a quarter of wheat ; but hearing that in F rance 
he could get three times as nicel for his coal, he resolves 
upon exporting it to that country. The question now 
arises, Will he be able to secure the whole two-thirds of a 
quarter of wheat, as extra profit upon every ton of coals 
he sends to France? In answer to this question we refer 
to Section-IJ. in which it was shewn that the price of a 
commodity 1s adjusted by an equalisation of demand and 
supply. We have supposed that the English merchant 
sends coals to Fiance and obtains wheat in exchange for 
it; by this transaction it is evident that the supply of 
foreign wheat in England 1s increased, and therefore the 
demand for home-grown wheat diminishes; for similar 
reasons the amount of coal sent to France 1s increased, 
and consequently the demand for French coal diminishes. 
Now it was shewn in Section II., when the theory of Value 
was explained, that if other things remained unaltered, an 
inciease in the demand for a commodity causes an increase 
in its price; and that a reduction in the demand for a 
commodity decreases its price. In other words, the price 
of a commodity 1s adjusted by equalising the supply with 
the demand. It 1s evident theicfore that the exchange 
between England and France of coal and wheat affects 
the price of these commodities in both countries. In 
England the price of coal 1s increased, bec&use the de- 
ma‘id is increased; and the price of wheat declines, 
because the supply is augmented. The opposite effect 1s 
produced in France; the price of coal declining, and that 
of wheat increasing. It 1s now evident that the exchange 
between the two countries will not be made on the same 
terms as were at first agreed upon. There will no longer 
be a difference of § of a quarter of wheat in the exchange 
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power of coal in the two countries ; in England the ex- 
change power of coal will have increased, in France it 
will have diminished ; and finally, if competition is quite 
unchecked, the difference in the price of coal and wheat 
in the two countries will only be sufficient to cover the 
cost of carriage from one country to the other, and to 
afford a reasonable 1cmuncration to the capitalist for the 
risk and trouble which exportation entails. The price of 
a commodity, in so far as there 1s free competition among 
its producers, depends ultimatcly upon its cost of produc- 
tion. Cost of carriage is frequently an important element 
in the cost of production of imported commodities. When 
import and export duties are removed, the cost of carriage 
1s the principal cause of the difference of price of the same 
commodity in different countrics. This 1s rendered more 
clear 1f the exchange 1s supposed to take place between 
two places where legislative enactments do not attempt to 
check the free interchange of commodities. For instance, 
Lancashire produces cotton goods, whilst Lincolnshire 
grows a great quantity of wheat. The difference in the 
relative value of wheat and cotton cloth in Lincolnshire 
and Lang@shire would be very considerable if these coun- 
ties were prevented from exchanging their commodities 
for those produced in other localities. As it is, however, 
the difference in the price of wheat and cotton in Lanca- 
shire and Lincolnshire can never be grcater than suffices to 
cover the expense of conveying these commodities from 
the one coufity to the other. In Iance, previous to the 
revolution, the protective spirit was so active that os 
could not be sent fiom one province to another in that 
country. The consequence was that the greatest variety 
of prices prevailed ; wheat being plentiful and cheap in 
one place, whilst at another, owing to a bad harvest, it 
was very scarce and extremely dear. 

The manner ‘in which the suppiy of an exported commodity 
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is equalised with the demand, It is not difficult to trace 
the manner in which the supply of an exported commo- 
dity i is equalised to the demand, by an adjustment of the 
price. It has been assumed that an English merchant 
by sending coal to France and obtaining in exchange for 
each ton a quarter of wheat, realises an extremely high 
profit. It therefore follows ‘that the English merchant 
will export as much coal to France as he can; other mer- 
chants will also do the same, 1n order to participate in the 
exceptionally high profits. In this way the supply of coal 
is very largely increased in France, and in order to be 
able to sell it the exporters are obliged to reduce its price ; 
at the same time, owing to the reduction of the supply of 
coal in England, its price 1s raised in that country. Hence 
the inducement to export coal 1s checked in two ways. 
The value of coal 1s raised in England and depressed 
in France; merchants no longer obtain as much as #of a 
quarter of wheat more in France than in England; what 
they do obtain in exchange for their coal in France 1s 
ultimately only sufficient to pay the cost of carnage and 
to recompense them for their risk. 

Reciprocity. A great dcal of misapprehension exists 
respecting the advantage which a country obtains from 
foreign trade. It 1s said by some that there ought to be 
reciprocity of exchange: that, in fact, we should not 
consent to accept anything from a foreign country, unless 
that country will accept some of our manufactured com- 
modities in return. Even the adherents ofthis theory 
woyid hardly like to carry it out consistently. We obtain 
large quantities of tea from China, for which the Chinese 
people demand an equivalent value of silver. They do 
not, as a rule, accept our merchandise in return for their 
tea: this may be a great mistake on the part of the 
Chinese, but they are the principal sufferers, and not we. 
The preachers of reciprocity would hardly venture to 
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suggest that we should refuse to allow the importation of 
tea from China until the Chinese will accept our manufac- 
tured goods in exchange for it. 

When there is an exchange between two countries, the 
profit?of each country varies inversely with its demand for 
the imported goods. In the case of the exchange of com- 
modities between two countries, the greatest profit is 
realised by that country whose demand for the imported 
commodity is the less urgent. Thus, in the case of ex- 
change previously investigated, any increase 1n the de- 
mand for coal in France would cause the English 
importers of coal to obtain more favourable terms of 
exchange; the value of coal would rise, and the im- 
porters would obtain a larger quantity of goods in ex- 
change for it. This increased value would not however 
be maintained, because 11 would attract a larger supply ; 
if the value were permanently increased it would denote 
that the cost of production had increased, in consequence 
of the increased demand causing less productive mines to 
be worked. 

It must be borne in mind that the direct benefits of 
foreign trade consist in increasing the productive powers 
of the world, by enabling each country to apply its 
capital and labour to those industries in which they 
will be most efficient. In so far as this 1s done com- 
modities are produced with the least possible expen- 
diture of capital and labour. On this point Mr Mill says, 
“There is«nuch misconception in the common notion 
of what commerce does for a country. When comnyerce 
is spoken of as a source of national wealth, the hag. 
nation fixes itself upon the large fortunes acquired by 
merchants, rather than upon the saving of price to the 
consumers. But the gains of merchants when they 
enjoy no exclusive privilege are no gieater than the 
profits obtained by the employment of capital in the 
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country itself....Commerce is virtually a mode of cheap- 
ening production ; and in all such cases the consumer 
is the person ultimately benefited ; the dealer in the end 
is sure to get his Prone whether the buyer obtains much 
or little for his moncy.” 

Besides the economical advantages derived from foreign 
trade it also produces moral and intellectual effects of 
the greatcstimportance. It brings into contact with each 
other the inhabitants of all the nations of the world ; it 
is the greatest of civilising agencies, and 1t is the prin- 
cipal guarantee for the maintenance of peace. By keep- 
ing up a constant communication between widely dif- 
ferent nations, it enables each people, by comparing its 
own laws, institutions and manners with those of other 
countries, to profit by the example or to take waining 
by the fate of other nations. Commerce has also taught 
nations that they do not profit by each other’s muis- 
foitunes, but that each country has a direct interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of every other. 

The strongest case which the opponents of free frade 
have ever made, is the following :—If a nation engages in 
forcign trade the commodities which it exports will rise 
in value, whilst those which it 1mports will decrease in 
value. This is evident both from a frvzort reasoning and 
from experience. The exported commodities will become 
dearer because the demand for them 1s increased ; the 1m- 
ported commodities become cheaper because their supply 
is increased. The principal exports of suchsa nation as 
Amgrica consist in the necessaries of life, such as wheat 
and‘other agricultural produce, in return for which it re- 
ceives (say the protectionists) articles of luxury, such as 
rarc wines and costly lace. Now it is urged that this 
foreign trade must be disadvantageous to the bulk of 
the population, because it increases the price of neces- 
saries, and decreases only the price of luxuries. This 
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argument does not touch the main advantage of foreign 
commerce ; viz. such a division of labour, that each 
country produces those commodities for the manufacture 
of which it has peculiar and natural advantages. The 
resutt of protection in America 1s to withdraw a portion 
of her capital and labour from her most productive in- 
dustries, in order to employ them in industries that are 
less productive. The argument cannot moreover be re- 
garded as a fair statement of facts. The United States 
are at present still pursuing a policy of protection, and 
in no country in the world 1s the cost of living so heavy. 
Foreign articles, whether necessaries or luxuries, are 
mercilessly taxed ; a fine of as much as Ioo and 200 per 
cent. being levied on some of them. Such articles as 
boots, and foreign clothing of all kinds, are subject to 
heavy imposts; and at the same time the exportation 
of corn and breadstuffs to Europe 1s carried on on a 
large scale. 

An example of the effect of protection in America. Mr 
Wells, the late Special Commissioner of the United 
States Revenue, issued a report in 1870 by no means 
favourable to the opponents of free trade. Mr Wells’s 
views are the more striking because when he received 
the appointment of Commissioner of Revenue he was 
a strong protectionist, and he was led to change his 
Opinions on the subject by the facts which came under 
his observation during his official experience. His re- 
port shewed that the tariffs imposed are so heavy as 
to be a most serious burden to the industry ofthe 
country. The following example shews the way in which 
these tariffs depress trade. Mr Wells states that “in 
1869 an enterprising citizen of the North-west visited 
England for the purpose of contracting for an iron vessel 
suitable for the grain trade of the uppcr lakes. As 
foreign-built ships are not admitted on the American 
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registry, it was proposed to take over the vessel in sec- 
tions, simply to serve as a pattern, and at the same 
time it was intended to import skilled workmen, and to 
establish an iron shipbuilding yard in the vicinity of 
Chicago. But when the duties, varying from 38 to 66 
per cent, on the various articles employed in the con- 
struction of the vessel came to be calculated, they were 
found to amount to so much that the project had to be 
abandoned. Thus Chicago and its neighbourhood are still 
without an iron shipbuilding yard.” The whole population 
is taxed in the partially successful attempt to protect the 
interest of a few hundred American ironmasters. To such 
Circumstances as that just narrated the commissioner at- 
tributes the decline in American shipping which has 
caused so much discussion in the States. Mr Wells 
says that in America the cost of living 1s increasing in 
a greater ratio than the rate of wages and salaries ; and 
he complains, not so much that comforts are curtailed, 
but that the power of saving 1s diminished. “ The rich 
are becoming richer and the poor poorer.” “Small accu- 
mulations of capital are stopped.” It is perhaps not too 
much to assert that nothing but the extraordjnary in- 
ternal resources of America have enabled her so far to 
triumph over the self-imposed burdens on her industry. 
The facts just narrated shew that the protectionist 
policy of the United States does not arise from the 
desire to prevent an increase in the price of the neces- 
saries of life. The necessity of relying upon foreign 
couxtries for our supplies of food has forced upon Eng- 
land the adoption of free trade. This necessity does not 
exist in America, and consequently the recognition of the 
advantages of free trade is delayed. The following ex- 
tract from an American paper gives some idea of one 
way in which protection has increased the cost of living 
in the United States. “Taxes on an American when in 
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his clothes—Hat, silk, 60 per cent.; ribbon, 60 per cent. ; 
alpaca lining for brim, 50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ; 
leather inside 35 per cent.; muslin hning 7} cents a 
square yard; glue, 20 per cent. Coat—cloth, 55 cents a 
pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem; silk lining, 60 per 
cent.; alpaca used therein, 50 cents a pound, and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, buttons, 1f worsted, 20 cents a pound, 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, worsted braids, 50 cents a 
pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem, velvet for collar, 60 
per cent.; red worsted padding, 50 cents a pound, and 
35 per cent. ad valorem, hemp padding, 40 per cent. 
Pantaloons—cassimere, 50 cents a pound, and 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, cotton used therein, 5 cents a square 
yard ; hemp cloth for facing, 40 per cent. ; metal buttons, 
30 per cent. Vest—silk or satin, 60 per cent.; linen 
lining, 35 per cent.; silk buttons, 60 per cent. Braces, 
35 per cent. Under shirt—if silk, 60 per cent.; 1f worsted, 
50 cents a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem, if cotton, 
35 percent. Drawers,thesame. Shirts—cotton, 5 cents 
a square yard ; linen for the front, 35 per cent. Buttons, 
35 per cent. Boots—raw hides, 1o per cent.; tanned 
leather, galfskin, 30 per cent.; if patent leather, 35 per 
cent.; soles, 35 per cent. Neckerchief—if silk, 60 per 
cent. Pocket-hankerchief—if silk, 60 per cent.; if linen, 
35 per cent. Kid gloves—s5o0 per cent. Pocket knife— 35 
per cent. Watch—25 per cent. Silk watch-chain—6o 
per cert.” 

Exports afd Imports constantly tend to an equality. Mr 
Mill states this tendency thus: “The produce of a country 
exchanges for the produce of other countries at such 
values as are required in order that the whole of her 
exports may exactly pay for the whole of her imports.” 
Or, as he elsewhere expresses it, ‘‘the exports and imports 
between two countries must in the aggregate pay for each 
other.” It should here, however, be pointed out that 
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though its imports are by far the most important part of 
a country’s habilities, yet it may besides have labulities 
on account of dividends on foreign capital invested 1n it, 
&c. If there were no regular interchange of commodities 
between, for instance, France and England, the fact that 
French loans to the amount of many millions have been 
subscribed for, and are heldin England, would necessitate 
an export either of ordinary merchandise or the precious 
metals from France to England. Hence, over and above 
the exports which France sends to England, equalling in 
value the English imports into France, France must send 
an equivalent for her debts to us. There 1s another re- 
spect in which one country may be indebted to another ; 
when two countries exchange their respective productions, 
it is evident that the country which undertakes the car- 
riage of the commodities backwards and forwards must 
receive an equivalent for this service. Speaking roughly, 
England does the carrying trade of the world; and there- 
fore all nations with whom England trades are indebted 
to her for the carriage both of their exports and imports. 
Hence Ingland’s imports always exceed her exports, and 
would continue to do so, even if no foreign loans were 
held in England. In order to make this quite clear, we 
will imagine that a farmer living at Cromer wishes to 
exchange £20 worth of wheat for £20 worth of furniture 
belonging to a furniture broker at Norwich. It is ar- 
ranged that the farmer sends his wheat by road from 
Cromcr to Norwich, and that his wagons ané horses are 
to b‘ing back the furniture. In this case we will imagine 
that the carriage of the wheat and the furniture costs the 
farmer £2 He thcrefore says to the broker, “I am not 
going to be put to this expense and trouble without getting 
anything in exchange.” Perhaps the broker then offers 
to give him “£1 worth more furniture. “It will be all 
right then,” he says; “‘ you will gct £21 worth of furniture, 
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and you will give me £20 worth of wheat and pay the 
cost of carriage. That way we shall each pay half the 
cost of carriage.” But the farmer may say, ‘‘ No; by the 
tihe my wheat reaches you it has cost me £21, you 
ought therefore to give me £21 woith of furniture and 
deliver it to me at your own expense.” If the farmer 1s 
a hard bargainer he will succeed in making good this 
demand; and he will obtain £22 worth of furniture in 
exchange for his £20 worth of wheat. That is to say his 
imports will exceed his exports by 1o per cent. Inthe 
Same way a country which performs the carrying trade 
of exports and imports, will be indemnified for this service 
by receiving imports of a greater value than the exports 
which she gives in exchange. The imports of England, 
have in some years exceeded her exports by £100,000,000. 
The average excess of the value of our imports over our 
exports for the six years ending with 1874 was over 
2£,56,000,000. This excess must be regarded partly as the 
liquidation of cost of carriage, and partly as the interest 
due to the English holders of foreign securitics. The 
point, therefore, at which the forcign trade of a country 
reaches gquilibrium, 1s not that at which the exports and 
imports are equal, but that at which the exports, what- 
ever these consist of, suffice to discharge all its liabilities. 
The presence of counteracting circumstances does not, 
however, falsify the proposition originally laid down, that 
the exports and imports of a country /evd to an equality. 
The followmg example will shew the manner in which 
this tendency 1s exerted. Let it be supposed tha., the 
whole foreign trade of England 1s carried on with Frdnce, 
and that in a given year the exports of England to France 
are considerably exceeded by the imports to England from 
France. In such a case as this England will be, as it 
were, in debt to France, and this debt will have to be 
defrayed by an export of money from England to France ; 
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the supply of money will in this way be increased in 
France and decreased in England. Now it was shewn in 
Chapter Iv., Section II., that the value of money is regu- 
lated in the same way as the value of other commodities ; 
viz. by an equalisation of the demand with the supply. 
In France, therefore, owing to the importation of specie, 
the value of money will decline and prices will rise ; whilst 
in England, owing to the exportation of specie, the value 
of money will increase and prices will decline. We will 
now trace the effect of the alteration 1n the value of money 
upon the two countries. The high prices realised in 
France will attract an increased exportation of commo- 
dities to that country from England. English merchants 
will prefer selling their commodities in France to selling 
them in England, because they will obtain a higher price 
in the former country than in the latter. For the same 
reasons, French merchants will prefer selling their goods 
in their own country to exporting them to England. In 
this way the exports of England to France will be in- 
creased, whilst her imports from France are diminished, 
and the position of equality between her exports and 1m- 
ports is restored. It may perhaps be objected to this 
statement that the exports of England to China are always 
greatly exceeded by our imports from China. The Chinese 
impede the importation of our merchandise, and demand 
silver in exchange for their exports. But 1t may be pointed 
out that we do not export gold and silver coin to.«China, 
but bullion, which 1s exported as an ordinary article of 
commerce; our large annual export of silver to China 
ee ane therefore directly affect the prices of commo- 
dities in this country, because it does not reduce the cur- 
rency. The outpouring of bullion to the East has pro- 
bably been very influential in checking the decline in the 
value of gold which it was predicted the vast discoveries 
in Australia and California would produce. 
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The meaning explained of such expressions as ‘balance 
of trade,” “unfavourable exchange.” In the days of the 
mercantile system it was thought a serious calamity to a 
céuntry if a part of its exports consisted of coin or 
bullion. A country was in fact considered to have suffered 
a loss, from foreign trade, exactly equivalent to the value 
of the coin or bullion she exported. When a part of a 
nation’s imports had to be paid for in gold or silver “ the 
balance of trade” was said to be against that nation, and 
the exchange which she had effected was termed “ un- 
favourable.” The experience of the present century has 
exposed the fallacy and confusion of thought of such 
reasoning. Gold 1s now exported from the countries which 
produce it as an ordinary article of commerce; and the 
rapidity of the growth and the prosperity of Australia 
and California are notorious, and have been propor- 
tionate to the degree in which they have parted with 
their gold in exchange for the commodities produced by 
other countries. To consider that a country loses an 
amount exactly equivalent to the quantity of gold and 
silver she exports, 1s the same as thinking that every one 
who buys a penny roll loses a pennyworth by the trans- 
action. 

The following chapter on Credit will explain the manner 
in which foreign exchanges are conducted, without in- 
volving a constant export and import of the precious 
metals.. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. On Foreign Commerce, 


1. What is the great advantage derived from foreign 
trade? 
2. Give examples of this advantage. 
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3. What is meant by Protection, and how do protec- 
tionists justify their interference with foreign commerce? 

4. What would follow if protection were withdrawn 
from those industries which could not survive foreign 
competition ? ‘ 

5. When a native industry would cease to exist unless 
it were protected from foreign competition, is loss or gain 
inflicted on the nation at large by protecting it? 

6. Whatlargeclass does the protectionist quite overlook? 

7. Describe the effect produced on wages by the cheap- 
ening of any of the necessaries of life. 

8. What effect is produced on the accumulation of 
capital by decreasing cost of production? 

9. Apply the arguments of protectionists to the intro- 
duction of railway travelling. 

1o. Give a summary of the arguments contained in 
the Candlemakers’ petition. 

Ir. Under what conditions will an exchange of com- 
modities be advantageous to both countries effecting such 
an exchange? 

12, What must be the minimum difference in the re- 
lative value of the commodities exchanged? : 

13. When the difference exceeds this minimum, how 
are the terms of the exchange determined ? 

14. How does foreign commerce affect the prices of 
exports and imports ? 

15. If foreign commerce were quite unchecked, what 
circumstances would still cause the prices off some com- 
modities to be different in different countries ? 

1b. To what excess was the protective spirit carried 
in France before the revolution ° 

17. Shew the manner in which the demand and sup- 
ply of a foreign commodity are equalised. 

18, What is “reciprocity”? Give an illustration of 
its Impracticability in certain cases, 
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19. What determines the amount of profit realised by 
each of two countries effecting an exchange of commo- 
ditjes? 

20. Who reaps the principal advantage from foreign 
trade? 

21. What is the strongest case which has ever been 
put forward by protectionists ? 

22. What main advantage of free trade does this 
argument disregard ? 

23. Is this argument supported by facts? 

24. Shew, by an example, the manner in which pro- 
tective tariffs depress industry. 

25. What effect is produced on the whole population 
of the United States by the increasing cost of living? 
Quote the authority for these statements. 

26. What is probably the reason why England has re- 
cognised the advantages of free trade before America? 

27. Describe the tendency constantly in operation to 
produce an equality between the exports and imports of 
a country; and mention some of the circumstances which 
counteract this tendency. 

28. Cgmpare the effect of an export of coin with that 
of an export of bullion. 

29. What is meant by “balance of trade” and “un- 
favourable exchange”? 

30. Illustrate the absurdity of supposing that a country 
loses ar? amount exactly equal to the quantity of gold and 
silver she exports. 


1. In England there are taxes on tea, tobacco, and 
other imports; are these in any sense protective? 

2. If there were in a village a one-armed cobbler, 
who made boots rather worse and much dearer than they 
could be made elsewhere, and if the authorities of the 
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village, in order to encourage native industry, levied a tax 
on all boots not made by him, would not this be in ac- 
cordance with protectionist principles? Explain the con- 
sequences to the general well-being of the village. 

3. Where in America should you say the free-trade 
party was the strongest, in the corn-growing states of the 
West, or in the manufacturing districts? And give your 
reasons. 

4 Why is agriculture more profitable than manufac- 
tures in such a country as Austraha/? 

5. Trace out the results that would ensue if a country 
possessing rich gold fields were entirely debarred from 
purchasing the products of other countries. 


CHAPTER II. Credit and its Influence on Prices. 


Definition of Credit. Credit 1s a power to boriow. If 
the credit of an individual is good, it 1s because there 1s 
general confidence in his ability to pay, and therefore he 
can botrow at a low rate of interest. If the credit of an 
individual is bad, he 1s not able to borrow except at a high 
rate of interest, because his ability to pay 1s doubted. The 
credit of different people in the same age and country 
can be accurately measured by the rate of interest which 
they pay for borrowing. When it 1s said in the City 
article of the Zzzes that the rate of interest 1s ‘2? for 
the des¢ three months’ bills,” 1 means that 2} per cent. 
per annum 1s paid for a loan by those in whoée ability to 
pay there 1s perfect confidence; a higher rate of interest 
is paid at the same time by those whose ability to pay 1s 
less undoubted. This remark does not apply unreservedly 
to the credit of nations. “Ability to pay” of course pro- 
duces its effect upon the credit of nations as well as upon 
that of individuals. The credit of Turkey and Spain is 
exceedingly bad. Turkish bonds for many years paid 
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nearly 12 per cent.; in the autumn of 1875 the govern- 
ment of Turkey announced its bankruptcy by telling its 
creditors that only half the interest due to them would be 
paid in gold, and even this half has not been forthcoming ; 
some descriptions of Turkish stock are now at a price, 
which, if they pay at all, will pay 30 per cent ,and Spanish 
bonds pay about 16 per ceni., whilst English funds pay 
only 34 per cent. But there 1s frequently a great differ- 
ence between the rate of interest prevailing 1n two coun- 
tries which does not indicate a corresponding difference 
in their ability to pay. It has previously been explained 
that the rate of interest 1s not only affected by the security 
of property and the amount of risk incurred by the lender, 
but also by the position of the margin of cultivation. 
Hence it 1s not fair to infer that the credit of England 1s 
twice as good as that of America because an English 
government stock pays 3 per cent whilst American 
government stock 1s issued at 6 percent. A great part 
of this difference 1s accounted for by the different position 
of the margin of cultivation in the two countries. In 
England money can be borrowed on a mortgage, that 1s 
where Jagd is given as a security, at 4} per cent., whilst 
in America money cannot be raised on a mortgage for 
less than 7 percent. The credit of a nation cannot there- 
fore be accurately measured by the rate of interest which 
it pays for loans, Although confidence in a country’s 
“Ability to pay” always produces its effect on the rate of 
interest, yet different rates of interest prevail in different 
countries whose financial prospects aie equally sound, 
owing to the different position, in the scale of productiVe- 
ness, of the margin of cultivation 

The expression ‘Credit is Capital’ is meaningless. It 
is sometimes asserted that “credit 1s capital.” <A little 
consideration of the meaning of words shews that this 
expression is nonsensical. Credit has already been de- 
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fined as “the power to borrow,” and it has frequently 
been explained that capital is that part of wealth which 
is set aside to assist future production; it supports the 
labourers and furnishes the tools, materials, and shelter 
that their work requires. Now it is evident that a 
power to borrow can do none of these things. Credit. 
will not feed and clothe labourers, nor can it furnish 
the implements of their industry. The power to bor- 
row, if exerted, will procure capital, just as muscular 
strength will, if exerted, enable a man to carry a sack 
of wheat; but it is as foolish to say that credit is capital 
as it would be to say that a man’s strength is a sack 
of wheat. 

Banks. The real service which credit performs is that 
it enables an increased quantity of the wealth of a country 
to be used productively as capital. It encourages the 
productive employment of wealth. Scarcely any one, 
for instance, retains a considerable sum of money in 
his own keeping ; people keep just sufficient money to 
pay their daily personal expenses ; all their money above 
this amount is generally deposited in a bank, and is 
there used for productive purposes. Supposg, for in- 
stance, that Mr 4. has an income of #1000. He deposits 
the whole of his yearly income in a bank, drawing it out 
in small sums as occasion requires. In the meantime the 
banker 1s employing a considerable part of this deposit 
as capital, experience having shewn that a bartk need 
never keep in the form of moncy more than “one-third of 
the,sums deposited with it. Mr 4. himself would never 
have been able to employ any part of his income as 
capital, but the banker, by accumulating a large quantity 
of these small capitals, is able, with advantage to all 
concerned, to employ two-thirds of the total amount 
deposited with him to assist the future production of 
wealth, Depositors in a bank in reality lend their money 
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to the banker, on the condition that they shall be able to 
withdraw the whole or any part of their deposits at any 
time. In some banks depositors receive interest on their 
deposits, 1f they have been left in the bank more than a 
certain time. In most cases, however, the banker is con- 
sidered to make a sufficient return to the depositors by 
taking charge of their money, and by allowing them to 
withdraw any part, or the whole of it, at a moment’s 
notice. Itis evident that a bank could not exist unless 
the credit of the banker was good. People would not 
place their wealth at the disposal of a man unless they 
had confidence in his honesty and in his ability to 
pay. 

Joint-stock Companies. Another way in which credit 
enables an increased amount of the wealth that is saved 
to be employed productively, 1s by means of joint-stock 
companies, Such an undertaking as a railroad requires 
for its construction an amount of capital such as scarcely 
any private individual could supply. The necessary capi- 
tal is therefore subscribed by thousands of individuals. 
The required amount is determined by the promoters of 
the conapany ; it may be assumed that this amount 1s 
£,1,000,000 ; it is accordingly arranged to raise this sum 
in 20,000 shares of £50 each. Any individual, therefore, 
who has saved £50, and who buys one of these shares, 
becomes what is called a shareholder in the railway ; 
he 1s 1 fact a partner in a great commercial enterprise ; 
this small vapital of £50 1s employed in assisting the 
future production of wealth, whereas 1f there had been no 
such things as joint-stock companies, it would probably 
have been consumed unproductively. It 1s evident that 
the success of a joint-stock company depends upon the 
credit of its promoters and directors. They have fre- 
quently not deserved the confidence reposed in their 
honesty, but this has nothing to do with the present sub- 
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ject. If their credit had not been believed to be good 
the companies could never havc been started. 

From these illustrations it 1s perceived that the capital 
of the country 1s practically augmented by the means of 
credit, because it offers great facility for the productive 
employment of wealth. But besides those just described 
there are forms of credit performing other functions, 
which very materially facilitate the exchange of wealth, 
and which produce a very great influence on the prices of 
commodities. The forms of credit to which we refer 
are bills of exchange, bank notes, cheques, and book 
credits, 

Bills of Exchange. It was said in the preceding chapter 
that foreign commerce did not involve a constant ex- 
change of gold and silver money between the two countries 
trading with each other. It 1s evident that if the English 
merchants who purchase French goods had to send the 
price of these goods in money to France, great incon- 
venience and 11sk would be incurred. The necessity of 
the constant transit of gold and silver money is obviated 
in the following way. Let it be supposed that an English 
merchant A. sells {1000 worth of coal to the French 
merchant #., and that a Fiench merchant C. sells 
£1000 worth of wheat to the Enghsh merchant D. If 
there were no such things as bills of exchange, the result 
of these transactions would be a transit of £1000 in 
money from JZ. (in France) to 4 (in England), and also a 
similar transit of £1000 in money fiom J), €n England) 
to C. (in France). Now it 1s evident that the same re- 
sult could be attained without any transit of money at 
all, 1f A., the English seller, received £1000 from D., the 
English buyer, and C., the French seller, received £1000 
from #., the French buyer. This result 1s effected in the 
following way. J#., the French merchant, sends to 4 a 
written promise to pay him the £1000, and J, the English 
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merchant, sends a similar promise to pay £1000 to C. 
These written promises are called bills of exchange. A. 
has a bill for £1000 drawn on France, and C. has a bill 
for £1000 drawn on England. If they exchange these 
bills both debts will be discharged. 

Bill discounting. Merchants do not usually effect these 
exchanges themselves , they are generally undertaken by 
a third class of individuals, called bill brokers or bill dis- 
counters. These persons undertake to buy the bills 
drawn on different countnes. In the case just described, 
A.and C. would not exchange then bills ; 4. would sell his 
to a bill discounter in London, paying him a small sum 
as commission ; and C. would sell his to a bill discounter 
in Paris. Thus a London bill discounter might collect 
£,1,000,000 worth of bills drawn on France, whilst a 
French bill discounter might collect 41,000,000 worth of 
bills drawn on England. They would then proceed to 
exchange the bills. The transit of money is as entirely 
dispensed with as if barter were the recognised medium 
of exchange between the two countries 

Bills of Exchange perform many of the functions of Money, 
and they therefore produce an effect on General Prices, 
Bills of exchange are very largely used in domestic as 
well as in foreign commerce. It 1s very unusual for one 
merchant to pay another in moncy, the debt is usually 
discharged by means of a bill of exchange; that 1s, a 
written yyomise to pay at the end of a certain time. A 
three months’ bill 1s a promise to pay at the end of thice 
months, and so on. Now this bill, up to the time when 
it falls due, performs many of the functions of moncy, 
The person who receives 1t perhaps wants to make a pur- 
chase himself: we will suppose that the bill 1s for £1000, 
and that its present owner, A , has received it from ZB. 
A. now wants to purchase £1000 worth of goods of D.; 
he obtains the goods and gives to J. the same bill for 
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£,1000 which A, had received from 7.; at the same time 
A. endorses the bill (that is, he writes his name on the 
back of it) as a token that he will himself pay D. should 
8. failto do so. Ina similar way the bill may be used to 
make any number of purchases up to the time it falls due. 
I-very time it changes hands it receives a fresh endorse- 
ment, so that at the time when it falls due the back of a 
bill is sometimes completely covered with endorsements. 
It is evident that in such a case as this a bill performs for 
a time the functions of money. Up to the time that it 
falls duc it has the purchasing power of gold and silver 
coin. Now it has previously been explained that any 
circumstance which increases the amount of money cir- 
culating in a country will, if other things remain un- 
changed, increase the prices of commodities. The value 
(or exchange power) of any commodity 1s determined by 
an equalisation of supply and demand. If the supply is 
increased, the value declines in such a degree as to 
equalise the demand with the augmented supply. This 
1s true of money as of other commodities ; therefore when 
the supply of money in a country 1s increased, if other 
things remain the same, the value of money will decline, 
its exchange power will dinunish, and prices will rise. 
It 1s now easy to trace the influence of bills of exchange 
on prices. It has just been explained that a bill of ex- 
change is, up to the time when 1t falls due, a substitute 
for money; the employment of bills of exchange, there- 
fore, produces the same effect upon prices as 1f a cor- 
responding addition had been made to the gold and silver 
currency. If all the business now transacted by means 
of bills of exchange had to be carried on with cash pay- 
ments, one of two things must happen. Either a cor- 
responding amount of money must be added to the 
currency, or general prices would decline. The use of 
bills of exchange has therefore either caused an increase 
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in general prices, or it has prevented general prices from 
declining. 

Bank Notes. The same effect is produced on prices by 
other forms of credit beside bills of eachange. An issue 
of bark notes produces the same effect upon prices as an 
increase in the quantity of gold and silver coin. A bank 
note is simply a promise to pay; and the chief difference 
between a bank note and a bill of exchange 1s that the - 
former is payable at any time on demand, whilst the 
latter is payable at some particular time specified on the 
bill, It is well known how useful a substitute for money 
bank notes provide; their form and portability render 
them particularly convenient instruments of credit. A 
Bank of England note is a legal tender, and 1s in this king- 
dom accepted as readily as gold. The notes of provincial 
and private banks are not legal tender, but they are 
accepted with the greatest confidence by those who 
repose trust in the credit of the bankers who issue the 
notes. A Bank of England note has the same purchas- 
ing power as gold because the Bank of England is com- 
pelled by law to give gold in exchange for its notes 
whenever such an exchange 15 demanded ; and every one 
has perfett confidence in the solvency of the bank. All 
other banks are compelled by law to give eithcr gold 
or Bank of England notes in exchange for their own 
notes. Byt this regulation does not compel even the most 
prudently managed banks to keep an equivalent in coin 
for all the notes they issue. It has been found that no 
bank need keep in cash more than a sum equal to one- 
third of its issue of notes. For instance, the bank-note 
circulation of Great Britain 1s about £ 30,000,000, It may 
be estimated that the various banks retain in specie 
£,10,000,000, the remaining £20,000,000 1s therefore per- 
manently added to the currency. If these 430,000,000 
of notes were withdrawn, either general prices would fall 
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or £20,000,000 in gold would have to be added to the 
currency. It 1s evident that no effect 1s produced on 
prices by an issue of bank notes if a corresponding 
amount of specie 1s at the same time withdrawn from Cir- 
culation ; because by such a transaction the curreucy is 
neither increased nor diminished. If, however, the issue 
of bank notes is increased without a corresponding with- 
drawal of specic, general prices will either rise or be pre- 
vented from falling. 

Cheques A cheque is a written order to a banker to 
pay a certain person a sum of money. If all cheques 
were immediately cashed by the person to whom they are 
payable they would produce no effect on prices. But in 
nearly all cases the cheque is not cashed, but 1s paid in 
by the person who receives it to his own bankers. Now 
let us trace the effect of this onthe prices of commodities. 
Mr 4. banks with the London and Westminster Bank, he 
gives a cheque for £100 to Mr #., who banks with the 
Imperial Bank. This cheque is a written order to the 
directors of the London and Westminster Bank to pay 
4Z1iooto Mr 2. Mr BZ. does not take this cheque to the 
London and Westminster Bank to get it cashed, but he 
pays it in to his account at the Imperial Bank. In the 
course of the same day Mr C., who banks with the Impe- 
rial Bank, gives a cheque for £100 to Mr D., who banks 
with the London and Westminster Kank, and Mr J. 
pays in the cheque to his account. At the erd of the 
day the Imperial Bank has a cheque for £400 drawn on 
the London and Westminster Bank, and the London 
and Westminster Bank has a cheque for £100 drawn on 
the Imperial Bank. These banks therefore exchange 
the cheques, and the transit of specie from one bank to 
another is entirely dispensed with. 

The Clearing-house, An exchange of cheques drawn on 
the different banks takes place daily in London at the 
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Clearing-house. To this place the bankers send all the 
cheques which have been paid in to their banks during 
the day, and exchange them for cheques of a correspond- 
inf value drawn on their own banks. In this way 
£,2,00,000,000 of cheques are annually exchanged, whilst 
to effect this exchange no specie whatever 1s required. 
Formerly after the exchange of cheques all differences 
were settled by cash payments ; but this custom 1s now 
discontinued and the differences are settled by a transfer 
of sums from the account of one bank to that of another 
at the Bank of England. If, for instance, the London and 
Westminster Bank holds £100,000 of cheques drawn on 
the London and County Bank, while the London and 
County holds £110,000 of cheques drawn on the London 
and Westminster, the difference between them would 
formerly have been settled by a cash payment of £10,000, 
by the London and Westminster Bank to the London and 
County Bank. Now, however, as all banks keep accounts 
at the Bank of England, the difference is settled in the 
books of the Bank of England by crediting the London 
and County Bank with £10,000, and debiting the London 
and Westminster Bank with a similar sum. 

It is evident that by the use of cheques and by the 
operations of the clearing-house the circulation of the 
country 1S virtually increased by £2,000,000,000 ;_ that 
is to say, that an amount of buying and sclling repre- 
sented hy £2,000,000,000 takes place annually, by means 
of cheques, yithout the exchange of a single farthing 
of money. Hence if the same amount of buying and 
selling went on, and cheques, or some equivalent form 
of credit, ceased to be used, the value of money would 
rise and general prices would decline; because gold 
and silver coin would be required in a great number 
of transactions which are now carried on by means of 
cheques, 
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Book Credits. Book credits can be readily explained. 
Suppose that an ironmonger 4. buys £50 worth of coals 
from a coal-merchant &., and that 2. buys £50 worth 
of ironmongery from A. Instead of exchanging bills of 
exchange or cheques for £50, A. debits 2. with £yo in 
his ledger, and B. does the same to A. Seeing, then, that 
each owes the other £50, they agree to cancel each other’s 
debt, and the use of money 1s thus dispensed with. 

Credit influences Prices, and not the particular form 
which Credit assumes. In describing these different forms 
of credit it should be borne in mind that itis credit which 
influences prices, and not the particular form credit may 
assume. A bank note, a cheque, or a bill of exchange, is 
not credit, it is simply a declaration of the existence of 
credit. Every form of credit which dispenses with the 
use of money produces an effect on prices. 

The purchasing power conferred by Credit. But there is 
another way in which the employment of credit produces 
temporarily very great influence on prices. Credit very 
greatly increases the purchasing power of every one who 
employs it. If all commodities were bought and sold for 
money, trade would be very seriously contracted. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a cotton-spinner desired to make 
a large purchase of raw cotton. He might be aware that 
his supply of ready money was not sufficient to effect the 
purchase: he therefore gives a bill of exchange to the 
producer of the cotton, payable at the end of three or six 
months ; :f at the end of that time he 1s still unable to 
pay, he will be able, if his credit 1s good, to renew the bill 
on’ paying a certain percentage. It 1s no doubt true the 
purchasing power conferred by credit may be abused by 
people incurring liabilities which it is highly improbable 
they will ever be able to meet; but without credit, specu- 
lation would be nearly impossible, and consequently the 
number of purchases would be greatly reduced. Since 
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therefore credit enables a great many purchases to be 
made which never could take place if the payments had 
to be made with ready money, it is evident that credit 
pfoduces an increased demand for commodities. It has 
freq@ently been proved that any circumstance which in- 
creases the demand for commodities tends to increase their 
price. Hence credit, by increasing the purchasing power 
of individuals, tends to increase the prices of commodities. © 

Credit produces the greatest Effect en the Price of those 
Commodities the Supply of which is limited. It is true that 
the price of those commodities the supply of which can be 
increased tends always to approximate to the cost of pro- 
duction ; but speculative purchases are made with the great- 
est frequency in those commodities the supply of which 1s, 
from exceptional circumstances, expected to be curtailed. 
In such cases the price of the commodity is regulated in 
the same way as the prices of those commodities the sup- 
ply of which 1s absolutely limited. Thus, on the eve of the 
Russian war in 1854, it was known that during the war 
the importations from Russia of tallow, hemp, etc. would 
be stopped. Large speculative purchases of these com- 
modities were therefore made with a view to the rise in 
price which would be occasioned by the reduced supply. 
Every one of these speculative purchases tended of course 
to raise the price of Russian goods. In the year 1869 
large speculative purchases of corn were made by several 
cornfactors, because owing to the cold and wet weather 
in May and June it was thought that there would be 
a bad harvest, and that consequently corn would be dear. 
These speculative purchases tended to raise the pric@ of 
corn; and had the expectation of the speculators been 
fulfilled they would have realised large fortunes, Let us 
see, however, what really took place. These factors gave 
bills of exchange for the corn they purchased, expecting, 
no doubt, that by the time the bills became due, they 
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would have sold the corn again at a higher price, or that 
they would be able to renew the bills in hopes of realising 
yet larger gains. Lut although the wheat crop in England 
was very bad, there was an exceptionally large yield*in 
Amcrica; the price of wheat 1n America was extrémely 
low, and America immediately began exporting large 
quantities of wheat to England; these circumstances 
caused the price of corn steadily to decline. Several of 
the speculators were unable to mcct their engagements, 
and many large failures ensued. 

A Commercial Panic. If credit can be casily obtained it 
is difficult to say how great its influence may be on prices. 
When, however, in consequence of credit having been 
given too freely, prices become unduly raised above cost 
of production, the expectattons of speculators are not ful- 
filled, and a large number of merchants are unable to 
redeem their bills; a commercial panic takes place, and 
credit 1s for a time almost entirely suspended. A crisis 
of this kind always involves many merchants in ruin, for 
they are unable, owing to the suspension of credit, to renew 
their bills. In consequence of the panic, traders will not 
accept bills of exchange; bank notes and gold become 
for a time in great demand; prices therefore rapidly fall, 
possibly as much below the cost of production as they 
were previously above it. Hence it 1s seen that when the 
purchasing power of credit 1s abused, and prices are forced 
up far beyond their natural rate, a commercial,panic 1s 
very likely to ensue, dufing which credit wi}} be as diffi- 
cult to obtain as 1t was before carelessly granted. 

Fhe Bank Charter Act of 1844. In order to prevent the 
abuse of credit, and, it was thought, to ensure the com- 
munity against the great loss and inconvenience of com- 
mercial panics, the Bank Charter Act of 1844 was passed. 
The promoters of this Act evidently thought that bank 
notes were the most important of all the instruments of 
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credit, and that it was by their means that the purchasing 
power of speculators was increased. ‘The Act accord- 
ingly was devised with the view of restricting the circula- 
ttn of notes. The framers of the Act considered that 
every bank ought to have an equivalent either in bullion 
or in property for its issue of notes. Thus the funds, and 
other property possessed by the bank of England, were. 
estimated to be worth £14,000,000. The Act therefore 
decreed that if the note circulation of the Bank of 
England exceeded /£14,000,000, the Governors of the 
Bank should be compelled to keep an equivalent to the 
excess, either in coin or bullion. Thus if the note circu- 
lation of the Bank of England is 415,000,000, the Gover- 
nors of the Bank are obliged to retain in their coffers 
£,1,000,000 of gold. The Bank Charter Act also prevented 
other banks from increasing their issue of notes, and 
provided that no bank established after the passing of the 
Act should be allowed to issue notes. Now it 1s a curious 
fact that for the last fifty years commercial panics have 
taken place at regular intervals with startling punctuality. 
They have occurred about every nine years ; and though 
the Bank Charter Act was devised with the express pur- 
pose of preventing panics, they have not since the passing 
of the Act deviated from their regulanty. The Act was 
passed in 1844; and panics have occurred in 1848, 1857, 
and in 1866. In so far, then, as the Act was intended 
to prevent commercial panics it must be considered a 
failure ; the.causes of which may now be traced. During 
the time of prosperous trade and good credit the pur- 
chasing power of merchants and speculators is if no 
degree restricted by the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act. The large speculative purchases which tend so 
powerfully to raise prices are not made by means of bank 
notes, but by bills of exchange. Bank notes are as diffi- 
cult to get as money, because they can at any moment 
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be changed for money. Hence during times of commer- 
cial security and tranquillity the Act is inoperative; it 
remains to be seen what its effect is during the panics, 
which it 1s powerless to prevent. During a panic there is 
a general desire to discount bills, money 3s at a premium ; 
every one who owns bills of exchange is desirous of 
changing them for money, on account of the insecurity 
which prevails. Hence during a panic the Bank is urged 
to discount an unusually large number ef bills, and the 
rate of discount rapidly rises. Now the Bank Charter 
Act effectually restricts the amount of accommodation 
the Bank is able to give, for it provides that the Bank 
shall purchase an equivalent in bullion for all notes which 
it issues Over a certam amount. When therefore this sum 
is reached the issue of notes is stopped, because it would 
be no longer profitable to the Bank to continue it. Hence 
the rate of discount 1s still further augmented because the 
supply of credit is aitificially restricted. No other instru- 
ment of credit 1s able at such a crisis to produce the same 
effect as bank notes; people will not accept bills of ex- 
change because the public confidence is disturbed, and 
a general feeling of insecurity prevails. Bank of England 
notes are, on the contrary, as readily accepted “as gold, 
because they can always be exchanged for gold on demand 
at the Bank. It is therefore seen that the Bank Charter 
Act does not prevent reckless speculation and an undue 
extension of credit during periods of commercial tran- 
quillity ; and when public confidence is shaken and a 
commercial panic takes place, the Act absolutely limits 
the amount of accommodation the Bank can afford. This 
fact has been so far recognised by legislators and the 
Bank authorities, that the Act has been temporarily sus- 
pended during each of the three panics that have occurred 
since the passing of the Act. On every occasion after 
the suspension of the Act the rate of discount has rapidly 
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subsided ; the suspension of the Act served in a great 
measure to allay the excitement which prevailed, because 
it was thought that after the suspension there would be no 
scarcity of money. In 1857 and 1n 1866 about £ 1,000,000 
extrasnotes were issued by the Bank ; nearly all of these 
were returned to the Bank in a few days, and the cur- 
rency gradually returned to its normal condition. The 
uncertainty whether the Act will be suspended or not, 
adds another element of excitement to the general frenzy 
that prevails duiing a panic. ‘The merchants and specu- 
lators know that the Act will probably be temporarily 
suspended during the panic, but the exact day and hour 
of the suspension are of course unknown. The time at 
which this takes place may make all the difference to a 
speculator between solvency and 1uin. 

The Suspension of the Act protects solvent Merchants, with- 
out sparing those who have speculated rashly. Itis, however, 
to be observed that the suspension of the Act does not 
retard the 1uin of those who speculate rashly, and who 
are really insolvent ; the directors of the Bank, in their 
own interest, take care to discount only good bills, and 
they are more cautiousin this :espect during a panic than 
they are*at any other time. The suspension of the Act 
saves those from failure who are really solvent and 
wealthy, but who conduct their business on the justifiable 
expectation that they will be able to renew and discount 
bills: the sudden contraction of credit which accompanics 
a panic oftey involves such persons in ruin through no 
fault of their own. Although the Bank Charter Act has 
been powerless to prevent panics, and although it appears 
occasionally to aggravate their intensity, there is a service 
rendered by this Act which goes far to outweigh any 
inconveniences 1t may temporarily produce. Bank of 
England notes are in this country legal tender ; that 1s 
to say, that all debts may be legally discharged in Bank 
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of England notes. A creditor can legally claim to be 
paid either in coin or in Bank of England notes; he is 
not compelicd to accept the notes of any other bank. 
The Bank of England is bound by law to give gold, 6n 
demand, in exchange for its own notes: and the ®Bank 
Charter Act gives an absolute guarantee to the public 
that the Bank shall always be able to fulfil this condition. 
By the regulations of this Act, after the Bank has issued 
2£,14,000,000 of notes, it can issue no more without plac- 
ing in the coffers of the bank an amount of coin or 
bullion coriesponding in value to the sum which the note 
represents. The Act therefore ensures that there shall 
be no inflation of the currency through an excessive 
issue of Bank of England notes, and in this way it pro- 
vides a guarantee for the convertibility of the notes of 
the Bank. The whole of the credit system of this country 
centres in the Bank of England. Every country banker 
keeps an account with a London banker, and all the 
London bankers keep accounts at the Bank of England. 
The importance, therefore, of giving a Icgal guarantee 
for the convertibility of Bank of England notes can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

Convertible and Inconvertible Paper Currency® It has 
frequently been stated that in this country bank notes 
can always be exchanged for gold. It is the law of the 
country that a private bank should always give gold or 
Bank of England notes, on demand, in exchange for its 
own notes , and that the Bank of England should always 
give gold, on demand, in exchange for its ‘hotes. This 
regtlation makes ours what 1s called a “convertible paper 
currency ;” that 1s to say, 1t can be exchanged at any time 
for gold. In some other countries, America and Italy for 
instance, there is an “inconvertible paper currency ;” 
that 1s to say, the notes are not convertible into money 
on demand. No injustice 1s done to any one by an issue 
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of inconvertible notes if they are not made legal tender, 
because then no one need accept them who woulda :ather 
be paid in gold. There are, however, always many 
dengers connected with the use of inconvertible notcs. 
They 1s, practically, no limit to their issue, and such 
enormous sums may be by their means added to the 
currency as seriously to disturb the finances of the 
country, and to undermine the credit of the Government. | 
The extraordinarily large issue of these inconvertible 
notes in America during the war caused a dispauity in 
value between the gold and the notes, because it was 
not confidently believed that the Government would be 
able to redeem the notes. Gold was at a premium, and 
the notes, or green-backs as they are ¢ealled, were at 
a drscount. This drsparity, though it has greatly di- 
minished, strll continues. Once during the civil war 
£100 1n gold exchanged for £180 1n notes. In Jan 1870 
£100 in gold eachanged for £120 of notes, and in July 
1871 £100 in gold exchanged for #112 of notes ; and it 
still remains at about this figure (1876). The large issue 
of these notes in America has had a very great influence 
in raising prices in that countiy. The loss of credit sus- 
taincd @y the American Government by too large an 
issue of inconvertible notes has produced a disparity mn 
value between gold and yreen-backs, and this circum- 
stance has brought into existence a class of speculators 
whose operations are most detrimental to the interests of 
legitinfate industry. These people speculate in gold, 
that 1s, theytreat gold as an ordinary article of commerce, 
buying up large quantities of it in hopes of increasing its 
value. 

The Gold Ring of New York. The speculations of the 
Gold Ring of New York became famous all over the 
world in the autumn of 1869. The members of the Gold 
Ring conspired together to buy up all the gold in the 
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country, and all the gold cheques. (The latter are in- 
struments of credit in the form of cheques, and payable 
in gold coin, not 1n green-backs.) These large purchases 
of gold began to produce effect in September 1869, when 
the members of the Ring held nearly all the gold in 
New York; the amount owed to them being estimated 
at 100,000,000 dollars. As the gold owing to them was 
paid in, they stored it away, and the value of gold began 
rapidly to advance. The gold speculators thought that 
they would be able to force up the value of gold soo per 
cent. The only thing which they feared would mar their 
designs was a Sale of gold by the Government. Against 
this contingency they endeavoured in vain to protect 
themselves; they therefore were obliged to be content 
with the hope that they would raise the price of gold so 
quickly, that there would not be time for the Government 
‘to suspect the plot. Their expectations were very nearly 
realised. In one morning before 12 o'clock the value of 
gold rose from 130 to 160. At 12 o’clock the Secretary of 
the Treasury ordered a sale cf four millions of Govern- 
ment gold; the plot of the Ring was frustrated, and in 
eight minutes the value of gold fell 124 per cent. At 12 
o’clock it was at 160, and at eight minutes past ff2 it was 
at 140; in nineteen minutes more the premium was only 
133.—(Frasers Magazine, Jan. 1870.) It 1s not neces- 
sary to dwell upon the injury inflicted upon legitimate 
industry by the possibility of such occurrences as that 
just described. It casts a hazardous uncertainty over the 
transactions of every merchant: and all Business par- 
takes more or less of the nature of gambling. 

The Influence of Credit on General Prices is beneficial. 
Where credit is kept within legitimate bounds, there is 
no doubt that its influence on prices is beneficial to the 
general interests of the community. For the use of credit 
tends to prevent those fluctuations in general prices which 
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are always so disastrous to production, owing to the un- 
certainty which they cast over commercial transactions. 
Tbe manner in which credit tends to prevent fluctuations 
in ggneral prices may be perhaps best described by 
tracing the operation in this direction of bills of exchange. 
It has often been explained that the more buying and 
selling there is, the more money is required; and, if no 
more money or no substitute for money is forthcoming, 
prices must decline. Wath every increase of buying and 
selling a direct tendency is exerted to increase the num- 
ber of bills of exchange. If a merchant doubles his buy- 
ing and selling, he will be sure to give and receive a far 
larger number of bills of exchange. Hence every increase 
in commerce produces spontaneously an increased use of 
credit. A corresponding influence 1s exerted when trade 
declines, for when buying and selling are restricted, a 
smaller number of bills of exchange 1s employed. If it 
were not for the use of credit every fresh development of 
commerce would produce a decrease in general prices, 
and prices would rise during periods of stagnation in 
trade. The elasticity of credit thus has a very beneficial 
influenc® in preventing great fluctuations in general 
prices, although 1n 1solated cases the use of credit some- 
times produces the most rapid variations 1n the price of a 
commodity. 

The Direct Economy of a Paper Currency, There is one 
more a@vantage derived from the use of credit, which has 
not been notwed. It has been pointed out that the paper 
currency of any country forms a more or less complete 
substitute for money. If bank notes, cheques, and bills 
of exchange ceased to be used, a much larger quantity of 
gold and silver coin would be required. Hence there is 
a direct economy in the employment of these instruments 
of credit, because a comparatively worthless substance 
like paper is used as a substitute for the highly valuable 
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cominodities, gold and silver. The material of which a 
Bank of England note for £1000 1s composed does not 
cost as much as a farthing; its intrinsic value 1s inappR- 
ciably small, but owing to the purchasing power which 
credit confers upon it, it 1s as useful to 1ts owner as 1000 
sovereigns, 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II. Credit, and ets Influence 
on Prices. 


1. What is credit? 
2. What 1s the test of the credit of an individual or of 
a nation? 

3. What other circumstance besides “ability to pay’ 
produces different rates of interest in different countries? 
4. Why 1s it foolish to assert that credit 1s capital? 

5. Explain the nature of the service which credit 
renders to the production ef wealth, 

6. How do banks promote the productive employment 
of wealth? 

7. How do joint-stock companies promote the produc- 
tive employment ef wealth? « 

8. Shew that the existence of banks and joint-stock 
companies depends upon credit. 

g. What are bills of exchange, and in what way do 
they facilitate the exchange of wealth? 

Io, Whatis meant by discounting a bill? e 

rr. Explain the manner in which a bill performs the 
functions of moncy. 

12, What 1s endorsing a bill? 

13. What effect does credit, in the form of bills of 
exchange, produce upon prices? 

14. Why does credit tend to raise the prices of com- 
moditics? 

15. What would be the consequence, did bills of ex- 
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change or some similar instruments of credit cease to be 
used? 

16. What is a bank note? 

*y7, Wherein does a bank note differ from a bill of 

exclfange? 

18. Why have Bank of England notes the same pur- 
chasing power as gold? 

19 How do bank notes influence prices? 

20. What are cheques, and how do they provide a 
substitute for money? 

21. Whatis the Clearing-house? 

22. State the annual value of the cheques exchanged 
in the Clearing-house. 

23. What aie book credits, and how do they obviate 
the exchange of coin? 

24. How does credit increase the purchasing power 
of individuals? 

25. What effect has this increased purchasing power 
on prices? 

26, On the price of what class of commodities does 
credit produce the greatest effect? 

27. .What is the cause of commercial panics? 

28. “What effect do they produce on credit? 

29. What was the object of the Bank Charter Act? 

30. What are the provisions of the Act? 

31. Hasthe Act been successful in preventing panics? 

32.~@ Describe the regularity with which panics recur, 
and name the years in which they have taken place since 
the passing of the Act. 

33. Explain why the Act does not restrict the pur- 
chasing power of speculators. 

34. What 1s the real effect of the Act? 

35. Why, dung a panic, would Bank of England 
notes be accepted, when all other instruments of credit 
are refused? 


~ 
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36. How often and on what occasions has the Bank 
Charter Act been suspended? 

37. What has been the effect of the suspension of the 
Act? 

38 Name the great service guaranteed by the Act. 

39. Whatis meant by a convertible and an inconver- 
tible paper currency ? 

40. What are the dangers connected with an issue 
of inconvertible notes? 

41. Describe the famous opeiations of the New York 
Gold Ring. 

42. Jxplain the manner in which credit tends to pre- 
vent fluctuation in gencral prices. 

43. ow is a direct economy involved in the use of 
paper money? 


1, Does a man who forges a bank note add to the 
wealth of the country ? 

2, Am I wicked for having £1000 at my banker's and 
not using it? 

3. Would a banker make himself poorer 1f he burnt 
one of his own £1000 notes? 

4. Cana banker make himself rich by issuing notes? 

5. Can anyone make himself rich by wnting cheques? 


CHAPTER III. Ox Taxation. , 


* The, Necessity of Taxation, The legitimate functions 
of government are generally admitted to be the protec- 
tion of life and propcity, and the maintenance of the 
equal freedom of all. These functions cannot be per- 
formed without incurring a considerable expense. To 
mect this expense taxation is necessary; great intcrest 
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has always been felt in the questions how taxes should be 
levied and on what classes they should fall. It has of 
late years been rightly considered that every one who 
benefits by the protection which such institutions as a 
stanfing army and the constabulary afford, should con- 
tribute to defray the expense which their maintenance 
necessarily incurs. In feudal times this principle was not 
recognised. There is no doubt that one of the immediate 
causes of the French Revolution was the immunity from 
taxation enjoyed by the Fiench nobles and clergy. The 
whole weight of taxation was thus thrust on the poorer 
classes, who were not allowed any voice in the manage- 
ment of the national finances. At the present time the 
principles of justice are not so grossly violated; no class 
is allowed to enjoy immunity from taxation, but rates and 
taxes are now levied fiom all classes indiscriminately; no 
cxemption from taxation 1s permitted to any onc on the 
ground that he does not approve of the object to which 
the moncy raised by taxation 1s devoted For instance, 
a part of the national revenue of this country 1s expended 
in providing secret service moncy, and in paying large 
salaries and pensions to those who possess sinecure of- 
fices. A ene strongly individuals may object to this 
expenditure of public money, they are obliged to con- 
tribute as much to the revenue as if they most warmly 
approved it. There is practically no injustice in this; at 
least sogfar as regards those persons who possess the pii- 
vilege of Parjamentary representation. 

Adam Smith’s Four Canons of Taxation. In Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations he laid down four canon$ of 
taxation, the due observance of which would, in his 
opinion, secure minimum hardship to the tax-payer and 
maximum revenue to the state. These four canons are 
too long to be here transcribed in full. The following 1s 
a summary of them :— 
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Ist. Every subject ought to contribute to the revenue 
a sum proportionate to the income which he enjoys under 
the protection of the State. 

and. Taxes ought to be certain, not arbitrary. THe 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to 
be paid, ought to be clear and plain to the contributor 
and to every other person. 

3rd. Every tax ought to be levied at the time and in 
the manner in which it is most convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay it. 

4th. Every tax ought to be so contributed as both to 
take out and keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury of the State. 

The application of the First Canon. The first of these 
canons cannot be observed 1n respect to each individual 
tax. It would be impossible to adjust each tax in pro- 
portion to the means of the tax-payer, or his ability to 
pay. For instance, a family of six persons who had only 
just sufficient income to liv? on, would probably consume 
as much, or even more tea than a wealthy family of half 
the size. The poorer family therefore pays much more 
duty on tea in proportion to its income than the wealthy 
family. It is obviously impossible for any government 
to provide against cases of this sort. If it were attempted 
thousands of government officials would have to be em- 
ployed in the inspection and investigation of ,special 
cases, and probably the whole amount raisgd by the tax 
would be consumed in paying the salaries of these off- 
cialf. Thus in attempting to carry out Adam Smith’s 
first canon, the government would be led into a flagrant 
violation of his fourth canon. The equality of taxation 1s 
best preserved, not by attention to one particular tax, but 
by endeavouring to make the aggregate amount of taxa- 
tion paid by different classes of persons proportionate to 
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the incomes they enjoy. Thus in the case just noticed 
though the poor family pays more duty on tea, in pro- 
Rortion to its income, than the rich family, it would pay 
less_as income-tax, and less in duty on all articles of 
luxury, such as wine and spirits. In this way a rough 
kind of equality 1s preserved. 

The application of the Second Canon. Adam Smith’s 
second rule, that taxes ought to be certain and not arbi- 
trary, is of very great importance. When traders are 
uncertain how much duty they will have to pay on the 
commodities in which they deal, an air of uncertainty and 
speculation 1s thrown over commercial transactions ; men 
depend more on their luck than on their sagacity and 
prudence, and trade becomes a gigantic system of gam- 
bling The violation of this rule 1s the great disadvan- 
tage of ad valorem dutics on imported commodities in 
comparison with duties of a fixed money value. 

The Third Canon. The third 1ule 1s obviously neces- 
sary to ensure the minimum of hardship to the tax-payer. 
If taxes are levied at a time which 1s unnecessarily incon- 
venient to the tax-payer, an injury is inflicted on him 
withoug any compensating benefit to the community at 
large. All taxes on commodities are really paid by the 
consumer, because they form part of cost of production. 
The consume: therefore pays the tax at a time when it 
is convenient to him to do so, viz. when he makes the 
purchase ° if it were an inconvenient time for him to pay 
the tax he qould abstain from purchasing the commodity. 
Taxes on commodities are, however, in the first place 
paid by the seller. Thus if aman buys a pound of tea, 
a part of the price is the duty which is levied by the 
State on this commodity. The retail trader has already 
paid the duty when he purchased the tea. If he had had 
to pay for it in ready money it might have been an 
extremely inconvenient time for him to pay the tax, but 
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he probably effected the purchase with a bill of exchange 
for three or six months ; at the end of this time he will 
have sold the tea to his customers, and thus have ob; 
tained the means to redeem his bill. “A tax on the rent 
of land, or of houses, payable at the same time at which 
such rents are usually paid, 1s levied at a time when it 
is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay; 
or when he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay.” 
(Adam Smith.) 

The Fourth Canon. The utility of Bonding Houses. The 
fourth rule 1s intimately connected with the third. If a 
tax is levied at a time when it 1s inconvenient for the 
contributor to pay, it 1s nearly sure to take much more 
from the pockets of the tax-payer than it yields to the 
revenue of the State. When the inconvenience of pay- 
ing a particular tax is obviated by special arrangement, 
the discrepancy between the amount yielded to the State 
and that taken from the tax-payer is diminished. Thus 
if a merchant who imports taxed commodities does not 
wish to sell them immediately, he can place them in a 
bonding house. As long as they remain 1n bond he pays 
no duty upon them. They can remain in bond unt] they 
are sold; the merchant therefore pays the duty at a most 
convenient time to hnmself, viz, at the time that he sells 
the commodities and 1s in receipt of their price. Let us 
see what influence is thus produced on the price of com- 
modities. Suppose a wine-merchant imports £ 1oooevorth 
of wine, and that the duty on the wine is ,4500. He 
places the wine in a bonding house, where it remains 
six months, when it 1s sold. If the wine-merchant makes 
a profit of 20 per cent. per annum on his capital this wine 
will be sold for £1600. This will be composed of the 
following items :— 
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Original cost of wine sk tee Fa: -GIOOO 
Io per cent. six months’ profit on wine- 


merchant’s outlay........... oe Sees : 100 

* Duty on the wine...... Be Stee Set esee ; 500 
Z aie 
£,1600 


Now if the wine-merchant had had to pay the duty 
directly the wine arrived in the dock, its price, after six 
months, would be £1650 instead of £1600; because the 
merchant would have employed £500 more capital on 
which he would eapect to receive interest at the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum, The items of the price of the 
wine will then be as follows .— 


Price of wine, including dutv eee 
Wine-merchant’s piofit of £10 per cent. 
for the six months on this outlay.... 150 


The purchaser of the wine would thercfore pay in con- 


sequence of the duty 450 more than ever reaches the 
revenue of the State}, 


ef has been objected to this statement that the State loses by 
this transaction all that the consumer gains ; that if the duty had 
been paid duectly the wine was imported, the State would have 
had the £500 six months sooner, and could thus have gained the 
six months’ interest on that sum. But this argument assumes 
that the State can lay out its money at as high an interest as the 
private merchant. We have estimated the winc-merchant’s 
annual profi to be 20 per cent. The State could not probably 
obtain more than 3 per cent Half a year’s interest on £40 at 
3 percent per annumis £7 1os Therefore, though the State 
might gain this amount if the duty had been paid six months 
earlier, the consumer would in consequence have to pay the 
4,50 extra for his wine, out of which sum the State would only 
benefit to the extent of £7. 105. £42. 10s would have to be paid 
in consequence of the tax more than ever reaches in any shape 
the revenue of the State. 
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Taxes on Raw Materials. In accordance with Adam 
Smith’s fourth rule, taxes on commodities should not be 
levied on the raw material, but on the manufactured goods 
If, for instance, 1t were considered desirable to put a tax 
on cotton, the tax should not be levied on raw coagton, 
but on the manufactured material Cotton in the process 
of manufacture passes through the hands of a consider- 
able number of traders. If the tax 19 levied on the raw 
material cach one of these different traders has to pay the 
tax, and the interest on the outlay of him of whom the 
purchase is made. If 2/1, the importer, pays £1000 in 
duty on cotton, he capects when he sells it to L to have 
the ordinary rate of profit, say £10 per cent., on this out- 
lay. J therefore pays £1100 1n consequence of the duty, 
and when he sells it to C he expects 10 per cent. interest 
on this £1100, C therefore pays £1210 Every time the 
material changes hands the amount paid in consequence 
of the duty increases at compound interest, until when it 
reaches the consumer, who really bears the burden of the 
tax, the amount added to the price of the commodity in 
consequence of the tax may be double the sum which 1s 
received by the State treasury In order, therefore, to 
carry out Adam Smith’s fourth rule commodities 6ught to 
be taxed as nearly as possible at the time when they are 
purchased for consumption , for the burden of the tax 
being really borne by the consumcr, he ought not to be 
made to pay the interest on the additional outlay (caused 
by the tax) of the numerous merchants through’ whose 
hands a commodity passes in process of marfufacture. 

Dr-ect Taxation on Commodities is impracticable. Some 
have thought that the interest of the consumer would be 
best protected if taxes on commodities were collected in 
the shops where they are sold. For instance, that if a 
woman went into a shop to buy a pound of tea, the 
shopkeeper should say the price of the tea is 25 6¢., and 
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the tax is 6d. But this plan, in attempting to carry out 
Adam Smith's fourth rule, would inevitably violate it 
more completely than it 1s violated by the present system. 
Armies of Government officials, whose salanes would 
prowably equal, if not exceed the whole amount yielded 
by the tax, would have to be constantly employed in 
looking over shopkeepers’ books, and 1n ascertaining that 
the mght amount of duty had been handed over by the 
shopkeepers to the State. Even this great expenditure 
would probably be powerless to prevent some of the shop- 
keepers evading the yielding-up of the duty. To ensure 
economical collection a tax should be levied at a time 
when the commodity 1s not dispersed amongst a large 
number of retail tradesmen, but when it 1s amassed 1n 
large quantities in the warchouse of a wholesale merchant. 
The means of evading the tax are in this way dimimshed. 

The cost of collecting Taxes should be as far as possible 
reduced. There 1s no doubt that Adam Smith’s fourth 
rule might be much more strictly observed if strenuous 
efforts were made to reduce the cost of collection of some 
of the taxes. Take, for instance, the cost of collecting 
the customs’ revenue. A return has been issued by a 
private’ society shewing the gross amount, cost of col- 
lection, and net produce of the customs’ revenue in 1868 ; 
and the gross amount, expense, and net yield of each 
custom house. This return shews, that although the net 
gain tg the country from the customs’ revenue 1s very 
considerable, yet “out of the 132 custom houses, 66, or 
exactly one-half, are a loss to the country.” “Adding the 
extra expenses not separately allotted by Government, 
over 100 out of the 132 custom houses are a loss to the 
country” A table of the custom houses which are a loss 
to the country affords many striking instances of the 
violation of Adam Smith’s fourth rule. The following are 
a few of the most striking cases :— 
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Town Sie ete. “aay 

| Aberystwith S1983 | L73 | 
| Borrowstoness 1586 401 1185 
» Karkwall 2076 | 2076 
| Lerwick 1376. | 1376 
| Milford. “a. Bore 7 147 3166 
Rye 5236 8 . 1231 
| Sally 1143 I 1142 


The Incidence of Taxation. Direct and Indirect Taxation. 
Before proceeding to an explanation of the nature of 
special taxes, such as the income-tax and the land-tax, it 
will be well to point out what 1s meant by the incidence 
of taxation, and the difference between direct and 1n- 
direct taxation. “A direct tax 1s one which 1s demanded 
from the very persons who, it 1s intended or desired, 
should pay it. Indirect taxes are those which are de- 
manded from one person in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of another: 
such as the excise or customs.” (Principles of Pol. £ 
Vol I p 404.) The incidence of taxation 1s borne by 
the person out of whose pocket the tax really comes. For 
instance, the incidence of taxes on commodities 1s borne 
by the consumer, because although the tax 1s. 1n the first 
place, paid by the manufac turers or importers, It Inf1eases 
the price of the commodity, and 1s finally paid by the 
consumer. The incidence of poor rates (as far as agri- 
cultufral land 1s concerned) is borne entirely by landowners, 
for though the rates aie levied on the farmer, they reduce 
the rent of the landlord. If the landlord paid the poor 
rates the farmer would pay more rent. Though generally 
paid by the farmers, the poor rates in reality come out 
of the landlords’ pockets. The incidence of all assessed 
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taxes such as the dog-tax, the tax on carriages, livery 
servants, and hair-powder, and, in most, instances, the 
income-tax, 1s upon the person on whom the tax 1s in the 
fi?st place levied. A tax 1s called indirect when it is 
levied on one person, whilst the incidence of the tax 1s 
on another. The incidence of a direct tax is upon the 
same person upon whom the tax 1s in the first place 
levied. Taxes on commodities are therefore indirect, 
whilst assessed taxes, and, generally speaking, the in- 
come-tax, are direct. 

The Income-Tax, The income-tax is an impost of so 
much in the pound levied on all incomes ‘over £150 per 
annum. For instance, if the mcome-tax 1s 6d, in the 
pound, every one in receipt of an income of £1000 a 
year has to contribute a thousand sixpences or £25 to 
the State as income-tax. When this tax was first esta- 
blished it was considered a temporary expedient, and it 
was confidently believed that the tax would soon be re- 
mitted. Although it constantly varics in amount the tax 
has never been remitted, and after the experience gained 
in the general election of 1874, when its remission was 
advocated by the leader of one of the great political 
parties,4t does not appear that there is a general desire 
in the country to repeal the income-tax, The question 
whether the income-tax should be considered as a perma- 
nent or a temporary impost is of great importance in 
deciding whether the tax 1s economically justifiable. The 
question whether the same amount of income-tax should 
be levied on’temporary and on permanent incomes has 
given rise to much discussion. It may be shewn thasthe 
argument entirely turns on the point, whether the income- 
tax is permanent and fixed in amount, or whether it is 
temporary and variable. If it is permanent and fixed, the 
same amount should be levied from all incomes whether 
temporary or otherwise. If the tax is only imposed for a 
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short time, with the view of remitting it as soon as pos- 
sible, temporary incomes ought to be taxed at a lower 
rate than permanent incomes. Let us take an instance 
of the first case, viz. where the income-tax 1s permanent 
and fixed in amount. Mr 4 1s 1m receipt of an incame of 
Z,1000 a year arising from landed property ; Mr & derives 
an income of £1000 from his profession as a doctor. It 
is urged by some that it 1s very hard to tax the temporary 
income of Mr # at the same rate as the permanent income 
of Mr A. It is said that Mr J’s income 1s derived en- 
tirely by his own exertions, and that it will cease at his 
death. This plea points out the very reason why both 
incomes should be taxed at the same rate. Supposing 
the income-tax to be fixed and permanent, the income 
which M1: 4 derives from his landed property will go on 
being taxed for ever; whereas Mr £&’s income, which 1s 
derived from a temporary source, will cease to be taxed 
when 1t ceases to exist, at Mr Z’s death. The case may 
be further clucidated by another example. Suppose that 
three people cach have £20,000 left them. A invests his 
#,20,000 1n landed property, which brings him in £500 
a year ; / purchases an annuity which ensures him £1500 
a year for the rest of his hfe; while C purcMases an 
annuity of £2500 a year, to last for ro years. Now all 
thesc incomes are derived from an exactly equal amount 
of capital. The one income 1s permanent, the second 
depends on the hfe of an individual, and the third will 
cease at the end of a certain term of years. Supposing 
the income-tax to be permanent and fixed, there is no 
reason why 4’s income should be taxed at a higher rate 
than #’s or C’s. If the income-tax is 3¢ in the pound 
A’s income will pay £6. 5s. a year as income-tax for ever, 
3's will pay £18. 155. a year for the rest of his life; and 
C’s will pay £31 5s. a year for 10 years. The value of 
these sums when capitalised is equal; and if 4, B, and 
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C wished to pay such a sum down as would exonerate 
their incomes from further payment of income-tax, each 
would have to pay the same amount. If however the 
ifcome-tax were only a temporary impost, it would be 
unjust to tax temporary and permanent incomes at the 
same rate. Suppose for mstance that an income-tax of 
3d in the pound were imposed for to years. In the case 
above deseribed, C would in 10 years pay as much income- 
tax as 4 would if the tax were continued for ever. The 
same inequality, though in a minor degree, takes place 
when the inconte-tax varies in amount. 

If the Income-Tax is permanent in duration and fixed in 
amount, temporary and permanent incomes should be taxed 
at the same rate. Thus it may be laid down as a general 
tule that when the income-ta, 1s permanent and fixed in 
amount, all incomes, whether temporary or otherwise, 
should be taxed at the same rate. if however the income- 
tax 1s temporary in its duration, and uncertain in amount, 
permanent incomes should be taxed at a higher rate than 
temporary incomes’ Inthe case of the income-tax being 
temporary in its duration, perfect equality could only 
be obtained by capitalising all incomes and annually de- 
ductin# by means of the income-tax so much per cent. of 
their capitalised value. But this arrangement would be 
found quite impracticable, for in the case of temporary 
incomes endless difficulty and expense would follow an 
attempt to capitalise them Government officials would 
have to examine all the receivers of temporary incomes 
and fix the &mount of the income-tax which they had to 
pay, in accordance with then age and the state ofstheir 
health. For instance, two half-pay officers of the same 
age, each receiving £200 a year, might have to be taxed 
at different rates, because the one being much healthier 
than the other, would be hkely to live longer, and the 
capitalised value of his income would therefore be greater 
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than that of the other. If therefore an attempt were 
made to adjust the income-tax according to the capital- 
ised value of each income, the expense of collecting the 
tax would absorb an undue proportion of the sum whith 
it yields to the treasury. This 1s an example of the asser- 
tion previously made, that legislators should strive to 
produce a general equality in the gross amount of taxa- 
tion, and not endeavour to adjust each particular tax in 
accordance with the ability of the contributor to pay. 

The Income-Tax presses more heavily on the possessors 
of small incomes than on the possessors of large incomes, 
The income-tax has been objected to on the ground that 
it presses much more severely on the possessor of a very 
small income than on the possessor of a large income. 
Thus if the income-tax were 6d. in the pound, and if it 
were levied on all incomes, the possessor of an income of 
Z#,100 would have to pay £2. Ios. a year; the possessor of 
an income of £10,000 would have to pay £2504 year. 
Now it may be urged that {100 a year 1s only barely 
sufficient to provide the necessaries of life; especially if 
it 18 assumed that the possessor of such an income has 
an average sized family depending upon him. £2. 10s, 
cannot be deducted ftom this income without d€priving 
its possessor or those depending on him of sufficient 
food, clothing, shelter and warmth to ensure health and 
the absence of bodily suffering To deduct £250 an- 
nually from an income of £10,000 inflicts no hardship 
on the possessor of this income; it may only reduce in 
some measure his consumption of luxuries. ‘In order to 

rowde a remedy for this inequality, it was suggested 
by Bentham that a certain minimum of income, sufficient 
to provide the necessaries of life, should be left untaxed ; 
and that this amount should be deducted from all incomes 
the remainder only to be taxed. For instance, if this 
minimum were fixed at £100, no income of this amount 
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and under should be taxed at all; an income of £120 
should be taxed only on £20; whilst an income of £1000 
should be taxed only on £900. By this means “each 
w8uld then pay a certain fixed proportion of his super- 
fluities.” At the present time this scheme has not been 
carried into practice. The following modification of it 1s 
adopted .— No income of less than £150 1s taxed, and 
£120 1s deducted from all incomes between £150 and 
£400. For instance, an income of £200 1s only taxed on 
£80. This plan 1s not so accurately just as that proposed 
by Bentham. For instance, an income of £150 would 
not be taxed at all, while an income of £155 would be 
taxed on £35; an income of £400 would be taxed on 
£,280, whilst an income of £405 would be taxed on its 
whole amount. The plan which has been adopted, has, 
however, the great practical advantage, that it 1s of much 
easicr application than the scheme 1ecommended by 
Bentham. 

The Income-Tax is usually a direct tax; it is sometimes 
indirect, At first sight it appears that the income-tax 15 
always a direct tax, but it may be shewn that there are 
cases in which income-tax 1s an indirect tax. When the 
income‘tax 1s paid out of savings which would not other- 
wise be productively employed, it 1s a direct tax, because 
it 1s really borne by the person who pays the tax; but 
when the income-tar 1s paid out of capital it is an in- 
direct tax, for it then falls partly on the labourers who 
would have been maintained by the capital used to pay 
the tax. For example, suppose that a manufacturer has 
to pay £1000 a year as income-tax, and that if -this 
impost were not placed upon him he would use this sum 
in employing a larger number of labourers; it 1s evident, 
in such a case as this, that the tax falls partly on the 
labouring classes, because it reduces the wages-fund, and 
thercfore tends to lower the rate of wages. If, however, 
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the manufacturer pays this £1000, not out of capital, but 
by reducing his consumption of luxuries, then the income- 
tax 1s a direct tax, and comes out of the pocket of the 
person who pays it. The income-tax 1s a severe burd@n 
upon industry if 1t 1s paid out of capital. It should mever 
be imposed except in such countries as England, where 
there is an abundance of capital for carrying out com- 
mercial enterprises, and where consequently the income- 
tax does not retard the production of wealth. 

Some dishonest people have the power to evade paying 
the full amount of the Income-Tax. It 1s urged as an 
objection to the income-tax that some dishonest people 
have opportunities of avoiding it by declaring their in- 
comes to be smaller than they really are. The considera- 
tion whether any particular tax affects injuriously the 
morality of the people 1s one which no statesman 1s justified 
in neglecting. At the same time there 1s perhaps scarcely 
sufficient evidence to prove that the income-tax 1s the 
cause of the dishonesty of the people who evade it. It 
no doubt affords them an opportunity of being dishonest, 
but they would not avail themselves of the opportunity 
unless they were disposed to do so. Under the present 
condition of things it can hardly therefore be comidered 
a valid objection to the income-tay that it affords some 
dishonest people an opportunity of cheating the govern- 
ment and the rest of the tax-payers. 

Taxes on commodities should be levied on luxurieg rather 
than on necessaries. Some of the remarks just made on 
the subject of the income-tax throw some fight on the 
consideration of taxcs on commodities. It was shewn that 
the income-tax ought not to be levied on those incomes 
which are sufficient only to procure the necessaries of 
hife. It was laid down as a rule that cach ought to con- 
tribute to the imperial exchequer a certain proportion of 
his superfluitics. It therefore appears that taxes on com- 
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modities ought, in accordance with this rule, to be con- 
fined to luxuries, and should not be levied on the neces- 
sanies of life. If it be admitted that those persons ought 
to’ be as far as possible relieved from taxation whose 
incomes are sufficient only to provide them with neces- 
saries, It is clear that the cost of these necessaries ought 
not to be increased by taxation. On the other hand there 
1s no reason why the luxuries consumed by the poorer 
classes of the community, such as beer, spirits, and- 
tobacco, should not be taxed. If a man’s income be 
sufficient to procure luxuries, he ought not to be entirely 
relieved from taxation on the ground of poverty; he 
ought to contribute to the State a certain proportion of 
his superfluities. 

Taxes on land fall on the owner of the land, and not on 
the cultivator. It may be gencrally stated that all taxcs 
which are levied on land, such as the land-tax, the tithe, 
and the poor rate, really fall on the owner of the land, 
and not on the cultivator. If these charges are in the 
first instance paid by the cultivating tenant, he pays so 
much Iess rent. If he ceases to pay the taa his rent is 
increased. A reduction of the poor rate on land, there- 
fore, is no permanent or direct benefit to the tenant; at 
the first opportunity his rent will be raised by a sum cor- 
responding to the amount of taxation of which he has 
been relieved. 

The Jand-tax is really Rent. The land-tax is in this 
country constantly becoming smaller in proportion to the 
value of land; its pecuniary amount 1s fixed, and it does 
not therefore advance with the constantly increaSing 
value of agricultural produce. The land-tax, whether 
small or great in amount, partakes of the nature of arent 
paid by the owne;z of land to the State, and it thus recog- 
nises, in some degree, the proprietary nghts of the State. 
In a great part of India the land is owned by the govern- 
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ment, and therefore the land-tax is rent, paid direct by 
the cultivating tenants to the State. These tenants, in- 
stead of holding under private owners, hold under the 
State, and the rent which they pay is called land-tax. 
The economic perfection of this system of tenure mey be 
readily perceived. It has been shewn that as population 
increases, the value of land, owing to no exertions on the 
part of the owner or cultivator, increases, on account of 
the increased value of agricultural produce. Ina system 
of land-tenure, where land is owned by priyate indi- 
viduals, all this additional value is shared by a few per- 
sons who happen to be the owners of land. Jn a system 
of land-tenure, where the land is owned by the State, this 
additional value is shared by the whole nation, and may 
be devoted to the relief of taxation, A great part of that 
wealth which is taken out of the pockets of the people 
by the increased price of food, 1s returned to them in the 
shape of the larger rents which are paid into the national 
exchequer. The land-revenue of India amounts to 
£,22,000,000 annually. The payment of this large amount 
1s a burden to no one; if it were not paid to the State it 
would be paid to landlords. No one is injured by the 
payment of this sum; on the contrary, a mucis larger 
amount of taxation would have to be levied if the land 
were owned by private individuals; for in this case the 
national revenue would be diminished by £22,000,000 
annually, and this deficiency would have to be supplied 
by increased taxation. It is clear that the land-tax should 
never exceed the economic rent; z.¢. the surplus which 
remazins after defrayimg all the expenses of cultivation, 
including the average rate of profit on the capital of the 
cultivator. It has been shewn that this surplus is equal 
to the difference in value between the land in question 
and the worst land in cultivation which pays no rent. 
If the land-tax exceed the economie¢ rent, the cultivation 
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of the worst land, which formerly paid no rent, will cease 
to be profitable, and it will consequently fall out of culti- 
vation The supply of food will be diminished and prices 
will nse The excessive land-tax will lead to increasing 
the sfpply of food by means of foreign importations. 
When therefore the land-tax cacceds the economic rent, 
a double tendency 1s exerted to throw land out of cultiva- 
tion, and consequently the area from which the tax is - 
collected 1s decreased. 

Tithes are a charge on Landed Property. Tithes are a 
charge on landed property ; they were originally imposed 
for the maintenance of religious establishments. As the 
name implies, they formerly amounted to one-tenth of 
the produce. The appropriation of tithes for religious 
purposes was abolished in the time of the Reformation, 
and tithes are now very frequently owned by private in- 
dividuals who have no share in the cultivation, manage- 
ment, or possession of the land. The difficulty of assess- 
ing the tithe led to the passing, in 1837, of the Tithe 
Commutation Act; by which the amount of tithe paid is 
regulated according to the average price of corn during 
the prevjous seven years. By this arrangement the tithe 
proprietor was excluded from benefiting by the increased 
productiveness of land. He would indecd be a sufferer 
by any circumstance which might, for example, double the 
yield of corn. For such an event would reduce the price 
of corn,eand would accordingly diminish the amount of 
the tithe. The Tithe Commutation Act also tends to 
diminish the proportional value of the tithe, for reasons 
which were probably unforeseen by those who passed the 
Act in 1837. Corn can be easily imported from foreign 
countries. An immense quantity has since 1847 been an- 
nually imported into this country. Live stock, milk, butter, 
etc. cannot be so easily imported; therefore the relative 
value of corn, as compared with meat and dairy produce, 
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will tend to diminish as population increases. Hence the 
tithe, being determined solely by the average price of 
corn, will not increase proportionally with the increased 
value of agricultural produce considered as a whole. 

The Incidence of Poor Rates levied on Dwelling-Hbuses. 
Without attempting to describe the social effects of the 
poor rates, it 1s desirable to give a short account of their 
incidence and some of their economic consequences. The 
poor rates are levied only on real property, such as land, 
trade premises, and houses. It has already been pointed 
out that in agricultural land poor rates are really borne 
by the owner of the land. Jt has been long a disputed 
point whether in the case of house property the incidence 
of poor rates 1s on the occupier or the owner’ If the 
reduction or abolition of the poor rate increased the rent 
of houses by an amount exactly corresponding to the sum 
which was formerly levied on the same houses as poor 
rate, then the whole incidence of the rate 1s on the land- 
lord, because the rate reduces his rent. But it must be 
remembered that the poor rate 1s levied, not only on the 
land on which the house 1s built, but on the house itself. 
For instance, a certain house pays £9 a year groynd rent, 
and £60 as house rent. Vhe poor rates levied on this 
house average £9 annually. The rate 1s levied at so 
much in the pound of the entire rental, and not on the 
giound rent only. Now it 1s evident that the builder of 
the house docs not bear the rate any more thane grocer 
bears the duty on tea. The builder gets the average rate 
of profit of his trade; this profit being composed of the 
following elements; the current rate of imtcrest, compen- 
sation for risk, and wages of superintendence. The poor 
rate does not come out of his pocket, but it increases the 
cost of production, just in the same way as the duty on 
wine increases the cost of its production. The total cost 
of renting a house is therefore increased by the poor rate, 
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and consequently the poor rates fall partly on the occu- 
pier of a house. The owner of the land bears the inci- 
dence of that pait of the poor rate which is calculated on 
the ground rent; the occupier bears the incidence of the 
rate fevied on the value of the house. 

The Incidence of Poor Rates levied on Trade Premises. 
In the case of trade premises, manufactorics, &c. the 
poor rates must also be divided into two portions, that 
levied on the land being borne by the owner of the land, 
and that levied on the buildings being borne by the con- 
sumers of the commodities which are manufactured in 
the buildings Take, for example, the incidence of the 
poor 1ates Jevied on a cotton mill. Let it be assumed 
that they amount to £150 annually. The cost of pro- 
ducing a given quantity of cotton goods is thus in- 
creased by £150, and as it has been shewn that the price 
of commoditics which can be indefinitely increased is 
always ultimately regulated by cost of production, it is 
evident that the poor rate increases the price of cotton 
goods, or, in other words, the incidence of the trate is 
on the consumer. But it may be urged that the rate 
varies gn different locahties ; that in one parish the rate 
levied on certain premises may be £100, and in an- 
othe: parish the 1ate levied on similar premises may be 
£300. If these premises are both used to produce the 
same commodities, what influence will these different 
rates bave on the prices of the commodities? It 1s a 
principle of political economy that the price of a commo- 
dity 1s regulated by the cost of producing that portion 
whose cost of production 1s the highest. The pee of 
vessels 1s regulated by the cost of producing those vessels 
whose cost of production is the highest. If the price 
were less, the vessels built unde: the most disadvanta- 
geous circumstances would cease to yield the ordinary rate 
of profit to capital and the average rate of wages to 
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labour. But it must be remembered that at the same 
time the manufacturers who aie carrying on business 
under more favourable circumstances are realising excgp- 
tionally large profits There 1s therefore every inducc- 
ment for them to increase the supply. If this increased 
supply takes place, or if there 1s a decrease in the demand, 
the equalisation between supply and demand 1s effected 
by a lowering of the price. Under these circumstances, 
the most heavily burdened part of the ship-building trade 
ceases to be profitable and yradually ceases to exist. 
This describes what actually took place in 1870 in the 
London ship-building trade The poor rates and other 
charges were so enormously high 1n the east end of Lon- 
don, that when the exceptional demand for vessels caused 
by the Ametican war fell off, and the price of vessels con- 
sequently declined, the ship-building trade of London 
was virtually destroyed such vessels as were required 
being built on the Tyne and the Clyde. Every ship- 
building yard that was closed hastened the closing of the 
rest in the same locality ; for by throwing hundreds of 
artisans out of employment pauperism was increased and 
the amount of the poor tate was necessarily auggnented. 
The burdens on the depressed industry thus speedily 
accumulated, and gradually but surely the ship-building 
trade declined on the Thames. The incidence of poor 
rates in such a case as this 1s borne by the capitalists and 
labourers engaged in the depressed industry, and the poor 
rate may be perhaps in such an instancg accused of 
causing more misery than it alleviates. It 1s a most 
seri®us national misfortune when the amount of the poor 
rate 1S So great as to maim or destroy a once prosperous 
branch of industry. No remedy for this paralysing influ- 
ence of the poor rate can be provided by the well-meant 
efforts of private charity. No permanent benefit will 
result from individual exertions or legislative enactments 
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unless they tend to weaken the causes which produce 
pauperism. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPIER IIT. On Taxation. 


1, Why 1s taxation necessary ? 

2 Ought any cliss of persons who avail themselves of 
the protection which a state affords to enjoy immunity 
from taxation ? 

3. Enumerate Adam Smith’s four canons of taxation. 

4. In what manner only can the first canon be ob- 
served ? 

5. Why is the non-observance of the second canon 
detrimental to trade ? 

6. Illustrate the importance of the third canon. 

7. Point out the connection between the third and the 
fourth canon 

8. Describe the utihty of bonding houses. 

9. What 1s the effect of the use of the bonding house 
on thesprice of the commodities lodged therein ? 

10, In accordance with the fourth canon, ought taxes 
to be levied on raw material or on manufactured commo- 
dities ? 

11, Why does a tax on raw material increase the 
price df the manufactured commodity by an amount far 
exceeding tke revenue yielded to the state? 

12. Why would direct taxation on commoditiesesold 
in shops be impracticable? 

13. Which is the most obvious way of carrying out 
the fourth canon ? 

14 What is the difference between direct and indi- 
rect taxation ? 

15 Whatis meant by the incidence of taxation? 
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16. What is the income-tax ? 

17. Ought temporary and permanent incomes to be 
taxed at the same rate? ‘ 

18. Give illustrations shewing that temporary and 
permanent incomes ought to be taxed at the same rate if 
the income-tax is fixed 1n amount and permancnt. 

19. Why would it be impracticable to adjust the 
income-ta\ according to the capitalised value of each 
income ? 

20. Why does the income-tax press more severely on 
the possessor of a small income than on the possessor of 
a large income? 

21. What remedy has been suggested for this ine- 
quality ? 

22. What modification of this plan has been adopted ? 

23. Is the income-tay invariably a direct tax? 

2.4. When income tax 1s paid out of capital, on whom 
does the tax chicfly fall? 

25 Is the opportunity of evading the payment of the 
full amount of income-tax, wich some people avail them- 
selves of, a valid objection to the tax? 

26 It has been laid down as an axiom, that cach 
ought to contribute to the imperial exchequer a certain 
fired proportion of his superfluities. What effect would 
this rule have in deciding what commodities should be 
taxed? 

27. Who bears the tncidence of all taves levied on land? 

28. What is the land tax? ‘ 

2g. Describe its magnitude in England and in India. 

30. What important principle 1s recognised by the 
existence of a land-tax ? 

31. Explain the economic perfection of a land-tenure 
in which all rents are paid to the State. 

32 What would be the consequence of the land-tay 
exceeding the economic rent? 
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33. What are tithes, what was their orginal purpose, 
and by whom are thcy now frequently owned ? 

34. What are the main provisions of the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act ? 

38. What effect has this Act had on the amount of the 
tithes ? 

36. Who bears the incidence of poor rates in the case 
of house property ? 

37- Prove that the occupier of the house bears part of 
the incidence of the poor rate. 

38. Who bears the incidence of the poor rate levied 
on trade premises? 

39. What is the effect of an excessive poor rate in 
depressing industry ? 

40. Describe the decline of the ship-building trade on 
the Thames. 

41. When the burden of the poor rate 1s such as to 


destroy a branch of industry, on whom does the real bur- 
den fall? 


Yf was said that tax payers were never asked by the 
collector whether they approved of this or that application 
of public money; but do not the tax payers then control 
the national expenditure? have they not a right to do so? 
How far does the parliamentary suffrage confer this 
powel on tax-payer f 

2. Were,the taxes on hair powder and on carriages 
direct or indirect? 

3. If all the land in England belonged to the nation, so 
that all farmers paid their rent to the Government, would 
taxation be increased or diminished ? 
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HONER’S ODYSSEY—7/// N.1RRATIVE OF ODYSSEUS. 
With a Commentary by Joun EF 2B Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambndge. Pat TI Book IX.— XII. 
Fceap. 8vo 35. 

HORACE—7//i WORAS OF HORACE, rendered into 
KEnghsh Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. LONSDALE, MA, and S. LEE, M.A. Globe 
8vo. 35. 62. 


THE ODES OF HMUORACE IN A METRICAL PARA- 
PHRASE, By R M. WoveEnprn. Eatia feap. 8vo. 4s. 
HIORACE’S LIFF AND CHARACTER. Aw Epitome of 
his Satires and Epistles. By R. M. HoveENvEN — Extra feap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


JACKSON—/IAST STELS 7O GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By BroMrirupy Jackson, M A, Assistant- 
Master in King’s College School, London = kourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged 18mo0 13 Gd, 

- A capital httle book for beginners "-—-Sprcraitor 


JEBB— Works by R C JEBB, M.A., Tiofessor of Gieck in the 
University of Glasgow. 
THE ATTIC ORATORS FROAL ANTTPITON TO 
ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo. 255. 
TRE CHARACTERS OF THEOPIINASTUS Translated 
from a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notcs Extra feap, 
8vo. 65. 6d. - . 
-THIRTEERN SATIN S OF GOTEAAL, With 
a Commentary By JOHN EE. BP Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 7s 6¢/ Or Parts IT. and IT 35. 6c, 


each, 
LYSIAS—SEZLECT ORATIONS. Edited, with Notes, &c., by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH. {/ preparation 
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fARSHALL — 4 7ABLE OF JRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS, classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’ 
Greek Grammar. By J. M. MARSHALL, M.A., one of the 
Masters in Clifton College. 8vo cloth. Third Edition. 10. 


WAYOR (JOHN E. B.)—FIRST GREEK READER. Fated 
after KARL HALM, with Corrections and large Additions by 
Professor JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
revised. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d - 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited after TLUBNER, with large Additions by 
Professor JOHN E B. Mayor Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d 


‘*An extremely useful volume that should be in the hands of all 
scholars "—ATHLNAUM 


MAYOR (JOSEPH B.)—CALLA FOR BEGINNERS. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M A, Professor of Classical Literature 
in King’s College, London VPait T, with Vocabulary, 15. 6d. 
Parts II, and 117., with Vocabulary and Index, 3s. 6a@ com- 
plete in one Vol, New dition Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 62, 


NIXON—LPARALLLL EX TNACTS arranged for translation 
into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. 
Nixon, M.A., Classical Lecture1, King’s College, London. 
Part I —Hstorical and Epistolary Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged Crown 8vo. 35, 6¢. 


t 


A FEW NOTES ON LATIN RHETORIC With Tables 
ang Illustrations. By J. KE. Nixon, M A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


PEILE (JOHN, M.A )—AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. Ly JOHN PEILE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Chmist’s College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition Crown $vo. 105. 6a. . 


** A very Valuable contnbution to the science of language. ""—SaTuRDAY 
Ravinw 
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PLATO—T7HE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. ‘Translated into 
Enghsh, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Li. Davias, 
M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Third Edition, with 

® Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engiaved by JEENS 
fom an Antique Gem. 1r5mo. 4s. 6c, 


PLAUTUS--7HF MOSTFLILARIA UF PLAUTUS, With 
Notes, Prolesomena, and Excursus. By W11L1AM RAMSAY, 
MA, formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Iudited by Professor GEoRGE G., Ramsay, M.A, 


of the University of Glasgow 8vo. 145, 


POTTS (A. W., M.A.)—2/NTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSTTION By ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A., 
LL.D, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; and Hiead Master of 
the Fettes College, Edinburgh. New Edition. Extra fcap. 


8v0o. 35. 


ROBY—A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By If. J. Rosy, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. fohn’s College, Cambridge. In'Two Parts. Third Edition. 
Part I. containng:—BookI. Sounds BookTII. Inflexions. 
Book ITI. Word-formation. Appendices Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Part II.—Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


‘eMarked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. 
A book that would do honour to any country "—ATHENAUM. 


RUST—FIRST STEPS TV LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rusr, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King’s College, London. Fifth 


Edition. 1i8mo._ Is. 6c. 


SALLUST — C4// SAZLLUSTIT CRISPI CATILINA ET 
FUGURTHA. Yor use in Schools, With copious Notes. 
By Cc. MgRIVALE, B D. New Ldition, carefully 1evised and 
enlarged. Pcap. 8vo. 45. 6¢. Or separately, 2s 6/7. each. 
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TACITUS—T7THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. CHurcH, M.A., and W. J. 
Bropribss, M.A. With Notes and a Map. Third Editign. 
Crown 8vo 6s. 

“*A scholarly and fauhtul translation "~SepxcraTor. 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. 
A Revised Text, English Notes,and Maps. By A J. CHURCH, 
M.A ,and W J Bropriss, M A New Edison  Fecap. 8vo. 
3s Od. Or scparately, 25. each 


*©A model of careful ediuing, being at once compact, compicte, and 
correct, as well us neatly pnoted and elegant in style "—ATHENAIUM 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITll THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY — Translated into Enghsh by 
A.J Cuurcu, M.A, and W J Bropriss, M A. With 
Maps and Notes. New and Revised Indition Crown 8vo. 45 6c 
THE ANNALS Translated, with Notes and Maps, by A J 
Cuurcy and W J Broprise Second Edition, Ciown 


Svo. 7s Gil. 
TH! ANNALS Book VI. By the same Editors, With 
Notes. [Nearly 7 eady. 


TORENCE—//4U70N 77MORUM?FENOS ¥dited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by k S SHucKBURGH, M A. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. With Translation, 3s. 6¢/. 


THEOPHRASTUS—7H/F CHARACTERS OF THEO- 
PHRASTUS An English ‘Translauon from a Revised Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By R C, Jens, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Eatra {cap. $vo. 
Gs. Oc, e 


9? 


¥€A very handy and scholarly edition ”"—Saturpay Review 


THRING—Works by the Rev. E THRING, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School 
A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6a. 
A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 
Svo. 15. 6c 
«il CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap 8vo. 254 6d. 
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THUCYDIDES—LOOKXS V7 AND Vi/, with Notes, Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map. By the Rev. 


PERCIVAL Frost, M.A. Icap. Svo. 55, 
e 


VIRGIL—7HE WORAS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Runmng 
Analysis, and an Index, by JAMES LONSDALF, M.A., and 
SAMUEL LEE, M A Sccond Edition Globe 8vo. 35. 64; 
gilt edges, 4s. 6a. : 


c 


“A more complete edition of Virgil in Inghsh itis scarcely possible to 
conceive than the scholarly work before us "—GLoBE 


WRIGHT—Workhs by ] WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coidfield School. 


NELLENICA, OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GRELA, as related by Diodorus and Thucydides , being a 
Fust Greek Reading Book, with eaplanatory Notes, Critical 
aud Historical. Third Edition with a Vocabulary, Fcap, 8vo. 
35 Od. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, The Form and 
Use of Words m Latin, with Progressive Exercises, Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the Fust Look of Livy by the onussion of 
Difficult Passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes. Fifth Edition, Wath Vocabulary, 35. 62, 


e 
LIRST LATIN STEPS, OR, AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE Crown 8vo. 58 


ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. 
Ixtra fcap. 8vo. 4s 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
kLxamples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule, 
and Vocabularies. Cicwn Svo, 45, Gd, 
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AIRY—Works by Sir G. B. AIRY, KCB, -\stronomca 
Royal :— 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL Di/F- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 602. 


ON THE ALGERBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF FRRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the Univeisity New Edition... Crown 
8vo. 65, Of 


ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS 
With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. gs. 


A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


MAIRY (OSMUND)—4A J7REATISL ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPT/CS Adapted for the use of the Ehigher Classes in 
Schools By Osmunp Airy, B.A , one of the Mathematical 
Masters an Wellington College  Eatratcap 8vo. 35. 6d. 


IAYMA—T7/HE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
AICS By Joseph Baya, S J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy Svo. tos, 6a. § 
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BEABLEY—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples ByR D. BEASLEY, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Fifth 

* Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 35. 62. 


BLACKBURN (HUGH)— ZLEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Jumor Class in 
Mathematics n the University of Glasxgow. By HuGH 
BLACKBURN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Univere 
sily of Glasgow. Globe Svo. 15. 6d. 


BOOLE—Works by G. BOOLE, DC L., F.R.S., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Queen’s Univeisity, Ireland. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Third and Revised Edition. Edited by I. TODHUNITER. Crown 
8vo. 145. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by I. TODHUNTER. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6a. 


THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6¢@. New Edition, revised by J. F, 
Mou@LTON. 


BROOK-SMITH (J.)—AARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J Brook-Smiin, M.A, LLB, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law , one of the 
Masjers of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. 
Crown ae 45. 6d. 


“A slants Manual of Arithmetic of the Seientifie kind. ao beste 
we have seen "—LITEKAKY CHURKCHMAN 


CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS 
WITH SOLUTIONS :— 


1875—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, By A. G. GREENHILL, 
M A. Crown 8vo. 85 62 


CANDLER— HELP 70 ARITHMETIC. Designed for the 
use of Schools. By H CANpDLER, M.A, Mathematical 
Master of Wppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo 2s. 60. 
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CHEYNE— Works by C. H. H. CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S., 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANET- 
ARY THEORY. Witha Collection of Problems. Sectnd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE EARTHS MOTION OF ROTATION. Crown 8vo. 


CHILDE—7Z7V/E SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE 
ELLIPSOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF 
THE Nry DEGREE, By the Rev. G. F. CHILpg, M.A.,, 
Author of ‘* Ray Surfaces,” ‘‘ Related Caustics,” &c. 8vo. 


CHRISTIE—A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS [N PURL AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
liorner’s Method By Jamis Ro Curistin, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CUMMING—AN JNTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OL ELECTRICITY. By LINNAUS CUMMING, MA, 
one of the Masters of Rugby School, Wath Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 61. 


CUTHBERTSON—LZLUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By FRANCIS 
CUTHBERTSON, M.A, LL D., Head Mathematical Master of 
the City of London School xtra fcap. 8vo.. 4s. 6a. 


DALTON—Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 


RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New 
Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 


Answers to the Examples are appended. 


RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, Part I. 
Second Editon, 18mo. 2s. PartII. i8mo. 2s, 6a. 
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DAY—PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Vari 1, THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. 11. G. Day, M A., Head Master of 

*Scdburgh Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 35 Od, 
® 

DODGSON—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINA NTS, with ther Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry By CHARLES L, - 
Dopcson, M A. Small gto 103 6d 


DREW—CLOMLTRICAL TREATISE UN CONIC SEC: 
TIONS. By W. HH Drew, M A., St John’s Colleye, 
Cambiuidge Fifth Ediuon, enlarged Crown 8vo. 55. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S 
CONIC SLOT/ONS Crown 8vo 4s Of 


EDGAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARD (G. 8S.)—NO7L-BOOK 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Contaming Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. Epcar, M.A, Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, andGv S PRitCHAKIY Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged Globe Svo 35. 

e 


FERRERS—Works bythe Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEARK 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 


the Theory of Projectors Third dition, 1evised. Crown 8vo. 
Os, 6a. : 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBFLECTS CONNECTED WITH 
ZHEAL Crown 8vo. 7s, Od. 


FROST— Works by PEKCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King’s College. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREALISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING, ByPERCIVAL Frost, M.A. 8vo. 125, 
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PROST Continued— 
THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Example of 
Newton’s Methods. By PERcIVAL FrosT, M.A. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise by Frosr and WOLSrENHOLME, In 2 Vols, 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 


GODFRAY— Works by 11UGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pemlioke College, Cambridge. 


A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, witha Bnef Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Second kdition, revised. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 


HEMMING—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools ByG W. HEMMING, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambndge Second’ Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. 8vo 9s. 


JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CON/C SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by th. Method 
of Projection, By J. S1UAR1 Jackson, M.A., late Fellow of 


® Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 64. 
v 


JELLET (JOHN H.)—4A TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION. By JoHN UH. Jevurt, B D., Senior Fellow 
of Tiimty College, Dublin, President of the Royal Insh 
Academy. 8vo. 8s. 6a. 


JONES and CHEYNE—ALZLGERRA/ICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. JONEs, M.A., and 
C H CHrEYNE, MA., F R.A.S , Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. 1r8mo. 25. 6d. 
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KELLAND and TALIT—/N7ZJAODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. KELLANnD, M.A,, 
F.RS.; and P. G. Tart, M A, Professors in the department 

eof Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
75. 6a. 
8 

RITCHENER—4 CEOMETA/CAL NOTE-FOOK, containing 
lkasy Problems m Geometncal J)rawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of School. By F. E. 
IL11CHENER, M.A,, Mathemathical Master at Rugby. Third 
Edition gto, 2s, 

MAULT—NATURAL GEOMLTRY. an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 


Classes With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical Works of Ed. Lagout By A. MAULI. 1r8mo. Is. 


Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 12°. 6a 


MERRIMAN — /LEMENTS Of THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Ph, 1). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd, 

MILLAR—ALEMENTS OF DLSCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
by J. B Mitiar, B bk. Crown 8vo. [Mearly ready, 


MORGAN — 4A COLLECTION OF PROPIEMS AND 
LXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambixige. Crown vo, 6s. 60, 


NEWTON’S ?RINC/P/A,. Edited by Prof. Sir W. THomson 
and Professor BLACKBURN. 4to cloth 315. 6d. 


a Undoubjedly the finest edition of the text of the ‘ Principia’ which 
has luthertosuppeared "~ EDUCATIONAL Limits ° 


PARKINSON—Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., FRS., 
Tutor and Prezlector of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATIS# ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
Fifth Edition, revised Crown 8so0 cloth 9s, 6d, 


A TREATISE ON OPTICS Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 10s. 6. 
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PHBAR—ZLEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 55. 6d. o 


PIRIE—ZLESSONS ON R/IG/D DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
G Pirie, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PUCKLE—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Examples and Iiints for their Solution; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A, 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RAWLINSON—ZLE MENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev, Enpwarp 
STURGES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4:5. 6d. 


RAYLIIGH—7//EF THEORY OF SOUND. By Lorn 
RAYILIGH, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 2 Vols, 8vo. Vol I. tas. 6, 

[ Vol. J] in the press. 

REYNOLDS—J/0DERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. RryNoips, M.A., Mathematical 
Master 1n Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 35. 62, 


ROUTH—Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
Examiner in the University of London. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION Adams’ Prize 
Essay for 1877. Svo. 85. 6d 

SMITH—Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A, 
Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Semor Bursar 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, wn their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
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SMITH Continucd— 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B A, Degree. 
Thirteenth Edition, carefully revised. Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 


® ‘To all those whose minds are sufficiently devcloped to comprehend 
the simplest mathematical reasoning, and who have not yct thoroughly 
ngastered the principles of Anthmetic and Algebra, 1t 1s calculated to be 
of great advantage "—AIHENAUM 


““Mr Smith's work 1s a most useful publication The rules are stated 
with great clearness Lhe cxamples are well selected, and worked out 
with yust sufficient detail, without bang encumbercd by too nunute expla- — 
nations and there prevails throughout it that just proportion of theory and 

ractice which 1s the crowning excellence of an elementary work ”"—DsAN 

HACOCK 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Fdition. Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d, 
‘*Admurably adapted for instruction, combining just sufficient theory 


with a large and well-seiected collection of exercises for practice,” — 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


LNERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo limp cloth. 
2s. With Answers. 25. 6:2. 

Or sold separately, Part I. xrs.3 Part IT. 15. ; Answers, 6:2, 
SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC,  18mo 
clot 3s. 

Or sold separately, Parts I. and IY. rod. each; Part IIT. 1s, 
KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 


Complete in one volume, 18mo. cloth. 65. 6d.; or Parts I., 
I1., and III, 2s. 6¢. each. 


SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS  18mo. cloth, Ore 
separately, Part I. 2d.; Part II. 3¢ ; Part III. 72. Answers. 
6d. 


THE SAME, with Answers complete. 18mo, cloth 1s. 6d. 


KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
imo. 45. 6d 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 1 8mo. 
tr. 6a. The same, with Answers, 18mo. Is. 9d. Answers, 3d. 
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SMITH Contiiucd— 


KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, sewed. 3¢. 


A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 


size 42 in. by 34 1n. on Roller, 1s. 6¢, mounted and varmshed 


price 3s. 6¢@. Third Edition, 


‘* We do not remember that ever we have seen teaching by a chart more 
happily carried out "—ScHooL Boakt) CHRONICLE 


Also a Small Chart on a Card, price 12. 


EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard I. in National Schouls. Crown 8vo gd 


‘We should stiongly advise every one to study carefully Mr Barnard 
Smith’s Lessons in Arithmetic, Writ ng, and Spelling A more excellent 
litthe work for a first introduction to knowlcdge cunnot well be written 
Mr. Smith's raed Test-books on Arthmetic and Algebra are already 
most favourably known, and he has proved now that the difficulty of wnung 
a text-book which begins af evo 15 really surmountuble , but we shall be 
much nustaken if this little bouk has not cost its author more @sought and 
mental labour thin any of his more elaborate text-boohs ‘Lhe plan to 
combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading and spelling 1s per- 
fectly novel, and it 1s worked out in accordance with the aims of our 
National Schools, and we are convinced that its general introduction 1n 
all elementary schools throughout the country will produce great educa- 
tiopal advantages "—WrsrMinsrBRR REVIEW 


EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 


Standards I, and II. in box, 1s. 6@ Standards III., IV. and 
V., in boxes, Is, 6¢@. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in 
boxes, Is. 62. each. 


A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 


prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 


MATHEMATICS. 17 


BNOWBALL — 77H ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. SNownaut., M.A. 

® Eleventh Edition. Crown vo. = 7s. 6d. 


SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (coiresponding to 
kuchd, Books I1.—VI1.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, Third dion. Crown 
8vo. Is, 


TAIT and STEELE—A 7AZLATISEL ON DYNAMICS OF 
A LARTICLE. With numeious Examples. By Professor 
TAIl and MR. STEELE. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 


10, 6d, 

TEBAY—ZLLMENIARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples Ly SiLrrimus 
TrBay, BA., Iicad Master of (Queen blizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Rivington, Iatra feap. Svo, 35. 6.2, 


TODHUNTER— Works by 1. TODILUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“(Mr ‘Todhunter 15 chicfly kKnuwn to students of Mather utes as the 


author of a tomes of ad auable matheuratical text book. which possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absulutcly dace from mustakes, 
sypbareppiedl or other "—SATURDAY Re vinw 


THE ELEMENTS OF LUCID) kor the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition, ino 33. Gd, 


MENSURATION FOR BLGINNLLRS. With numerous 
Lvumples. New edition. Idsimo. 2s. 6./ 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, With numcious baamples. 
New Edition. 18mo. 25. 6d F © 


REY TO ALGLPRA AOR BEGCINNLNS. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 62. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 


Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 2s, 6u. 


KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 62. 


b 
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TODHUNTER Continucd— 


MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edinon. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 75. 6:2. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown $8vo. 
7s, Od. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY — For Schools and Colleges. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. , 


KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 45 6a, 


PLANE CO-ORDINATE GLOMETR Y, as applied to the 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 
Examples. Fifth I:dition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
75. Ou. 


A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10s. Od. ¢ 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 


L7T§ APPLICATIONS. Wihnumerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Thud Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 45. 


a TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 105. 6d. 


MATHENATICS. 19 


TODHUNTER Continued— 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. 18s. 


RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
T/ONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adims VT’rize was awaided in the 
University of Cambudge in 1871. 8vo 65. 


A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
LARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
8vo. 245. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, 
LAME’S, AND BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 64d. 


WILSON (J. M.)—ZELEMENTARY GCEOMETRY. Books 
I. II. III Containing the Subjects of Fuchid’s first Four 
Books. Following the SyHabus of the Geometrical Association, 
By J. M. Wixtson, M A,, late Fellow of St John’s College 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Rugby School. New 
Edition. extra feap. S8vo. 35 Ged. 


SOLID GLOMLTRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transvcrsals and Harmonic Jivision For the 
Use of Schools, By J. M. Witson, M A Third edition. 
Katra feap. S8vo. 35. Od. 

e 


WILSON (W P.)—4 ZREATISE ON DYNAAIICS. By 
W. P. Witson, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Collcgg, Cam@ 
bridge, and Professo. of Mathematics in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


WOLSTENHOLME—A LOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEAISS, on Subjects included m the Cambridge Course, 
By JosEPH WOLSTENHOLME, Fellow of Chnist’s College, 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, and lately Lecturer in 
Mathematics at Christ’s College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


** Judicioug, symmetrical, and well arranged.”—GuaARDIAN 
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SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 


ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With Illustiations. By Sun 
G. IB. Ary, K.C.L., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
imo. 45. 6d, 


Six lectures, intended ‘*to explain to intelligent persons the 
principles on which the instruments of an Observatory are con- 
structed, and the pinciples on which the observations made 
with these instruments aic treated for deduction of the distances 
and weights of the bodies of the Solar System ” 


ASTRONOMY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS ITN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebul.e, and numerous Illustiations. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.S. New Edition 18mo. 55. 6d, 


‘*Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as a popular 
exposiuon, but as a scientific ‘ Index ’""—ATHENAUM 


QUESTIONS ON LOCKYERS ELEMENTARY LES: 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY, For the Use of Schools. By 
JOeiN FORBES-ROBERTSON, 15mo. cloth limp. Is. 6a, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. ByT. H. Hux ey, F.R.S., Professor 


of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. 38mo. 45. 6d, 


** Pure gold throughout "—GuarDIAN. 
‘Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language." — WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


SCIENCE. 2i 


ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS, Cort!:rted— 
QUESTIONS ON HUNLEYVOS PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Atcock, M.D, 18mo_ Is 6d, 


BOTANY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTMAY. iy YD. 
OLIVER, F.R.S., F.LS, Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Ilustrations. 
New Edition. 18mo 4s 67 a 


CHEMISTRY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC, By Henry FE Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous I]lustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkahes and Alkaline [Larths. New 
Edition, 1i8mo. 45. 6c, 


‘* As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place. "— 
SPECTATOR, 

**' We unhesitatingly pronounce tt the best of all our eleinentary treatises 
on Chemistry "—~Mepicat Times. 


A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscor. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
18mo. 2s. : 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
LITICALE ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, By 
MILLICWNT G. FAWCETT. New Icdition 18mo. 25. 6a 
‘*Clear, compact, and eomprehensive.”—Daity Nrws, e . 
**The relations of capital and labour have never been more simply or 
more clearly expounded "—ConTe uP oRARY Re vinw 
LOGIC. ° 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Yeductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. SraNLey JEVONS, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in University College, London. New 
Edition. 18mo. 35. 6d. 


** Nothing can be better for a school-book.”-——-GuARDIAN, 
**A maifual alike simple, interesting, and sctentific.”—A 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 

PHYSICS. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By BALFoyR 
STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in O wens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chfomo- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule, New 
Edition. 18mo. 45. 6d, 


‘* The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough.” 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
THE OWENS COLLEGE FUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By FRANCIS JONES, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
» Professor ROSCOE, and Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo. 
2s. 6d, 


ANATOMY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S , Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. Wuth upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
18mo. 65, 6d, 


“*It may be questioned whether any other-work on anatomy contains in 


like compass so proporuonately great a mass of information ”—LANCET 
““The work 1s excellent, and should be in the hands of every sgudent of 
human anatomy ”—Menicat Timus. 
STEAM. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By Joun PERRY, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Whitworth Scholar, &c., late Lecturer 
in Physics at Clifton College. Wuith numerous Woodctts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. 18mo. 


$ ‘fee young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
work, as 1t 1s very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout "— 
TRONMONGER. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, By A. Grtkiz, F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edmburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 
18mo. 45, 6d. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, 15. 62. , 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continued— 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
© NATURAL PHILOSOPITY FOR BPEGINNERS, By 
TODHUNTER, M.A., FLRS. Part I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. rS8mo. 3s 6a. 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Hleat. 18mo. 35. 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


FLOWER (W. H.)—-!N INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By W. IL. FLOwEr, F.RS., 
F.R.C S., Hunternan Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. With numerous Illustrations, Second Ldition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo_ Ior 6d, 


FOSTER and BALFOUR-—7/// -LEMENTS OF EMBRYO- 
LOGY. By Micuarn. Foster, M.D., b.RS, and FM. 
BALFOouUR, M.A. Part I. crown 8vo. 75, 6d. 


FOSTER and LANGLEY—A COURSE OF ELF AIENTARY 
PRACTICAL PIYSIVULOGY. By MicitAtLt Foster, 
M.D, F.RS, and J. N. LANGLey, B.A. Crown 8vo. 65. 


HOOKER (Dr.)—7///i STUDENT'S FLORA OF THF 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Mookrr, K C.S 1., 
GaB., P.R.S., M.D., D.C L. Second Edition, revised. Globe 
8vo. 195. 6.7, 


si Cannot fail to perfectly fulfil the purpose for which 1t 18 a led 
LAND AND WATEk 

a Certainly. the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that has 
yet appeared.”—Patt MaLi GazzeTTr 


HUXLEY and MARTIN—A COURSE OF PRACTICAL* 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor LIUXLEY, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. MARTIN, M.B., 
D.Sc. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘*It1s impossible for an intelligent youth, with this book in his hand, 
pacne himself before any one of the organisms described, and carefull 


ollowing the directions given, to fail to verify cach point,to which his 
attention jg directed.” —ATHENAUM. 
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—PHYSTOGRAP/TY. An Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By Professor Wuxiry, F R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, and Coloured Plates. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. ‘ 


By DANIEL OLIVER, F R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herba- 
num and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor 
of Botany in Univeisity College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations, Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 60, 


“‘Tt contains a well-digested summary of all essential knowledge 
pertaining to Indtan botany, wrought out in accordunce with the best 
principles of scientific arrangement ”"—ALLEN’s INDIAN MAIL 


PARKER and BETTANY— 77E AMORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL. Wy Professor PARKER and G. T. BETTANY. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 


NATURE SERIES. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, By 
J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous I}lustrations, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir JOHN Lupnock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. Withenume- 
rous Illustrations, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘““We can most cordially reccommend it to young naturalists. ”-—-ATHE- 
NAUM, 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS By G. Fores, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andeisonian Unyyersity, 
Glasgow. [Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35 6d. 

TAFE COMMON FROG. By ST. GFORGE MIVART, F.R:S.; 
Lecturer in Compaiative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. SpoTtTiswoone, F.R S. 
With many Illustiations. Second Idition. Crown 8vo. 
35. Od. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir Joun Lusgock, M.P., 
F.R.S, With numerous Illustiations, Second Edition, Crown 
Sve, As, G7, ‘ 
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NATURE SERIES Continucd— 
THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND) MLASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF All ASURE AND WHIGHT, 
* By H. W. CrisHotm, Warden of the Standards. With 
namerous [lustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


TOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE: a Lecture on Link- 
ages. By A.B. KeEMpe. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15. 64, 
Other volumes to follow : 


BALL (R. 8., A.M.)—ZXN PERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the RKoyal College of Science 
for Ireland, By R. S. Bair, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland, Royal 8vo. 16s, 


BLANFORD—7HE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; 
with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. 
BLANFORD, F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations, Globe 
8vo. 25. Gl, 


FLEISCHER—A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY. 
SZS, Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Parrison Muir, F.R.S.1. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢ 


FOSTER—4 7EXT BOOK OF PITVSTOLOGY, Vy MICHAEL 
FostER, M.D, F.RS. With Iustiations, New Editiom 
enlarged, with additional THustrations and Plates 8vo. 21s. 


e 

GORDON-—AN LLL MENTARY BROOK ON HEAT, By 
J. E. H. Gorvon, B.A., Gonville and Caius a Camy 
bridge. Crown Svo, 2s, 


MIALL—S7UDIES IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, No. 
I1.—The Skull of the Crocodile: a Manual for Students. By 
LC. Mat, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College and 
Curator of the Leeds Museum, S8yvo. 25 6a. 


REULEAUX — 7HE KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines, By Professor F, REULEAUX, 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. KENNEDY, C.E. 
With 450 Iidustrations. Medium 8vo,  2is, 
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ROSCOE and SCHORLEMMER—C/IEMISTRY, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Vol I —The Non-Metallic 
Elements. With numerous Illustrations, and Portrait of Dalton, 
Medium 8vo. 215, [Vol. /I. in the, press. 

SHANN—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, JN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. SHANN, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Under the joint Editorship of Professors HuxLry, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 

‘These Primers are extremely simple and attractive, and thoroughly 
answer their purpose of just leading the young beginner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenucsin the Palace of Nature which these utles suggest ” 
—GUARDIAN 


‘They are wonderfully clear and Jucid on thor mstruction, simple in 
style, and admirable in plan "—Epucirionabn Tivues 


CHEMISTRY — By HI. E. Roscor, F.RS, Professm of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester With numetous 
Illustrations, rS8mo. 1s. New Edition, With Quostions 

“A very model of peispicacity and accuracy "—Curmist ann Druc- 
GIST 

PHYSICS—By BALFouR STEWART, F R S., Professor of Natwal 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. 18mo. 15s. New Edition. With Quéstions. 


(PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY—By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., 
Marchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. 18mo, Is, 


“‘Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness "—ATHENAUM 


GEOLOGY — By Professor GEIKIE, F.RS. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. rs. 


“Tt is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor Geikie’s explanation, ”--SCHOOL 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS Continued— 


PHYSIOLOGY—By Micnar. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. With 
@ numerous Illustrations. New Fdition, 18mo._ Is. 
*<The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
@cxt-book.”—AcADEMY. 
ASTRONOMY — By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 18mo,._ Is. 


~~ 


** This is altogether one of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child "—ScrHoon 
BoarbD CHRONICI Es 


BOTANY—By Sir J. D. Hooxrr, K.C.S.1., C.B., President 
of the Royal Society. With numerous Illustrations, New 
Edition. 18mo. Is. 


““To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simphenty of the Janguage and the clearness with which the 
subject matter is treated, but also on iccount of its coming from the highest 
aulhones: and so furnishing posiuve mformation as to the most sutable 
minehods of teaching the scrence of botany "NATURE 


LOGIC— By Piofessor STANLFY JEVONS, F.R.S. New Edition. 
Smo. Is, 


““It appears to us admuably adapted to serve both as an introduction 
to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to sound judgment and reasoning 
in thy ordinary affairs of hte ’’---AcADLMY 


in preparation ‘“— 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxirey. &c, &e. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT 
KENSINGTON 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6d each. 
SOUND AND MUSIC. By Dr. W. H. STONE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, By Captain ABNEY, R.E. 
KINEMA [IC MODELS. By Professor KENNEDY, C.E. 
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SCIENCE LECTURES Continue! — 


OUTITINES OF FELD GEOLOGY, By Professor 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. 8 


ABSORPTION OF LIGHT, AND FILUORESCENCE. 
3y Professor STOKES, F R.S, 

TECHNICAL CHEMTSTRY. By Professor Roscor, 
FLR.S. 

THE STEAM ENGINE. By F. J. BRAMWELL, C.E., 
F.R.S, 


ELECTROMETERS, By J. BortToMiey, F.R.S.E, 


MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Fighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 60. each. 


WHAT THE FARTH IS COMPOSED OF. By Professor 
Roscokg, F.R.S. 


THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 
Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 


WHY THE EARTHS CHEMISTRY IS AS IT IS. By 
J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S5. 


Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABBOTT—4A SHAAESPEARTAN GRAMMAR, An Attempt 


to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern Enghsh. By the Kev. E. A. AnnoTrr, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of Iondon School New Edition. Extra 


fcap, 8vo, 6s. 


** Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to familarise the reader with Elizabethan Enghsh in general ” 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 2y 


ANDERSON —Z/INEAK PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Lxammation, and Laamples of Examination 

® Papers. By LAURENCE ANDERSON, With Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo. 2s. 


BARKER—//ARST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOATNG. By Lapy BARKER New Edition. 18mo. 15, 


** An unpretending but invaluable Intel work . The plan is adm 
rable in its completeness and sumpheity it as hardly possible that anyone 
who can read at all can fail to understind the practical lessons on bread 
and beef, fish and vegetables,"—SrrecTAToOR 


BERNERS—//AS7' LESSONS ON JLEALTI#I. By J. BEr- 
NERS. Seventh Edition. «r«8mo. Js. 


BREYMANN—Works by HERMANN BAREYMANN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Mumch. 


A FRENCH GRAMATAR BASED ON PIHLOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Idition. Lxtra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘(A good, sound, Valuable philological grammar "—ScHouL LBoanp 
CHRONICLE 


FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOKA. xtra feap. Svo. 
45. 6a. 
SEEOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra feap, 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

CALDERWOOD—//ANDDOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPLY, 
By the Rev. HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh FT ouith Ladution, 
Crgwn svo. 63 


“A compact and useful work - will be an assistance to many 
students oftside the author’s own University.”—GuAKDIAh, 


DELAMOTTE—41 LEGINNER’S DRAWING BOK, By 
Pp. H. DELAMOITE, F.S.A.  Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown $vo. 35. 6d. 

‘(A concise, sumple, and thoroughly practical work "—GUARDIAN. 


FawcEeTTr—7ALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, By 
MILLICENT GARRETT FawcetT. Globe 8vo. 35. 


“The 1dea 1s a good one, and it 15 quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress ito a small space.”—- 
ATHENAUM 
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FPEARON—SCHOOL JNSPECTION. By D. R. FEARON, 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Thrrd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘‘The work 1s admirably adapted to serve the purpose for which it ‘nas 
been written It 1s calculated to be eminently useful, and to have a 
powerful influence for good on our elementary education.” —ATHEY.AUM, 


PLEAY—4 SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. FL ieay, 
M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School, Extra fcap. 
8vo, 45, 6d. 

‘*A valuable contribution to the study of Shakespeare.”—SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW. 

GOLDSMITH—Z7HE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and 7ZHE DESERTED VILLAGE, By OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
IfaLes, M.A. Ciown 8vo. 6d. 


HALES—ZLONGER ENGLISIT POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use m Schools. Edited by J, W. 
Hates, M.A, Professor of Enghsh Literature at King’s 
College, London, &c. &c. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4s. Od. 


** The notes are very full and good, and the book, edited by one of our 
most cultivated English scholars, 1s probably the best volume of gelechons 
ever made for the use of English schools.”—Pnorgssor Morugy’s First 
Shetch of Lnvlish Literature. 


HOLE— 1 GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF TiTE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By the Rev. C. HoLet. 
On Sheet. Is. é 


JEPHSON—SHAAKESPEAKL'S “ TEMPLST.* With Glos- 
sarial and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. JEPHSON, 
Second Edition, 18mo. Is. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS—Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of the Enghsh People.” 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
President of the Philological Society. New Edition, 18mo. 
cloth. Is, 


** A work quite precious in its way... An excellent Englsh Gram- 
mar for the lowest form.” —EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
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LITERATURE PRIMERS Continned— 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by FRANCIS 
® TURNER PALGRAVE. In Two Parts. 18mo. 1s. each, 
QNGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. STOPFoRD 
BROOKE, M.A. New Edition. 18mo,_ Is. 


‘* Unquestionably the best short sketch of English literature that hag 
appeared.” —ATHENAIUM, 


PITTILOLOGY. By Jj. PEN rE, M.A. 38mo. Is, 


“*Surely so much matter thoroughly good and clear was never before 
brought close together in the same compass "—-SALURDAY Revirw. 


GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor Junn, M.A, 18mo. 15, 
SHAAKSPERE, By Professor DOWDEN. 18mo. 1s, 
In preparation .— 
ENGLISH EXERCISE BOOK. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
LATIN LITERATURE. 
BIBLE PRIMER. By the Rev. SrorFoRD BROOKE, 
CHAUCER, By F. J. FURNIVAIL, M.A. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— by 
G. EUGENE-FASNACHT, Senior Master of Modern Languages 
Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bedferd, 
I.—First year, containing Lasy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Eatra feap. 8vo. 15, 
II.@Second Yeai, containing Conversational Lessons on Sys- 
tematic Accidence and I.lementary Syntax. With Philological 
lilustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. — 15. 64d, 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERDIAN COURSE—lLy 
G. EUGENE FASNACHT. [Jumediately, 
MART@N — 7//E POLT’S HOUR  Poctry selected and 
arranged for Children. By FRANCrs MARTIN, Third 
Edition, 18mo, 25, 6d, 
SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS Poetry sclé&ted by 
FRANCES MARTIN. Second Edition, 18mo, 35. 6d, 
MASSON (GUSTAVE)—A COAZPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-Enghsh and 
English-French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By GusTAVE MASSON, Assistant-Master 
and Libranan, Harrow School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound. 6s. 
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MASSON (GUSTAVE) Continited— 

**A book which any student, whatever may be the degre of his ad- 
vanccment in the languyre, would do well to have on the table close it 
hand while he 1s reading "~Sarurpeay Krvrew, 

t 
MORRIS—Worhs by the Rev. RK. Morris, LL.D, Lecter 
on English Language and Literature in ung’s Gollege 


School, 


HISTORICAL OUTLINLS OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCH, 
compiising Chapters on the Ilistory and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. Fourth Idition. Ixtra 
fcap, 8vo. 65, 


“Te marks an era in the study of the Luglish tongue.”—SaTuRDAY 


Revirw 
‘CA genuine und sound bovk "—ATHENAIUM. 


LLEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICA( 


LENGLISH GRAALMAR, contaming Accidence and Word 
formation, Thud dition. r18mo — 2s. 62d. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, me. 1s, 
LNGLISH ENERCISK BOOK. 18mo. [Jie the picss 

OLIPHANT—Z7//E SOCARCLS Ot STANDARD ENGLISL, 
By J. NINGION OLIPHAN], Jatia feap. Svo. Gs. 


“*Comcs nearer to a Instory of the English language than anything thu 
we have seen since sucha history could be writica without couiusion and 
contradictions "SATURDAY Ruvitw 


PALGRAVE—J/Vf CHILDRENS TRIASURY OF 


LYRICHL POULTRY, Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by FRANCIS TURNLR PALGRAVE, I8mo, 2s 6d. Also in 


Two paits, Imo 1s, each, . 
“ While indecd 1 tre wure for intelligent children, at wiealso a work which 
many oluer folk will be glad to have’ —SaTihnvoay Ruyn 
Cc 


NEW GOIDL TO GERMAN CONVERS. !- 
77ON containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Famulhar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Famihar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Ydiomatic Eapression,, &c. By L. PYLObDE1. 
18mo. cloth imp. 2s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. trem the 
above. 3m8mo, Gd. 
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READING BOOKS—Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth. 


© PRIMER.  8mo. (48 pp.) 2d. 
BOOK I. for Standard I. 18mo. (96 pp.) 4d. 


a oe ws II. r8mo. (144 pp.) $d. 
se, a, x III. 18mo. (160 pp.) 62. 
eee oe a IV. 18mo. (176 pp.) 8d. 
- Vv. 3 V. 18mo. (380 pp.) Is. 
» VI. is VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 


Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 


‘*They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and 
substance .. The editor of the present series his mghtly seen that 
reading books must ‘aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression, at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading ’ 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true Fnghsh classics, 
going up in Standard VI course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 


as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude This 15 quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought ro set before us "— 
GUARDIAN, 


SKEAT—SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH. Reng a Selection 
from the Lives in North’s Plutarch which illustrate Shake- 
spefre’s Plays. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of 
Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, 
M.A. Crown 8yo. 6s, 


SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJOHN—Z7//E ENGLISIT 
MBTITOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A, Son- 
NENSCHEIN and J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 


md 
COMPRISING : 3 


THE NURSERY BOOK, contaming all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. td. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 55.) 


THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 64d. 


THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges. 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d. 
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SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJOHN Coulinucd— 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Lone Vowels, and all the Double Vowels 1n the Language. 


67 
“thes weadmirable books, becauce they are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, i dthatthe simplest priueiple on which it i pussible to leata to read 
Pogi hh "—Spoctator 


TAYLOR—JWVORDS AND PLAC S ; or, Ftymological Jlus- 
trations of THhstory, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. ‘Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed, With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


TAYLOR—4A PRIMIR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
FRANKIIN TAYLOR edited by GLORGE GRovF r8mo_ Is. 
‘There are many hints of almost priceless worth not only to pupils but 
to teachers "—Monnt.G Post 
TEGRTMEIER — /OUSEMOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
COOALRY, With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachas of the National School of Cookery. By W. 3. 
TiGhLimMFIeR Compiled at the request of the School Board 
for London 18mo, Is. 
THRING—Works by EpwaRp THrinc, M A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 
WA ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUSHT IN 
LNGLISH, With Questions. Fourth Edition. 18mo — 2s. 


TH? CITILD S GRAMMAR. Beng the Substance of 
‘<The Elements of Grammar taught in Lnglsh,” adapted for 
the Use of Jumor Classes. A New Edition, 18mo. Is 


SCHOOL SONGS, A Collection of Songs for Schools. 

With the Music arranged for four Voices: Edited by the 

ev FE. Trrinc and H. Riccrus, Folio. 75. 67. 
TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)—Woiks by R. C. Trencnu, D.D, 

Archbishop of Qublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BROOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, Selected 

and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition, xtra feap. 8vo. 

55. 6d. 

‘Phe Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 


gut onthe whole kuglsh-speakmg population of the world.”—PALL MALL 
GAZETTS, 
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f 
TRENCH (AKCHBISHOP) Continuci— 
ON THE STUDY OF IVORDS. Lectures addressed 
(orginally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan Traming School, 
2 Winchester. Siateenth Ediuon, revised. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
pi NVGCLISH, PAST AND) PRESENT. Tenth Edition, 
revised and improved Feap. Svo. §>5. 
A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Fcap 8vo. 41. 6:7. - 
VAUGHAN (C M)—IVONDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C, M. VAUGHAN. Fighth Ldition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 
WHITNEY—Woiks by WiLtiAM TD) Witliney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Phiological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Socicty of Great Britain 
and Teland, and Conespondent of the Herlin Academy of 
Sciences 
A COMPENDIOUS GLRAIAN GRAMMAR, Crown 
Svo. 4s, 6.2, 
A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSIE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo 5+ 
WHITNEY AND EDGREN --4 COMPA DIOUS GERMAN 
AYD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies — Ity Professor W. 7). 
WHITNEY, assisted by A TD PoGKen, Crown 8vo 75 6a’ 
YONGE (CHARLOTTE M )—7///, ABAIDGLI) BOOK OF 
COLDIN DEEDS. A Reading Book fer Schools and 
general readers, By the Author of Phe Tare of Red- 


cyffe.” 18mo. cloth. 15, 
rs 
/ 


HISTORY. ® 
PREEMAN (EDWARD A.)—O/2)--ENGILISIT HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D C.L., LL D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 


Kdition. Extra feap. 8vo. half-bound. 6s. 


“*The book indeed 15 full of instruetion and interest to students of all 
ages, and he must be a well-informed man indced who will not rise from 
ts perusal with clearer and more acemrate meas uf a 100 much neglected 
portion of bnglish History "--SrrcLaton 
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REEN.—A SHORT T/ISTORY OF THE FENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By JouN RICHARD GREEN. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. Fifty-Second Thousand. 

‘* Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 


of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside,” —ACADEMY 


ISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS —Fdited by 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., late Fellow of Tninity 
College, Oxford. 


I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EVROPEAN HISTOR Y. 
By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chionological Table, Maps, and Index. 
18mo_ cloth. 3s. 6 


“Tt supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching 
The scheme wan execlient onc, and this mnstalment has been executed in 
ry way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear,”— 
Ie pucA TIONAL TIMES 


WW. #7STORNY OF ENGLAND. By EpitH THOMPSON. 
New Edition. 18mo 2s, 6:2, 


** Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of statement 
are the characteristics of this little volume It 15 a trustworthy text-book 
and hkely to be generally serviceable in schools "—~PAtL MALL GAZETTE 

**Upon the whole, this manual ts the best sketch of Enghstthustory for 
the use of young people we have yet met with "—ATHENAUM 


WI. A7STORY OF SCOTLAND. By MARGARET 
MACARTHUR, New Edition. r8mo. 2s, 


** An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most unparual hght attainable ”—GvuaRDIAN 

**Maiss Macarthur has performed her task with admirable care, clear- 
ness, and fulness, and we have now for the first ttme a really good School 
Mustory of Scotland.”—-EDUCATIONAL 7 IMES 


IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
18mo. 3s. 


‘*<Tt possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors the same 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details, . Itis distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer 
grasp is seen by the firmness and clearness of his touch”—EDUCATIONAL 

IMES 


V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. SimE, M.A. 


r8mo. 2. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3s. 6d. each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

* The Saturday Revicw says :—‘*‘ The Globe Editions are admirable 

for, their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 

compendious form, and their cheapness.’ 

The Darly Telegraph calls it ‘‘a series yet unrivalled for its com- 

bination of excellence and cheapness ”’ : 


SHAKESPEARE?S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited by W. G. 
CLARK, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHI, M A. With Glossary. 


MORTE DARTIUR Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modern Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir EDWARD STRACHEY. 


BURNSS COMPLETE WORKS the Poems, Songs, and 
Letters. Edited, with Glossanal Index and Biographical 
Memon, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 


ROBINSON CRUSOF. Fdited, after the Onginal Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by IEENRY KINGSLEY. 


SCOTT’S POL TICAL, WORKS. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 


GOLDSMITH S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Bio- 
phical Introduction by Professor MASSON. 


SPENSER'’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. HALES. 
POPES POETICAL WORKS Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor WARD. 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Fdited, with a Revised 
ext and Notes, by W. D. Curisi1zE, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambredge. 


COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes “and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. BENHAM. 


VIRGIL’S WORKS. Rendered into English Prose. With Intrq; 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. LONSDALE, M.A., 
and S. LEE, M.A. 


HORACE. Rendered into English Prose. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. LONSDALE, M.A., and S. Lrg, 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions, 
&c., by Professor MASSON. 


Published every Thursday, price 4d.; Monthly Parts, ts. 4d 
and 1s 8d, Half-Yearly Volumes, 10s. 6d. 


NATURE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED FOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


NATURE expounds in a popular and yet authentic 
manner, the GRAND RESULTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well to a higher place in the educational 
system of the country. 

Tt contains original articles on all subjects within the 
domain of Science , Reviews setting forth the nature and 
value of recent Scientific Works; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science; Serial Columns, giving the gisteof the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign, Transactions of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the World ; 
Notes, &c. 

In schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tells: what 1s doing in Science all over the world, 1s 
popular without loweiing the standard of Science, and by 
It a vast amount of information is brought within a 
small compass, and students are directed to the best 
sources for what they need. ‘The various questions con- 
nected with Science teaching in schools are also fully 
discussed, and the best methods of teaching are indicated. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 1s. EACH. 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, 
Translated from the French by Mrs. LOcKYER, and Edited, 
with Additions and Notes, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
To be completed in Etghteen Parts. 


ALSO IN ONE VoL. RovAL 8vo, GILT, 215. 


The ‘‘ Forces of Nature”’ has hitherto been accessible in England 
only mn an expensive edition in one large volume. It appears to the 
publishers that by issuing it in monthly parts, at about half the 
original cost, they will bring it within the reach of a wider circle. 
They beheve it 1s not too much to say that there 15 no work in the 
language from which the general reader can obtain a clearer view of 
the principles of physical science, and that it 15 as sound and 
accurate as it is popular. The number and beauty of the illustrations, 
and the lucidity of the style, have given it an enormous circulation 
mn Fgance, and two very large editions have been sold in England. 
The whole book has been thoroughly edited and adapted for the 
Ienglish public by Mi J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F R.S., whose 
name Is a guarantee not only for the scientific accuracy, but for the 
completeness and lateness of the information 


The DAILY NI WS says .—“ The method of pictorial ilustra- 
tion, accofhpanied as it 1s by descriptions of singular clearpess, 
makes the experiments as easy to understand as thoug® they were 
actually performed before the rcader There are 450 of these 
illustrations, all well executed, and so admurably fitted to the text es 
to make the book imteresting to young people, while it 1s at the 
samne time worthy of the notice of the student.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW remarks :—“ Altogether the work 
may be said to have no parallel, either in point of fulness or 
attraction, as 2 popular manual of physical science.” 
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